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Our Selling Agents in Chicago are Mills at 


BRADNER SMITH 6&6 CoO. DALTON, MASS. 


dse UIRSTON’S 
Fedser Paper 


A little higher priced 


than other makes, but Byron Weston Co. 


its superior qualities 


justify the additional DALTON, MASS. 


expenditure. # # #2 Ak 
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()id Herkshire [P)ills 


Established 1801 


C. B. Prescott, Treas. T. Henry SPENCER, Asst. Treas. 











FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


These Papers recommend themselves 
as unexcelled for Correspondence, 
business or pleasure, and for Legal 
Blanks and Important Documents. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE 
BRISTOL BOARD 


WHITE AND CREAM, 
ALL REGULAR WEIGHTS, 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 











**Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1900’’ 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 
**Commercial Bond 1900’’ 
One-half Regular List 
**Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1900’’ 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
**Commercial Linen pane” ee all the 
**Our Ledger’’ No. 2 Ledgers 


**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 


**Old English Linen and Bond’’ 
Standard for Fine Commercial Work 


**Congress Linen and Bond’’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 


**Old Valley Milis 1900’’ Extra-superfine 


**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 
As good as the best 


**Valley Forge’’ Flats Extra-fine quality 
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THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Selling Agents for Chicago, 
WROE G&G BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bldg. 


Manufactured by 


Old Berkshire Mills Zo, 


DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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AND IT’S 
A LIVE ONE 





Tons of printed matter will be thrown at the prospective 
customer—He can’t read it all—He won't try. 
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(,ood Paper creates confidence 


ALL BUSINESS AFFAIRS 
HINGE UPON CONFIDENCE 


Good business *""":,, Good Paper 














THE BEST PAPER OF ANY GRADE FOR ANY TRADE 


7.4. Butler Paper Co. 


CHICAGO 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Elimination o¢ 
“Chance” or “Guesswork” 


adds to the earning capacity and efficiency 
of any piece of machinery. 

The efficiency of every two-revolution press, which is dependent 
solely upon friction between the bearer on the bed and the rim of the 
cylinder to maintain a perfect register between bed and cylinder, is 
badly crippled. 

There is always the “chance” of a slip or a slur—the more so as 
the press wears. 

Once it happens, then begins the “guesswork” for the pressman. 
He can never be sure, never be confident. He slows down his press, 


nurses his machine, all of which costs time and money. 


The “Century” is the only machine in which ‘chance’ or 
‘‘suesswork” is entirely eliminated at this most vital poitit. It is the 
only machine whose bed and cylinder are locked together throughout 
the entire printing stroke by a rigid, zazmovadle, Continuous Register 


Rack and Gear (in the large sizes, on both sides of the machine). 


This is only ove of the many “reasons why” the “Century” does 
more work, of a better kind, with less labor and less waste, than any 


similar machine. 








334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
46 Gresham Street, E. C.,. LONDON 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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MAAASAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
Simplicity and Sap av e Time and 
Convenience Labor. 


“Multipress” 


(Many presses in one) 


possesses these virtues of simplicity 
and convenience to a marked degree. As compared to other flat-bed 
webs, it has no awkward or dangerous outside swinging arms, fewer 
gears and cogs. Its beds are more accessible. It has fewer tapes in 
its folder. It can be started slowly without jerk or strain on the web. 
It has a slow motion for threading the web. Its cylinders are geared 
on both sides. 
It prints a four, six, eight page paper and a six-column ten-page 
paper on a web from flat forms of type. 


A man and a boy can operate it. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
46 Gresham Street, E. C., LONDON 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


LARGE. 
EXPORT => 
ORDERS 


For our Standard E-1 and S-1 Presses have consumed all the stock 


we had sought to accumulate for the fall trade. 


Therefore, those of our friends who are just getting to the point 
of bringing their printing-houses up to date by installing one or 
more of the Harris labor-savers would do well to place their orders 
at once, if they wish to avoid delay. 

These presses are thoroughly 
automatic, and are labor-saving 


to the highest degree yet 


iit 


Made in Two Sizes: 


“LITTLE WONDER,” Form 11% x 11% 
“BIG BROTHER,” ™ 14x 17 


attained. 








For machines in countries other than United 
States and Canada address THE ANGLO-= 
AMERICAN INVENTIONS SYNDICATE, Ltd. 
8 Broad Court Chambers, Bow Street, W.C., 
London, Eng. dd@ddddDdddDdaDaAaADABAaAD 

















For full particulars, address 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC 
PRESS CO. gd NILES, OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 26 CORTLANDT STREET 
CHICAGO OFFICE, gaa 14 PACIFIC AVENUE 
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The DUPLEX 


IS FAMOUS IN BOTH HEMISPHERES 


For And 
Design Perfect Workmanship 
Viility Rapid Production 


Practicability jase of Operation 
Longevity Simplicity of Construction 














Economy Strength in All Parts 
a ——— 
Xcellency 
We Our 
Make Customers 
No Furnish 
Idle Our 
Boasts. Ads. 

















Prints, Pastes and Folds 6,000 4-6-7 or 8 Page Papers per Hour 
Jrom Flat Forms, without Stereoty ping. 








F you want the EVIDENCE of T is the only successful 
its GREAT POPULARITY and A. Bata Slo. 
RECOMMENDATIONS from © cn sews 
the many publishers now using paper Press in the world. 
the press, write to 





Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 







































The 





Capital 





Holyoke 








Monarch 








Duplex 

















Printers, 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Paper Cutters 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK 















a | 











The Capital is designed to meet the most exacting 
requirements of those who wish a capable cutter with 
HAND CLAMP ONLY. It possesses the Seybold 
rotary mechanism for pulling down the knife with 






speed and power, and cuts a full load of any paper 






material from tissue to quarter-inch tar board. 







The Holyoke is a reliable, automatic clamp cutter; it 
is no respecter of paper—tissue or tar board fare alike. 
Once under, THERE IS NO SLIP. Add to this a 
speed of thirty cuts a minute, with no noise, and the 
result is a CUTTER of enormous power and capacity. 










The Monarch is a combined automatic and hand 
clamp cutter, the shifting of a lever effects the change. 
They have set a new pace in cutting records, and 
stand for less machinery and more output. They are 







massively built, and the working parts are of steel, 






few and simple, and cut accurately all kinds of stock 






at all times. 







The Duplex Trimmer will enable your operator to 
double his output in trimming. Do you realize what 
trimming two edges at once means? It means TWO 
CUTS to trim FOUR SIDES with only one turn of 
the table. 













The Seybold Machine Co. 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
8 & 10 Reade Street, NEW YORK 
PATENTEES AND BUILDERS CF 
High-grade Machinery for Bookbinders, 
Lithographers 





312 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 












Mills 





and Paper 
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FOR BOOKBINDERS ONLY 


-@Che Smythe 
Automatic Signature 
Gathering Machine 


Automatically gathers and delivers, with two operators, an equivalent of 
from 12 to 15 girls’ work, and occupies a floor space of only 4x 14 feet. 


IT IS A GREAT MONEY and SPACE SAVER 
FOR SMALL AND LARGE BINDERIES 


And equally desirable for book, magazine, catalogue or pamphlet work. 


























One of these machines has been in continuous use for many months in the bindery of 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. Read what they say about it: 








RAND, McNALLY & CO. 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
AUTOMATIC MACHINERY Co , CHICAGO, June 28, 1900. 
277 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen ,.— Replying to your favor regarding my opinion of the practical working of the 
Smyth Gathering Machine, which you placed in our vindery six or eight months ago, I wish to 
say that it does the work in a most perfect manner. It never makes a slip, nor a hitch, nora 
stop, except when there is an imperfectly folded signature running through, when the machine 
will automatically stop instantly and at the same time indicate on a dial, plainly in view, the loca- 
tion of the trouble, which can be remedied easily and with little or no delay. We find the machine 
gathers and delivers correctly 1,500 to 1,700 books of 20 signatures (the standard size gathers 24 
signatures) per hour. One girl feeds it and a boy operates it, and so accurately does it perform 
its work that were it not for imperfect sheets it would not be necessary to collate the signatures 
after gathering. It is a machine that we have long needed in our bindery. 

Yours very truly, 
T. C. HAYNES, Secretary, Ranp, MCNALLY & Co. 














For further Information, address the Manufacturers 


AUTOMATIC MACHINERY CO. 


277 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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care in construct ion, for 
superior material used, for 


STRENGTH22¢ 
DURABILITY 


and for making the best 
platen press yet Known. 


ENDING 





























CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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1888 
1889 
1890 
1894—743 GORDONS 
1895—1,143 GORDONS 
1896 —1,375 GORDONS 
| 1897—1,086 GORDONS 
1898—1,589 GORDONS 
S 1899—1,707 GORDONS 
1900 —-1,763 GORDONS 
Total Number C . & P. Gordons sold 
S and delivered in fourteen years... 4 
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The New SCOTT Stop-Cylinder Press 


IS THE FASTEST IN THE WORLD. 











BETTE TOON 
DRO OO TE 
il ly el leat a a RN 


| WALTER BEORTR CO” peg 


ECD NDUS.A 








IN DESIGNING THIS MACHINE WE HAD IN MIND THE NEED OF PRINTERS FOR 
A PRESS THAT WOULD RUN AS FAST AS A TWO-REVOLUTION 
AND REGISTER AS ONLY A STOP-CYLINDER CAN. 





PERFECT REGISTER IS ASSURED 


The feedboard being stationary and the sheets fed to the guides while the cylinder is 
at rest. 


THE FORM AND DISTRIBUTING ROLLERS 


are driven at the same speed as the bed and in the same direction, thus preventing 
clipping of the rollers. The rollers are interchangeable. 


PRINTED-SIDE-UP DELIVERY 


The sheets are delivered in front, with the printed side up, on a sheet of canvas, which 
rolls up and allows the sheet to fall gently on the board. There are 


MANY OTHER IMPROVEMENTS 


on this machine that make it the peer of all stop-cylinder presses on the market. 





WE MANUFACTURE TWO-REVOLUTION, FLAT-BED 
PERFECTING, VARIABLE SIZE ROTARY, AND ONE, 
TWO, THREE AND FOUR TIERED STRAIGHT RUN 
MAGAZINE AND COLOR PRESSES. 








ALL SIZE ROTARY. 








Send to our nearest office for catalogue of any kind of presses in which you are interested. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Times Building oe WA i E R S 3 O TT & * O. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block 
PLAINFIELD: :::: NEW JERSEY, U. 5. A. 











ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building 
BOSTON OFFICE, Winthrop Building 
CINCINNATI OFFICE, Neave Building 
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EVERY 
PEDDLER CRIES 


HIS OWN WARES 
BUT 


4 THE PROOF OF THE 
\, PUDDING IS IN 
THE mint 


~ ECLIPSE “i ane 
‘eo 6 FOR PROOF OF Miles 
Jntgee SP PERFECT Pein :uum 





CLEVELAND. 


DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS 
PERFECT PRINTING PLATES BY ALL PROCESSES 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





HIGHEST AWARD, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 








=“=WETTER 


NUMBERING MACHINE Grtinore Presses. 


Ghe only 





TYPE-HIGH 





AUTOMATIC 








Numbering Machine 








designed for the use 
of Job Printers.... 








Pat. May 26, 1885. Pat. Oct. 16, 1888. 





Other patents pending. 


Locks up in the form like a slug or electrotype. 


Simple as a monkey-wrench. 

A small boy can handle it. 

Strong and solid as a steel cube. 

Absolutely accurate in every possible detail. 
Numbers from 1 up to 100,000 without a halt. 


Built of steel throughout. Finest workmanship. 


Prints figures clean and clear as copperplate. 
Non-breaking springs. 

Entirely interchangeable parts. 

Will last a lifetime if rightly used. 


Small enough to hide inthe palm of your hand. 


Write for circulars and any information to 


WETTER NUMBERING 
MACHINE CO. 





parce $ | 3,5 ()xer 


Worth double the price. 






Won’t tear ink rollers, and colored inks won't 
clog it. 

You can number and print at the same time. 

The ideal machine for practical and pushing 
printers. 

Guaranteed in every particular. Printers run no 





515 to 521 Kent Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


All typefounders and printers’ supply houses 
sell the “‘WETTER.”’ 


it fails to do what we claim it will. 


Wetter. 








The “Peerless-Gem” Paper Cutter 


Four 





1 
: < 
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— 
- 
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finished, more easily operated and is of 

superior style to any other lever paper 
cutter in the market. These cutters have double 
table-supporting braces, which connect with the 
side frames, an inside counterweight, inter- 
secting back gauges, split back gauges on the 
two larger sizes, enameled measuring rule set 
in front and back table on all sizes, wide front 
table, and are carefully and accurately built 
throughout of first-class materials. 


The lever action is smooth and easy, and 
not jerky as on some cutters. The lever returns 
to its place without effort. The counterweight 
is correct, effective and entirely out of the way. 
Four sizes — 23-in., 25-in., 30-in. and 32-in. 


PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


|" “‘Peerless-Gem”’ Paper Cutter is better 








ALWAYS IN STOCK AT ALL 
OUR BRANCHES 





FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


FOR LIST OF BRANCHES SEE INLAND PRINTER DIRECTORY 





risk in buying this machine. Money back if 


Every machine in use is giving great satisfaction. 
See that the machines you buy bear the name 
” 


Sises 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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~ WE CATERTO THE TRADE: [Voy ae 
THAT DEMANDS THE [igh 
y || HIGHEST GRADE WORK 
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ILLUSTRATORS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS 


HALF-TONE PHOTO-LINE & WOOD 


~ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Zs | “\7 GS : 
“I a G/N = < | 


4 5 Oy 





ENGRAVINGS ror CATALOGUES 
DESIGNS ror ADVERTISING 
GENERAL COMMERCIAL WORK 












































people seem to think we are. 


neberry’s office in Chicago 
course of work, no extra inducement being offered for a 
especial effort being put forth—just the ordinary every-day six-days-in- 
the-week speed of the press being shown. 
again demonstrate what we have all along claimed, viz., that 


THE OPTIMVS PRESS 


MAN FROM TEXAS 


Who sells Optimus Presses in that state says “‘We’re not so slow as some 
In proof of this assertion he cites the fol- 
lowing instances of what the Optimus Press is doing in the Lone Star State, 
the conditions being the same as in the big run made in Donohue & Hen- 
that is, the runs were made in the ordinary 








THE MAVERICK-CLARKE LITHO. CO., 
San Antonio, Texas, 

recently put ina No. 3 Optimus. The press had 
been set and running in the office two weeks 
when a run of 250,000 tax- reports for the state of 
Texas was received. These were put on the 
Optimus and the job was delivered in 163 hours 
—this without running a journal hot, running 
down a roller, or exerting the press in any way. 
The pressman who had charge of the machine 
had never seen an Optimus press before this one 
was put in; he ran it at an easy speed because 
it was new. He had no instructions to push the 
machine, but just to keep exact “‘tab’’ on the 
time consumed on the job. Of course this time 
included the handling of the paper, washing up 
the press and rollers each morning, etc. 





IS THE 
FASTEST TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 
ON THE MARKET. 














“record” and no 


The two instances given below 



























































BEN. C. JONES & CO., 
San Antonio, Texas, 
report that their pressman took a 16-page form 
of the Court Reports of the state of Texas, set on 
Linotype machines, made the job ready, run 
9,000 impressions, took the form off, washed up, 
and started home in just five hours—this ona 
No. 6 (32x47) four-roller Optimus; actual 
speed of the press, 2400 per hour, A job like 
this takes time to make ready. The press never 
*““raised"’ a line, and the color was perfection. 
Time was taken from the minute the form left 
the composing-room to the time it was delivered 
back again and the boys washed up ready to go 
home, as they were keeping time for the pay-roll. 




















In connection with the above something might be said about “Specimen 
Work,” of which some fine examples have been distributed the past few 
years. Specimen work is done without regard to time or cost, hence 
does not prove anything regarding the speed, wearing qualities, or con- 
venience of handling the press. In fact, a simple specimen sheet often 
proves more concerning the plate-maker and the pressman than the press. 
Fine engravers’ proofs can be turned off on a Washington hand-press. What 
printers want to know is what a press will do under ordinary conditions. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
New York Office, 38 Park Row. 


CO., | fe 











Generalagenter for Skandinavien-Finland och Ryssland, Aktiebolaget Mekanikus, Stockholm. 
John Haddon & Co., Agents for Great Britain, Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C., 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


General Western Agents, 


For sale by 


London, England. 


St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. 


Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, 


Neb. 
Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


183 to 187 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
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10-point —15A 20a -. 235 
LE S  icboint—i2a isa ‘300 (Ok ‘ kK ‘s 
-point —12 Buns se 
1s point —10A Iba. aiVeneesdesausseeape ee ae P WA " 
24-point— 6A 10a i) by hy 
Bepodnt— BA Ra. 00 MAMAN NAAN ANY 
K >} 48-point— 4A 5a... KK a 7 a) wn a a) a) Ww a a Gy 3 
60-point— 3A 4a... 
72-point— 3A 3a... x x x x x x x x x x x x 
K y Prices of Plymouth Condensed K ” vw vw ov, ?, Me Mw we ” v Mw 4 y 
12-point —20A 30a... 
14-point—15A 25a... 
18-point—12A 18a... 
24-point — : 
KER] opoint— 6 CARO T H E KeRC 
36-point 
48-point . eee @Ge 
60 point — 
Kes) Bent KeRC 
Prices of Plymouth Italic 
6-point —25.A 408. 2: ...... cece cence G8 OO 
8-point —20A BWa.............5. . 26 
K > 10. point —15A Sa... 26 y ) K 2] 
iepoint 108 Iba... iii itl 
24-point— 6Al0a. . . 4 » 
30-poi a) SD eee rr 5 g 
kK > bcint— th ube eaepeete tae 4. le < RS Y X 
eee | eer ee 
: OK” PLYMOUTH May 
4 o~ La) AY LAY LAY a 
PLYMOUTH CONDENSED 
x x x x x x 
; Mata ata stae . PLYMOUTH ITALIC Many 
ae a od 
K > K > “ wr ; : K > 
- - . —— The Three Graces of Typography that’s what printers 
ORTAGE, WIs., Aug. 13. 1900. 2 : 
‘ have named our Plymouths; and a more appropriate appellation 
BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER: ; 
K GENTLEMEN :— After continuous K % could hardly be given them. k G 
area of a dress of “Superior Beauty, legibility, strength, adaptability to almost every variety 
Copper-Mixed” on the daily and a of printing —these are characteristics peculiar alone to the Ply- 
K > weekly Register, Portage, Wis., K 7 pes K 7 
for a period of fourteen years, ; 
Maurice Goodman, the present By using the Plymouths the advertiser secures that individuality 4 
K > proprietor, told me to-day that he K y and strength which cause his ads to stand out prominently before K “ 
would give me an order early in 
the fall for another complete new the reader. 
K y dress, including display type for K > By using the Plymouths the job-printer is enabled to give his K b 
oe ; ‘ ‘ work those touches of real art which appeal to his patron’s sense of 
0ugn 1e dress in question - . : — S A c 
, ‘ from you myself, in November, K ‘ the beautiful and give to his printing the impress of superiority. K ‘ 
1886, and it is doing fairly good All the Plymouths are cast from Superior Copper- Mixed Metal 
work yet. A ae record. on our Uniform-Line system. Each face lines with every other 
. F. GOODELL. 
K > K b on the same body cast on this system, and all sizes line together K 7 
without other justification than leads and slugs. Descending letters 
K z ze 37 oy x K > are seldom kerned, and where kerning is necessary it is so slight K > 
x x x x x x that all inconvenience is avoided. 
» rx =o a a a “ Superior Copper- Mixed Metal is the hardest, lightest, toughest, ? ‘ 
7 vy, . best finished, and most durable type made —points of excellence 
For sale by : | which won for it the highest award at the Chicago World’s Fair in ; : 
K > ‘ > 1893 and at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
Minnesota Type Foundry Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. ee 
K y Great Western Gype Foundry, ~ > 
ie Barnhart Bros. @ Spindler 
Great Western Gype Foundry, 4 ° p 9 
K > Omaha, Neb. K e Type Tounsere > 
a * 
St. Louis Printers Supply Co., 
nan St. Louis, Mo. rare CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S, A. Keays 
Southern Printers Supply Co., 
Washington, D. C. 
K 1 Nicklin’s Southwest Printers 2 A A AR FS A FR FR A A we a 7 
Supply, Los Angeles, Cal. x % % x x % x x x x x % 
Pacific Printers Supply House, |, ?) ?) v Me we we ~ 7 ve vv vv ‘J 
RN rage spneigesest ; TAMA INAV AVA CAA A AV VIVA A A AAV VAVIAVIANIZ : 
/N /~\ /| 
E. C. Palmer @ Co., \ AWA 
" y New Orleans, La. < > Ny K y 
F. Wesel Manufacturing Co., 4 
New York City, N. Y. ) / 
.) 
K 1 R. W. Hartnett @ Bros., | 7 V) ) Y) K 4 
Philadelphia, Pa. Vi VV /\V 
IV) VANDA VA KANN VW VA WA IVA KWANIVA KYA NV HVA WAV) KWAK 
K . ee a a Cay Lay 4 Lay a a aN Lal a ae La) Ge) te) tay b 
x x x x x x x x x x x x x x x x x x 
o v2 L 2 wz A 2 v2 v2 wz ww Ava Av wz vA vd Av 2 Av AY ww v2 ws 
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DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING 


NO SUCTION go NO ELECTRICITY 


Main Office and Factory, 
PEARL RIVER, N.Y. 


5 
(See Descriptive / 


TORONTO, 28 Front St., West 
LONDON, 46 Farringdon St. 























TING PRESS FEEDING MACHINE 


5 


ee Descriptive Article) 


Automatic Devices all Mechanically Controlled 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
127 Duane St. 315 Dearborn St. 12 Pearl St. 
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THE JAENECKE 
PRINTING INK 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 

















NEWARK, N. J. 
and NEW YORK 


; Awarded 
7 Prize 


icicle Medal 

LITHOGRAPHIC I NKS 

DRY COLORS and VARNISHES at the 
»|* Paris 





— Exposition 
be aboREsseD To. THE Maly 1900 
GISGGSIGS 


OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK IS NOW READY 
AND WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 














Factories: 


Newark, N.J.; Hanover, Germany; Moscow, Russia. 








1-2 
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ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 









Early in 1901| 






For a dozen years our principal adver- ‘~~’! 
tisement has been the quality of our work. 

Early next year we shall have the finest 
engraving plant in, America, at Fifth 
Avenue and Nineteenth Street. It is 
being ‘‘ built to order.” 

No user of Half-Tone Plates can afford 
not to deal with us. 












en commu? (0) ee ead 
UNTIL NEXT YEAR OUR ADDRESS WILL BE 


104. CHAMBERS STREET. <= 


























































ENGRAVERS AND PRINT- 
INTERESTED IN 


PROOFING 


ERS 


rATaiRS 


SHOULD HAVE OUR SAMPLES 


<DYULTRAFINE PROOFING 
20 x 25—Extra thick, 
Finished one side. 


ARISTO PROOFING 
21 x 264%—Medium thick. 
Finished one side. 


qB>SUPERFINE COATED 


25 x 38—120 Ibs. to the ream. 
Finished both sides. 


<ZRTRICHROMATIC COATED 


Many sizes and weights. 
Finished one side. 


Write for samples and sheets 
for trial. 


THE PAPER MILLS’ 
> Oo Mm TrtA HN F 


z15 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 














If You Want the GENVINE 


HEMPEL QUOINS 
=m Note thes 


==, 


e points = 









that prevent Slipping, and which 
are found only on the GENUINE 
HEMPEL’S IMPROVED QUOINS, 
and which are marked “IMPROVED,’’ 
as in above cut, and not otherwise. 
#2 BEWARE of Quoins marked Hem- 
pel which are not made by Hempel 
and are intended to deceive! AARAR 
#2The Genuine are made only in 
Buffalo, N.»., and nowhere else, and 
ARE SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN 
PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. ## 4242 
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“RECOLLECT THAT TRIFLES MAKE PERFECTION AND THAT—. 
PERFEC TION IS NO TRIFLE” MICAHAEL‘ANGELO. S¥Y-~ SY SY 
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322 SOVTH SALINA STREET 


SYRACVSE, NEW YORK 
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THE 
PLATFORM 
DIVIDES 




















THOSE WHO AGREE 


THAT 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


DESERVES SUCCESS 


BECAUSE OF THEIR 


PLATFORM 


PUURGTIY,. . « » » « » » » eee 
PROMPTNESS,. ... .. . Second. 
PRIGE, .. ss sssesss 
COURTEOUS TREATMENT, ALWAYS. 


CT] 
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1925 SOUTH STREET, CINCINNATI. 
345 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
147 PEARL STREET,.... BOSTON. 
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Eleven Sizes. 


Coes’ 








Coes’ Knives. 
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Made for 


Photo Prints, Press Proofs, 
Stereo Matrices, Cards, etc. 





Warrant. 


A postal mentioning this, brings prices and printed matter, and souvenir 





card-holder. No mention—no souvenir. See? 





SIZES 


i. a 
84 “ec 
9% ce 
10% iad 
12 “ce 


No. 
00 Trims 4 in. square 
“ce 5 ay ce 


DRY PLATE CO. 








Sole Agents 





14% sc 
19 “ec 
— * 


OANA NN HP WM KH CO 

















»~ “ | WORCESTER, MASS. 
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M. WOLFE’S 


Perfect Line Screen Plates 


CRAMER 
lsochromatic 
Plates 


Show a decided advantage in the 
perfect rendering of clouds, distant 
mountains and colored foliage in 
landscape work. See page 60 
of this number for illustration, the 
original negative of which was 
made on Cramer Iso Instantaneous 


Plate. Made only by 


G- Cramer Dry Plate Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 32 East Tenth Street. 


PPI FFF 


for Half-Tone Photo-Engraving. 
ORIGINAL DIAMOND ENGRAVED. 


M. WOLFE’S 


Three-Color Printing Process 





A practical process, taught in 
a practical manner. 


DQDDDPDPDBOBDOOOVOOLY 


The foundation of the Three-Color Process is ortho- 
chromatic photography. HUNDREDS of dollars in 
engraver’s work can be SAVED by understanding 
this. M. WOLFE’S PROCESS f¢eaches it thoroughly. 
For particulars, address 


M. WOLFE, 
18 East Fourth Street, 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
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DouUBLE-SIXTEEN Book FOLDER 


MECHANICAL AUTOMATIC POINTS 


* 9-32, jrkd 
——_ 


AGENTS MADE BY 


NEW YORK—WELpD & STURTEVANT, 12 Reade Street. ~ 
CHICAGO — CHAMPLIN & SMITH, 324 Dearborn Street. BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


LONDON —M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Works, Phoenix Place, 
Mt. Pleasant, W. C. ERIE, PA. 
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We have the largest and most complete plant in America for manufacturing all kinds of Printing and 


Embossing Plates by all known methods and processes. 


F. A. RINGLER COMPANY 


21-23 BARCLAY STREET TO 
26-28 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


SPECIMEN OF HALF-TONE ENGRAVING, WOODCUT FINISH. 
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Printers 





Color 


The wonderful growth of three-color and other styles of color 





printing has made it necessary to devise some new and convenient 


method of printing plates in perfect register. We have met this 





demand, as will be seen in the illustration, by the invention of the 
CHALLENGE, 2xiiessntowta 
GIN REGISTER HOOK # # # 


to be used in connection with our Metal Sectional BlocKs. These Hooks are placed 
on all sides of the plate, and by use of a small key, as shown, the Hook on one side is released 


and the one opposite is tightened; by this means a plate may be moved the smallest fraction of an 











inch. Circulars and all other information for the asking. 
We have the most extensive facilities for manufacturing all kinds of Special Combination 
Blocks for Railroad Time Tables, Book and Color Printing. 


SOLD BY DEALERS Manufactured by LHE CHALLENGE— 
EVERYWHERE. MACHINERY CO., 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO. 


Snag rag Plactiic Company 
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HIGH-GRADE MOTOR 
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ELECTROTYPERS 
PRINTERS 
AND BOOKBINDERS 



































2 The Lundell apparatus which we manufacture is celebrated 
S the world over for its efficiency, durability, compactness and <<% 
‘ careful workmanship. It is non-sparking, safe and reliable. It reduces the cost of power and increases the = 
é-> production, and is by far the most satisfactory method of operating machines. Send for Bulletin No. 3200. @ 


= General Offices, 527-53! West 34th Street, NEW YORK. & 
ss CHICAGO: Fisher Building. BOSTON: 275 Devonshire Street. Z & 
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.Our 1g00.. 
Electrotype Journal is just off the Press 


It contains new stock designs in Headings, Initials, Ornaments 


and Tail Pieces. Also our 1go01 assortment of Calendar Plates. 
A COPY OF IT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE STAMP O°F aki 
. 
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The above design represents our Calendar Plate No. 163. The upper panel is mortised to allow of setting in 
business card. The lower panel is blank and for it we furnish a set of 12 monthly calendar plates which, when 
printed and tabbed, will fit the space perfectly and harmonize with balance of design in style. 


Price of Electrotype of No. 163 . . $6.00 Price of 12 Monthly Plates, No. 165 . $5.00 


N fh 




















FRANKLIN CAMPAIGN CUTS 


PRICES NAMED ARF FOR HLECLTROS FROIN THE ORIGINALS. 





IN ADDITION TO THE 
SINGLE COLUMN HALF 
TONES SHOWN ON THIS 
SHEET 

We have a larger size, measuring 
378 x 5% inches. Electrotypes 
of all four subjects, X5, 6, 7 and 
& for sale at $2.00 each. 

Double column size of X13, 14 
15 and 16 for sale at $1.50 each. 


And half column size of X13 and 





15 at 50 cents each. 


X53. FI°RICE, $1.00 X7.. PRICE, 31.00 
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X14. PRICE, 75 CENTS 








X15. PRICE, 75 CENTS. X1G. PRICE, 75 CENTS. 
FRANKLIN itcrrotyexc COMPANY 
pecenniaphnd 341-351 Dearborn Street 


If you want cuts of candidates 
other than here shown, send for .; Hd | ca AGO 


Complete Specimen Sheet. 
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TATUM 
PUNCHES 


Perfectly adjustable at every point. 

Noiseless in operation. 

Punch from 1 to 20 holes at a time, 1% to 27 
inches between centers. 

Standard sizes, ,'s to 34 inch in diameter, or 
approximate irregular shape. 

Special sizes to order. 

Most accurate—will punch single sheets of 
tissue paper. 

Most efficient—will punch upward of 100 
sheets at a time. 

In constant use in many of the best printing 
houses in the country. 

Invaluable for fine work for booklets, loose- 
leaf ledgers, record forms, order blanks, 
cataloguing cards, calendars, labels, 
tags, etc. 

Ask for further information—we have some 

convincing testimonials. 





































STEAM POWER, 


Tatum’s Adjustable 
Paper Punches i222] | 





















N addition to regular solid punches supplied with the 
I machines, we are prepared to furnish special 
attachments for punching any regular or irregular 
shapes in any desired number, at any point in a sheet 
of any length, and up to 30-inch width. 

Such an attachment in no way impairs the efficiency 
of the regular machine, but greatly widens its usefulness, 
as the change from the ordinary punch with solid dies 
to the attachment can be made in a few minutes. 

Labels for spools and a great variety of irregular 
punched work can thus be done with great rapidity and 
accuracy. We would like to explain more fully; perhaps 
you will be good enough to write. 




























THE SAM’L C. TATUM CoO. 


424 W. Water Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 












Agencies: 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd.j*** 224 Branches. 
WELD & STURTEVANT, ...... New York and Chicago. 
























FOOT POWER. 
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MAX LEVY’S 
ENGRAVED GRATINGS 


FOR THE 


HALF-TONE PROCESS 


Still remain the standard of perfection. The best 
work produced in the world is done with their aid. 


CDA 
A Good Companion to the 


LEVY SCREEN 


IS THE 


COOKE PROCESS LENS 


This Lens ts corrected for three regions of the 
spectrum, and is THE Lens for three-color work. 


say MAX LEVY 


1213 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sole Agent for the United States. 
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AN OCTOBER OPPORTUNITY 


























F you have tried these well-known inks, you know they are the best. 
That is why they are the standards adopted by the leading printers of 
If you have not given them a test, do so during October, 
when we will make the following cut prives: on these ‘one. good 


the world. 


only during the month of October. 


Half-Tone Black 
® Crow Black a 


4 Diamond Black 2 
® Comet Black 


v) In not less than 50-lb. lots. 
o 
Q) 


Banner Black = 








In not less than 100-Ib. lots. 


70c 
40c 
30c 
20c 


12c 








The Standard Printing Ink Co. 


Pd 


CINCINNATI, OHIO Se se se 
Chicago Branch, 71 Plymouth Place 








Our Specialties: 


ARAARAR ATL 


Crow Black, 


Comet Black, 


Half-Tone Black, 


Diamond Black, 


Banner Black. 

Tri-Color Inks, 

Gold Ink, 

Weatherproof Colored Inks, 


Copying Inks, 


Sunproof Poster Inks, 


Engravers’ Proof Black. 





Great Saving 
effected byzsing 


Keratol 


In addition to the differences here shown, 
there is a large saving in the labor of 
cutting stocK—a boy can cut Keratol as 
well as a man. 





a pattern and a few dozen leathers. 


The Keratol C 


P. R. BRADLEY, Manager 


a ee oe a 


[EKRKKK EEE KEKE EERE EE EK EEE EEE KEKE KEKE EK EKER KEKE KERR EKER KEK RRR: 


The following table accurately exhibits the expense of a cover 7 x 8% inches cut 
from various leathers and Keratol, and shows at a glance the 


Keratol is cheaper than leather at four cents per foot. 
If a larger cover than 7 x 8% is cut, the difference in favor of 
Keratol will be far greater, according to principles well known in the trade. 
purposely selected. This table is based on cutting a quantity of 7 x 8% inch covers, and was issued 
some time ago when the leathers mentioned were cheaper. 
known as the best substitute for leather, and you want the BEST. 
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Comparative Costs: 


Cost per 

Cover 7 x 8% cover: 
Black grained Skiver (98 ft. to doz.) at $7.80 per doz. - 5% cents 
BLACK KERATOL at40c. peryard - - -2 
Black grained NSkiver (120 ft. to doz.) at $9.60 per doz. - - 5% 
BLACK KERATOL at40c.peryard - - - -2 
Black grained Skiver (135 ft. to doz.) at $10.75 per doz. - - - 4% 
BLACK KERATOL at 40c. per yard - - - - -2 
Black undressed Skiver at Sc. per ft. - - - - - -4 
BLACK KERATOL at40c. peryard - - -2 
Colored undressed or glazed Skiver (135 ft. to doz. ) at w. 50 per doz. 3% 
COLORED KERATOL at 45c. per yard - -——/ 


Water-grained Buffing, first quality, at 9c. per foot - - - ae) 


“ 


COLORED KERATOL at 45c. per yard -2%* 
Water-grained Buffing, fair quality, at 8c. perft. - - - - -S% “ 
COLORED KERATOL at45c.peryard - - - - -2%" 
Embossed grained Buffing, first quality, at7¥%c. per foot - - -4% “ 
COLORED KERATOL at45c.peryard - - -_—5 
Embossed grained Buffing, fair quality, at 7c. perft. - - -4% “ 
COLORED KERATOL at45c.peryard - - - - 2% 


Any one can verify the above figures with 
A small-sized cover was 


Throughout the world KERATOL is 


oO. NEWARK, N. J. 


South and Van Buren Streets 
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KERATOL | 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
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WE HAVE INCREASED OUR PLANT THREE TIMES WITHIN 
THE LAST EIGHTEEN MONTHS, AND NOW HAVE THE MOST 
UP-TO-DATE PRINTING INK FACTORY IN THE WORLD 














THE GLIDDEN & WHITE COMPANY 
MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PRINTING INKS 








Cable Address, “HIGHGRADE” CLEVELAND 




















We Want You to I ry 
Our Inks 


We want you to try our Inks. Now, if you will make us up a little trial 
order, we will express it prepaid at net prices herewith: 











Per Lb. Per Lb. 
Gold Size (any shade), . . . . . $.75 $ Bronze Red, . . . .... . . $2.40 
Magnesia,. . .60 & Rose Lake Red, . . t«w « « 240 
Combined Ink Reducer and Glosser, .50 2 Light or Dark Job Green, oe * 4 60 
Ink Dryer, . Pe raat 30 $. Bank-Note Green, . . . . . . . 2.00 
Lemon or Orange Yellow, . . . . 60 |82] Light or Dark Brown, ies a BB 
Tints (amy shade),. . . . ... 40 [Ss Copying Inks (any color), . . . . ‘1.00 
3) 48 Be Typewriter Inks (any color), o>» a 
Tint White, . . eae 30 |82! No.1 BookInk, ....... 40 
No. 1 Fine Bronze Blue, | ae 1.00 fe No. 2 Book Ink, . . se « .20 
No. 1 Fine Ultramarine Blue, . . . 7 ise Extra Fine Half-Tone Bl ack, en 3 75 
Oriental Blue, 1.00 | ¥ Fine Half-Tone Black, . . .. . 50 
Peacock Blue, 1.80 |§& Fine Book and Cut Black, . . . . 35 
Royal Blue, 2.40 Be Book-Heading Black, “> « » « £60 
Pine PUPDIC, 6 6 os 6 se Be 2.40 S) Label Black, . . 25 
Alkali-Proof Red, . . oe 48 a Light, Medium or Deep ‘Blue-Black, 1.00 
No. 1 Fine Bright Job Red, ae Se Extra Fine Job Black, 4 ; 75 
Brilliant Scarlet Red, ous eae | > Poster Inks (any shade), x.» -s 25 
Vermilion Red, rz. {= LAKE SHORE BLACK,. ... . 50 





Get on the Right Track— 
Use Glidden’s LAKE SHORE BLACK 


The Greatest Catalogue and Magazine Ink ever put on the Market. 
IF IT OFFSETS WITHOUT SLIP-SHEETING, WE PAY FREIGHT BOTH WAYS 
50 Cents per Pound if you order a Ton 


Our competitors are all up against it—wondering how it’s made, 
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The Golding Jobber 


POWER OF IMPRESSION 


is computed from the length of lever, power applied and distance passed through. 

Length of lever in the GOLDING JOBBER is four times that of the most 
powerful crank-action press in use today. 

Power applied depends upon the operator. 

The distance passed through while the platen is on the impression is one- 
seventh of the entire movement in the GOLDING JOBBER against only one- 


twenty-eighth in the most powerful crank-action press. The approximate ratio of 
efficiency between the GOLDING 


JOBBER and others is 


4 0 | 


This is due to our use of tog- 
gles in addition to the crank. 





So much for impression. 

But efficiency without speed 
would be of no commercial value 
whatever. 

We’re going to say something 
on speed next month. 

Meantime you figure what 4 
to 1 would mean in your pressroom 
—repairs— quality of work—etc. 


GOLDING & CO. 


BOSTON, 183 Fort Hult Square Printing Presses, Paper Cutters, Tools 


NEW YORK, 540 Pearl St. 4 
PHILADELPHIA, 1004 Arch St. and Materials 


CHICAGO, 78-80 W. Jackson St. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES AND CIRCULARS 
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Colortype Blotters <# 





DESIGNS. | NTERPRISING PRINTERS AND 
SOLD INSETS ONEY. | =-STATIONERS SELL THEM. 














Send for Samples and Prices on Colortype Work. LARGE LINE OF STOCK PICTURES AND PICTURE CARDS. 





Chicago Colortype Company, 


1205-1213 ROSCOE BLVD., CHICAGO, 


ART COLOR PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 
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| hadag Patented 4-Deck 
( : C)S Straightline 
: Newspaper Printing 


CRD ~~ Folding Machine 
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HIGHEST AWARD given to the Goss Printing Press Co. on their 
4-Deck Straightline Press now on exhibition at the Paris Exposition. 


The only perfect machine that makes any number of pages — without 
the use of angle bars or turners. There are no complicated parts, every- 
thing is clear sailing from start to finish. 


STRAIGHTLINE PRESSES are Prize-Winners and Money-Makers. 








PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


16th Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 

















fe mE excellence of Sanders’ 

Engravings are known 
@e throughout the country. 
This is the secret of our enormous 
business. If your catalogue or 
advertising is to attract and hold 
the attention of its readers, you 
must have the best. © % 2% % 
We employ a large number of 
artists for getting up special de- 
signs for newspaper advertise- 
ments, letter-heads, book illustra- 
tions and cover pages. Sketches 
for all such work can be submit- 
ted for approval before making 
the engravings. 2% % 2% 2% 


HOLLAND BUILDING. 


ST.LOUIS,U.S.A. 
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12 Different Pictures. | 
Eight of which 

are shown — 

four on each side of 

this sheet. 

Sold in sets of 

| twelve pictures only, 

| in full sheets or cut. 





TYPE MATTER for advertising 
purposes can be set 
3% x5 inches 


The best Coated Blotter Stock. 
Half-Tones can be used in print- 
ing advertising matter. 





Full length of Blotter, 9% inches 


Chicago Colortype Company, 


1205 ROSCOE BLVD., CHICAGO, 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE AT PARIS 


EXPOSITION, 1900. 





Width, 4 inches 








Printers 


Lithographers 


| WANT 


aderses | BLOTTERS 


EVERYBODY 
CAN USE BLOTTERS. 


4A 


For Prices, write to CHICAGO COLORTYPE CO., 


1205 Roscoe Blvd., Chicago. 
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HALF-TONE 


THREE COLOR 
PROCESS 


ANAC! 
WOOD ENGRAVING 


AND 


ELECTROTYPING 


SEND 
Twenty-five cents 


Instamps 
«for our 
LatestStock Catalogue 
containing 
over Five Hundred 


Subjects 
Suitable for books 
booklets 


periodicals 
and 


advertising purposes 


147-140-151 NORTH TENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





WE PROMPTLY PRODUCE PERFECT PRINTING 


HALF-TONES FOR NEWSPAPERS 
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FOR PRINTING FROM 
ALUMINUM w~ w w 


THE RESULT or ELEVEN 
YEARS OF BUILDING anp 
PRINTING EXPERIENCE. 























Rotary 
Lithographic 
Printing 
Press (1898 Model) 














THE SMITH GRAINING AND POLISHING MACHINE. 
















Hf We manufacture this machine under 

the following U. S. Patents: 

No. 392,556 — Method of Graining Plates for 
Surface Printing. 


No. 406,398 — Apparatus for Graining Print- 
ing Plates. 


No. 662,554— Use of Elastic Material and 
Rotary or Gyrating Motion in Graining 
Plates for Surface Printing. 

These patents cover the whole field 
of mechanical graining for surface print- 
ing, and are basic patents. Infringe- 
ments will be prosecuted. 








HARRIS & JONES 


AGENTS : : : PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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SEE UNDER “BUSINESS NOTICES” THE STORY OF THIS PLATE. 
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‘PHILADA: 
PENNA> 


N. B.—Send ten 2-cent stamps for our New Album of THREE-COLOR PROCESS CUTS. Suitable for Calendars, Blotters, Inserts, etc, 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATES. 
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DONE SUMP onYour FAINTER 


FOR MAKING A 7 CATALOGUES 


YOU GAVE H HiM iM POOR CUTS| 


TO dae HEL FROM. 
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OFFICE OF 


THe Unite States ALUMINIUM Printinc PLate Co. 


87 NASSAU STREET 








NEW YORK, July 2, 1900. 








To the Lithographic Trade: 





The lithographic trade is hereby informed that The United States Aluminium Printing Plate 
Company, which was organized in 1894, to own and control the letters patent issued to John Mullaly and 
Lothrop L. Bullock, No. 459,239, dated September 8, 1891, for the use of aluminium plates in connection 
with lithography, has now acquired by purchase all rights of Otto Carl Strecker, of Josef Scholz, of the 
Strecker-Scholz Company, of the Ellery Howard Company and of the Aluminum Plate and Press Company 
in and to the following letters patent of the United States and Canada, viz: 


































United States Letters Patent, Numbers, 
459,239, dated September 8, 1891; 
483,498, dated September 27, 1892; 
516,238, dated March 13, 1894; 
522,719, dated July 10, 1894; 
567,926, dated September 15, 1896 ; 
590,966, dated October 5, 1897 ; 
597,366, dated January 11, 1898; 


And Canadian Letters Patent, Numbers, 
40,346, dated September 14, 1892; ? 
43,871, dated August 9, 1893; 





which patents control the use of aluminium for surface printing and control all processes formerly known 
under the name of Mullaly, or United States process, and the processes formerly known under the name 
of Strecker-Scholz or German process. The undersigned company is prepared to issue licenses for the 
use of said letters patent and inventions on reasonable terms. 

Licenses heretofore issued jointly by the Aluminum Plate and Press Company and the Strecker- 
Scholz Company have been taken over by this company. 

The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, of 29 Warren Street, New York, and 328 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, are the sole selling agents of the undersigned, and all orders for aluminium 
plates given by duly authorized licensees will be promptly executed by said selling agents. 

The use of aluminium for surface printing without a license or in any way infringing upon any of 
the letters patent aforesaid will be promptly prosecuted by the undersigned. 

Inquiries may be addressed either to the undersigned or their selling agents. 


Respectfully, 


THE UNITED STATES ALUMINIUM PRINTING PLATE CO. 
JOHN MULLALY, President. 
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100 Good For YQ 


NO SKIM MILK WORKMANSHIP o 
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To get the full benefit of this method of driving, 
the machines must be carefully equipped. Our 
plan secures all the desirable features of the 
electric drive and retains whatever is convenient 
in the belt-driving arrangement. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
PATERSON, N. J., U. S.A 





The Electric Drive 


has been shown to be about the neatest 
and most convenient driving arrange- 
ment for Photo-Engravers. 
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BLUE LABEL BRAND. 


WE CALL THESE THE STOCKIEST AND BEST FEELING ENVELOPES 
THAT HAVE YET BEEN SHOWN FOR LOW PRICED GOODS. .... 

















XX XX XXX XXX 
No. 100 200 300 ASO 

















This line is carried only in sizes 5, 6, 63;, are all high cut and the four weights 
numbered as above made ONLY in WHITE WOVE and put up ONLY in HALF THOUSANDS. 
It will pay you to add this line. You can depend on their running uniform and 
being kept up to Standard in weight and quality. Samples and prices on application. 


United States Envelope Company, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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‘Trade fora menae Bulky Envelope hee Most of | 
the features of the better grades and yet to be had at a | 
Low Cost. 


Sy eT | 


If you have not al ready received them sea at once 
“a samples and prices:your line is not complete without 


| We PIVOT SPECIAL; = 


It is designed to meet any competition. 














United States Gnvelope Company, 


Springfield, Mass. 
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RITE US IN RELATION TO HALF- 
TONES, ZINC ETCHINGS, WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS, WASH DRAWINGS, 
Me} ELECTROTYPING OR ANY * % # 

SEX OTHER WORK YOU MAY WANT. 
WORK ENTRUSTED TO US WILL NOT ONLY 
BE DONE WELL, IT WILL BE DONE QUICKLY 
AND REASONABLE. »# SEND SIX CENTS IN 
STAMPS FOR BOOKLET OF FINE ENGRAV- 
INGS IN HALF-TONE, PEN & INK, & WOOD. \\ 





































See our specimen cuts 
on another page of this number 
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Specimen of Clay Modelling for Cover Page 
Designed and Engraved in Half-tone by the 


ELECTRO-LIGHT ENGRAVING CO. 


409-415 Pearl Street A NEW YORK 
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227 ST.CLAIRSE. PITTBLDG. 


(CLEVELAND 07 











A MAIL ORDER WILL CON- 
VINCE YOU THAT THERE IS 
NOT A MORE UP-TO-DATE 
ENGRAVING ESTABLISH- 
MENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES—AND YOU KNOW 
WHAT THAT MEANS 0d 
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FASHIONED 


WAYS 


ARE NOT OURS 


THE 

DIT TSBURG 
DHOTO- 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


DIT TSBURG 
DA. 
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DESIGNERSS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
HALF-TONE & 
ZINC- ETCHERS 


373 DEARBORN Sr. | 
Gini (en-vere) 
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Tel.N° Harrison ~ 130. 
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e | Unprecedented 
e | 
eliance == 
See | Strength 
.. THE ONLY... 


9 
Photo-Engravers 
on which perfect proofs of 
Proof Press half-tone cuts the full size 
of the platen, as well as perfect proofs of the tiniest line 


engraving, can be made. For proving color plates, where 
the slightest variation is fatal, the register is perfect. 








= 










SELCEEES TT | 





NET WEIGHT, 
3,000 LBs. 








In use by prominent Photo-Engravers and Three-color 
Plate Makers in the United States and Europe. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE 


Six SIzES AND STYLES MADE. 
(EXTRA HEAVY) 














New A Style, ... Platen15x20inches | Lion,..... Platen 22 x 30 inches 
Regular B Style, . Platen 20x 25inches | Mammoth, . Platen 24x 32 inches 
New B Style, . ... Platen 20x 26inches | Mastodon, . Platen 25x 36 inches 









For further information and prices, write to the manufacturers, 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CoO. 
195-199 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


A.W. PENROSE & Co., Lloyd Square, W.C., London, England, Sole Agents for 
England, France, Australia, South Africa, Spain and Portugal. 

KurmscuH & Co., Frankfort a. M., Germany, Sole Agents for Germany, Austria, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Italy and Russia. 
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ALWAYS IN STOCK BDANCIIES SEE 


AT ALL OUR BRANCHES _ pivectony 


HAMILTON 
WOOD GOODS 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


























SET IN ARLINGTON SERIES 
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We desire to call the attention of the Electro- 
typing and Engraving trades to the superior quality 


of the goods manutactured by us. They are now 


widely in use in most of the leading establishments 
in the United States and Canada, and we can refer 
to scores of our customers who will attest to the 
quality of our manufactures. Our main plant, being 


located in the.heart of the great lumber districts of 

OF SUPERIOR QUALITY the Northwest, we are enabled to procure the finest 
grades of lumber for our backing, and we can sell 

our product at the lowest possible figure. A large stock of Engraving Woods and Backing are 
carried in stock at Two Rivers, Wis., and Middletown, N. Y., and orders can be promptly filled. 


+ 

+ 

; THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
+ 

+3 








Eastern Factory and Warehouse, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. Main Office and Factory, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
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LAMINATED BACKING WOOD. HOW TO ORDER BACKING LUMBER. 


THE NEW MOUNTING LUMBER. HE standard thickness is 7<-inch, and this thickness will allow final 

HIS mounting lumber has recently been placed on the market by dressing off the back after plates are mounted. Most of our cus- 

us, and it has met with unprecedented success. Electrotypers have tomers who have Daniels’ planers order their backing this thickness. 

at once perceived its excellent qualities, and its superiority for large If a small piece of plate is sent us we will plane the lumber so that the 

plates. Being constructed of several layers of wood, in which the grain plates will be type high when mounted without further dressing. Many of 
is crossed alternately, it can not SHRINK, SWELL OR CRACK. An impor- our customers find this the most desirable and economical method. 


PANELED BACKING. 


OR large plates and in book-work where a number of uniform boards 
are required that are too large to mount on the ordiuary uncleated 
backing, owing to the liability of warping, we recommend this 
improved cleated backing, and will fully guarantee it to give perfect satis- 
faction. It is made of clear selected stock, free from all imperfections of 
any kind. The workmanship is first-class and it is strictly a high-grade 
backing wood. A good plate is worth a good mount. The few cents that 





LAMINATED MOUNTING WOOD. 


tant feature of this backing wood is its ability to withstand a long and 
heavy run under a large plate, without giving way in the center and show- 
ing alight print. This has been thoroughly demonstrated by exhaustive 
experiments. We furnish this backing in standard thicknesses of % or }§ 
inches, or we will plane to a sample plate so that cuts will be type high 
when mounted without further dressing. The price is 20 cents per foot, 
net. Lots of 100 feet are delivered F.O.B. Two Rivers, at $16.00. Fur- 
nished in blocks any size desired. Standard sizes are 12x24, 16x24, 24x36. 
Thirty inches the narrow way is the largest size we make. 


1) 


\ 
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BIRCH AND CHERRY BACKING WOODS. 


M ieee from well-selected stock, free from all imperfections, planed 
%-inch in thickness or thinner, at regular price. Put upin packages 

of 100 square feet, in assorted widths from 3 to 10 inches wide. 
Special widths and heavier thicknesses can be furnished at special prices. 
The unprecedented success of our popular birch backing wood is most 
gratifying. It is the cheapest backing wood ever put on the market, and a good mount costs over the price of a poor one cuts little figure in com- 
at the same time it is one of the best. Some of the most extensive parison to the satisfaction derived from sending out good mounts, or the 
engraving establishments are using this wood exclusively on all regular customer’s satisfaction in the use of them. 








PANELED MOUNTING WOOD, 


work, to the satisfaction of themselves and their customers. For all We make these paneled blocks in 2-foot lengths and put them up in 
ordinary work we fully guarantee it equal to the best cherry wood. any width desired. We usually have them ordered with half-inch varia- 
Price, Birch Backing, per 100 feet, F. O. B. Two Rivers, $ 6.00. tions. This is a perfect backing for large cuts. It is guaranteed not to 


~ ‘ “ “ . 5 , 
Cherry 100 12.09, warp under any circumstances, Price, per square foot, 20 cents. 
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Full equipments of the Latest and most Improved 


ROLLER-MAKING MACHINERY 


furnished. 














Estimates for Large or Small Outfits. 
JAMES ROWE, 76 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 


PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd., European Agents, 
15 Tudor St., London, E.C., Eng. 
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ROLLERS 
Bingham Brothers Co. 


Founded 1849. 
Manufacturers of **‘MACHINE- CAST” 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 
COMPOSITION, 
ETC. 


49-51 Rose Street, \ 4 { 413 Commerce St., 
NEW YORK. gaa _ PHILADELPHIA. 
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FROM STEEL DIES. 





We have just completed a Sample Book for the 7yvade, 
embracing over fifty samples; also illustrating fifty different 
grades of Bond and Linen Papers. 


WM. FREUND @& SONS, 
WRITE FOR 174-176 STATE STREET, 
PARTICULARS. er CHICAGO. 


Headquarters i ENGRAVED INVITATIONS AND CARDS, At prices consistent with 
for | EMBOSSED STATIONERY, all kinds, superior workmanship. 
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E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 
New YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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PARALLEL FOLD PASTING MACHINE. 
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PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 


FOR BOOK, PAMPHLET 
AND PERIODICAL WORK 


Chambers Brothers Company, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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EAPENSIVE 
TRIFLE S 











Francis, 

King of France, 

Stand up, 

This is your inning, 

You ought to know the value of a trifle, 
You’re the chap 

Who got a shave, 

Happened in a barber shop 

One Summer day 

And razed your beard, 

Your auburn, Vandyck beard 

With which 

You won your queen, fair Eleonora’s heart, 
*Twas just a common shave 

You had—bay rum, perhaps, 

And tonic, sea foam, 

Or perchance 

Your hair trimmed, 

Even then 

It should have cost 

A france or two, at most, 

With half-a-dozen centimes for the boy 
Who brushed you off, 

Instead, that shave 

Cost France three million fighting men, 
Three centuries of war 

When Eleonor 

Saw you without your beard, 

She left you for your Cousin John, 
John of Anjou, and right there 

Things began to happen, 

Which shows 

That trifles 

Are seldom trifling things. 

That’s HISTORY. 


Now, Mr. Printer, you are ‘<next.’’ 
Your ink, your printing ink, 

The ink you’re using day by day 
On work that means for you 
Money and work 

And more money 

And more work, 

Is it good enough to do you good? 
Trifles. Not much! You’ll find 
You’ll have your troubles, too, 

If you trifle with your customers. 
The ink we make just the thing 
For you and your good paying 
Customers, 

It is the kind that brings 

You work, and keeps the 

Work you have. 

That’s BUSINESS. 



































































™ AULT & 
WIBORG 
COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
LONDON 

















BLACK, 577-61. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


VoL. XXVI. No. 1. 


CHICAGO, OCTOBER, 1900. Pie ee eee enka. 


COLOR-PRINTING IN 1866. 


BY THEO. L. DE VINNE. 





OON after the close of our Civil 
War, when our country was 
slowly recovering from the ef- 
fects of that struggle, a German 
came to New York city to intro- 
duce a new method of printing 
in colors from relief plates. He 

was not a printer but he had been employed in the 

office of his brother, who had been established in 

London, and he thought he knew the process thor- 

oughly. This process began with the art of etch- 

ing fine crayon-work on zine plates. He had seen 
it done and was quite confident he could do it or 
have it done without further instruction. He brought 
with him from London a Wharfedale printing-press 
and some other appliances that were needed. He was 

a persuasive talker and soon succeeded in getting con- 

tracts to keep his proposed printing-house busy for 

many months, for he had promised to furnish color- 
work at a largely reduced price fully equal to the finest 
lithographic work, which was then done on hand 




















presses only. 

He did not succeed. His knowledge of the process 
was superficial to the last degree, and he depended 
upon the skill of draftsmen, etchers and printers whom 
he could not instruct and who were repelled by his 
assumptions. Like all disappointed designers, engrav- 
ers and authors, he was sure that his want of success 
was the fault of the printer. If he had one good press- 
man he was sure that his process would succeed. He 
sent to London for this pressman, and a competent man 
he was, but he could not do what was required. After 
some months of expensive experiment he sold out his 
entire plant and his own services to the firm of Francis 
Hart & Co., who then had a fair reputation as good 
printers. The new process of etching fine crayon-work 
on zinc necessarily made a plate with very shallow 
counters. At that time (about 1866) nearly all book 
and job work in New York city was printed on large 
presses, with an elastic impression against a wool 

1-4 


blanket or india rubber. These elastic substances were 
soon found impracticable for the new plates. Francis 
Hart & Co. then had some experience in the printing 
of woodcuts against a hard packing, and in develop- 
ing light and shade by means of paper overlays. They 
also had used with fair success on illustrated papers 
the peeled overlay method of cutting out from a three 
or four ply cardboard the gray tints, the high lights 
and the exposed edges of a vignetted woodcut. 
Neither method could be used for the crayoned relief 
plate. The peeled overlay produced an uneven print. 
T 2 pasted overlay of thin paper, even after its edges 
had been softened with pumice stone, showed disagree- 
able dark lines in the print. [t was necessary, or it was 
so thought at that time, to make use, for this needed 
impression surface, of a thickly coated cardboard on 
which the maker-ready could vary the different 
degrees of impression by scraping off the thick friable 
coating of white with a sharp knife and pumice stone. 
This secured the result desired, but it was horribly 
expensive. The proper making ready of a medium 
sheet of eight pages kept a pressman busy for about 
three days, during which time the press stood idle, for 
the scraping down had to be done on the cylinder. 
How the expert pressman of today will smile at the 
crudeness of the methods used less than forty years 
ago! 

air results were reached by this expenditure of 
skill and patience, but it was soon found that the new 
process could be used to profit only on long editions. 
For an edition of two thousand impressions in colors, 
the lithographer would do similar work on the hand 
press quicker and better, and at smaller cost. In 1870 
the steam lithographic press had a firm foothold in this 
country, and that put an effectual stop to the threat- 
ened rivalry of plates crayoned in relief, and Francis 
Hart & Co. wisely gave up the competition. 

Francis Hart & Co. were probably the first printers 
in New York to experiment with the Meisenbach proc- 
ess of printing from relief plates produced by photo- 
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graphing through fine meshes on gelatin films. The 
introducer of the process hoped to secure a contract for 
the printing of postage stamps for the United States. 
His scheme was to print on the gelatin direct, and 
have that gelatin surface attached by the buyer of the 
stamp to the letter, on which it would cling and could 
not be removed. He did not succeed in getting the 
contract, but he helped to pave the way for the oncom- 
ing art of photoengraving, which, like Aaron’s rod, has 
swallowed all its rivals. 


Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
HALF-TONE PRESSWORK. 
BY A. B. RICE. 
HE use of half-tones has become so general that 
there are but few printers who do not use them 
in their regular run of work. As in most everything 
else, the results secured in printing from half-tones 
vary greatly, and this fact calls forth the question: “ Is 
it hard to secure good results from half-tones?” The 
writer answers, yes, for some persons; but other per- 
sons take to half-tone printing like a duck takes to 
water. To the pressman who finds this work easy 
there is nothing I can say, but to the other fellow I 
will try to give a few suggestions and “ pointers,” 
which, if carefully followed out, will enable him to 
secure good results in the use of half-tones. 

To produce first-class work it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have a first-class engraving; one made from a 
good subject properly photographed, and engraved 
with a screen suited to the subject and to the condi- 
tions under which it is to be used. It must not be too 
deep, nor too shallow, and should be accurately 
mounted on a hard block slightly less than type-high. 
Where circumstances permit, it is well to use a metal 
base. In particulars in which the engraving is entirely 
at fault the pressman is frequently criticised; but it is 
impossible for a pressman to produce a fine piece of 
work from a poor engraving. Whenever possible, the 
original photograph, as well as the engraver’s proof, 
should be in the hands of the pressman before com- 
mencing work, and if he is an artist perhaps he can 
correct some faults which exist in the plates. If a 
pressman restores some of the sharpness and contrast 
of the original photograph, and which is lacking in the 
cut, he is deserving of commendation. 

The kind and quality of the paper to be used is 
another important item. A smooth surface paper 
should be used. It is not possible to secure as good 
results on supercalendered paper as on coated paper. 
No one should expect that. But did it ever occur to 
you that all coated,or plated stock is not the same? 
Some is strong and will stand ink of a moderately 
strong body, while others will continually peel off 
unless the ink is reduced so thin that it is impossible to 
get a proper color. On the other hand, some paper 
shows deep pores on one side, while it requires a mag- 
nifying glass to detect the pores in others. If there is 
anything about coated paper that is more disagreeable 


than the odor it is the variation in quality, which the 
pressman is supposed to wrestle with and not say any- 
thing about. The man that buys the stock seems to 
think that if it is coated there is nothing else to be 
desired. 

The selection of inks should be made by the press- 
man. If he is unable to decide what he needs, he can 
hardly expect any one else to make the selection for 
him. The ink must be soft, well ground, and must not 
contain any sediment or grit. It must be capable of 
drying hard, and not be gummy or “tacky.” The 
trouble is not to get ink soft enough, but to get an ink 
which will hold its color. A faded-looking ink is 
unsightly, and you can not remedy this defect by the 
use of much ink and still secure a clear, sharp impres- 
sion. The use of reducers and dryers should be 
avoided, except in cases of absolute necessity. Colored 
inks are more difficult to manipulate than black and 
their selection requires a judgment not possessed by 
many pressmen. 

The rollers, also, can do much to add to or detract 
from the appearance of work. Soft, mushy rollers 
should not be used. They must, however, have plenty 
of suction. They should be set so light as not to work 
the ink into the meshes of the cut, and must be hard 
enough to ink the solids perfectly. 

If all the foregoing requirements have been met 
and you have a good press, the quality of work secured 
will depend upon the pressman. He has a fair oppor- 
tunity to show his ability. 

THE MAKE-READY. 

Some pressmen (so-called) have the idea that mak- 
ing a cut show up is making it ready. This idea is 
erroneous. The truth of the matter is, he has only 
reached the point at which he can show his skill. The 
main object is to get just the proper amount of impres- 
sion on each part of the cut, and this requires a judg- 
ment only secured by much experience. There are 
many means of producing this effect, and a description 
of a few of the more common methods may be of 
benefit. 

A hand-cut overlay requires the taking of several 
clear impressions. From these select three or four 
which seem best suited to the subject. In some cases 
the heavier sheets will be most suitable; in others, it 
will be best to use assorted, and in some cases it will be 
necessary to use but two sheets of the lightest weight. 
One sheet is selected for the base, which, in case the 
cuts have vignetted edges, will be chamfered to suit, 
and, in any case, the high lights will be removed, after 
which the solids will be cut from another sheet and 
properly matched in place on the base sheet, and the 
gradations in shading will be treated as required until 
finished. The pressman will do well to test this over- 
lay before laying it aside as finished, as it is a common 
mistake to make an improper selection in the weight of 
stock in making the overlay. If there is too much con- 
trast, it may cause much worry, and, in some cases, a 
new overlay may be necessary. Some pressmen match 
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this make-ready on the cylinder; others use it as an 
underlay, and place it between the plate and block, 
while some use both overlay and underlay in making 
ready the same cut. If used under the plate, heavier 
stock is required. It is exceedingly difficult to cor- 
rectly match an overlay on the cylinder, and there are 
several ways of doing this. Usually the overlay is 
placed as near the inside of the packing as possible, 
and fastened with paste to a sheet of strong manila 
paper, which has previously been shrunken on the 
cylinder. To produce a legible impression on this 
sheet, it is usually necessary to insert small pieces of 
cardboard through slits made in the sheet where the 
impression of the cuts should appear. When this 
method is used it is necessary to fasten the overlay 
from one lead to a nonpareil in advance of the impres- 
sion on the manila sheet to make up for the loss in full 
packing. Another method often used, and which, per- 
haps, is more accurate, is to place cardboard beneath 
the cuts to make the impression, removing the card- 
board afterward. The only difficulty in this is to get 
the same lock-up, but this difficulty can be overcome 
by using care. On the impression made in this man- 
ner the overlay can be matched exactly, and the results 
are seldom bad. 

It is possible to get fairly good results in much less 
time by a process known as stripping. In this the 
sheet for marking out type is all that is required, the 
cuts being treated at the same time. A black sheet, or 
carbon paper, is used on the back, while the pressman 
marks out the face of the cut by encircling the solids 
and heavy shades as often as his judgment dictates. 
The cut is then overlayed the same as type. Finally, 
before matching on the cylinder, the high lights and 
heavy edges are removed and the solids stripped with 
a slightly heavier paper. 

There are, also, some methods in use by which cuts 
can be made ready mechanically, or by the use of chem- 
icals. Perhaps the most popular of these is a patented 
process which requires little or no knowledge of over- 
lays. The results procured are very good. 

The regulation of the flow of ink and the ability to 
tell when the color is exactly right are points in which 
many pressmen are lacking, thus causing many failures 
to produce fine work. If the engraving is ever so well 
overlayed and the color a trifle too dark or too light, 
all previous efforts are spoiled. It is common to see 
cuts with so much ink that it is impossible to see the 
fine details. If, on the contrary, the solids are not fully 
covered, the effect is not at all pleasing. 

We append the opinions of several pressmen of 
undoubted ability in this line of work: 

In printing half-tones I find the least difficulty and obtain 
the best and quickest results by running plenty of color, cut- 
ting out the high lights and building up the solids. saad 
As regards rollers, they should be smooth, and if a hard rol- 
ler is run over the work last, it gives much better results. 
The rollers should be raised somewhat, so as not to cut too 
deep into the cut, as it makes it have a dull appearance and is 


especially bad for vignettes——W. S. P., Philadelphia. 
The only difficulty I experience in having half-tones printed 


is when they are handled by inferior pressmen. * * * With 
plates of a proper depth, good coated paper (no wire mark 
appearing) and good soft ink, no printer should experience 
any difficulty in printing half-tones on a good power press. 
Often the plates are made with so fine a screen that a good 
electro can not be taken, and the poor pressman is blamed 
when it is not his fault. To produce good results from half- 
tones, all conditions must be favorable, even the weather.— 
J. H., New York. 

The greatest difficulty a pressman encounters in the print- 
ing of half-tone illustrations is the making and adjusting of 
suitable overlays, as well as the regulation of a proper flow of 
ink. For every part of the cut that needs much ink and much 
pressure there must be more thickness in the overlay; and 
there must be a corresponding thinness of the overlay for those 
parts that require light ink and light pressure. It requires 
much experience, as well as skill, to overlay a cut neatly and 
quickly.—- M., New York. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
SCREEN PLATES AND THEIR USE. 
BY M. WOLFE, DAYTON, OHIO. 

HERE are various methods of manufacturing 
screen plates, but as to the methods employed 
there is very little if any difference in the results. The 
points to be considered are, first, the proportion of 
black line to transparent space; second, the clear 
spaces between the lines must be clear glass; and 
third, the lines must be equi-distant from each other 
throughout the entire ruling, or the least variation will 

show in the finished results. 

I am often asked, “‘ What is the best proportion for 
black line to transparent space?” The universal 
demand is for a screen ruled (each side) with equal 
black and transparent lines, then sealed together so 
that the lines cross. It will not take much figuring to 
show that the transparent space is one-fourth of the 
whole. I have always argued, and I think I am able 
to prove, that for copying pictures to same size, or 
enlarging to some extent, as is often the case, that a 
proportion of one-third transparent space would be 
better. The results in detail would be just as good, 
while the time of exposure would be very much less- 
ened. 

A screen with too much transparent space destroys 
the detail or middle tones, while there is such a thing 
as having too much detail if there is more black line 
than necessary. A half-tone picture must have a certain 
amount of contrast or snappiness. A dull picture has 
no life. Engravers, as a rule, run to fads; they insist 
that all half-tone negatives must be low in tone, and 
the brightness or contrast is given by reétching. I do 
not see the necessity of this, at least to the extent that 
is practiced; in fact, it is unnecessary. Half-tone 
negatives can be made with the high-light dot some- 
what open to admit of a generous etching for depth, 
and this is generally sufficient. A great deal of the 
reetching, as now practiced, can be entirely done away 
with if the negatives are properly made. 

It follows from the foregoing that a screen with a 
proportion of transparent space to black line as one to 
four is better for any and all reductions, and may be 
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said will be better for general work than one in which 

the proportion is greater. 

THE THEORY OF THE HALF-TONE IMAGE AS PRODUCED 
BY THE SCREEN PLATE, 

It will be readily understood that the intensity of 
the reflected light, in varying degrees, from the orig- 
inal copy, through the lens, causes a greater or less 
diffraction through the screen apertures, and the 
action on the sensitive plate is to produce dots or stip- 
ples of various sizes, according as the light is reflected 
from the original — being largest in the high lights, 
and from that to the shadows decreasing in regular 
proportion. 

The most important factor in the production of 
half-tone negatives is the controlling of the light as it 
passes through the screen. This is done by the dia- 
phragm in the lens. Each little aperture in the screen 
is virtually a lens by itself. Now, whatever aperture in 
the diaphragm is used in the outward lens, the light 
from subject passing through it will be taken up by the 
screen openings and be projected with more or less 
accuracy upon the sensitive plate. This is a very 
important point and has been the subject of much 
experimenting, not only to obviate the screeny effect so 
often found in half-tones, but for the better purpose of 
rendering the delicate details with exactness. It is 
truly remarkable, when the mind has once grasped the 
true situation of the effects that can be produced by 
different shaped openings in the diaphragm. In “ Pen- 
rose’s Year-book ” for 1897 is to be found a lengthy 
article giving opinions of various well-known experi- 
menters as to the causes of such action. Opinions 
differ. This article would be made too lengthy to 
quote and discuss them. The fact remains that if a 
screen is placed in front of a sensitive plate in the 
camera and the light passed through it from a lens 
focused on a plain white card, and provided the sepa- 
ration of the screen and sensitive plate and exposure 
is correct, the effects will be round dots on the sensi- 
tive plate, with the edges just touching. If the open- 
ing in diaphragm is circular in shape these dots will 
retain their shape even after intensification, leaving the 
intersections nearly square. If, in the place of a cir- 
cular opening, a square opening is used, the action of 
light is extended; and where before the intersected 
dot was square, it will now be found to be nearly 
round. If an elliptical opening is used, and half of the 
exposure be made with the opening in one direction, 
then finish with the opening reversed, the effect will 
be that the intersected or transparent dot will be 
entirely round; while, if a prolonged exposure be 
made with the opening in one direction, then a short 
exposure reversed, the effect will be lines in the direc- 
tion of the long exposure. A slit opening in which the 
length of the opening is three times the width will give 
pretty much the same effect. The fact that lines can be 
produced in this manner makes the cross-line plate 
valuable for three-color work. 

In “ Penrose’s Year-book,” already quoted, will be 
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found diagrams of a goodly number of different 
shaped openings, and it is wonderful the effects that 
can be produced by their use. But I consider the 
square, the elliptical and the slit openings the most 
practical. 

One other point and this article, now lengthy, must 
close. Too much stress can not be placed on the 
necessity of controlling the light as it passes through 
the lens. Too much light destroys detail. Better use 
small openings in diaphragm, with long exposure for 
the shadows, finishing with short exposures and more 
light for the high lights. Light so used does not pene- 
trate to destroy the middle tones. 

Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
HOW TO JUDGE PAPER. 
NO. I.— BY T. H. STARK. 
(. ENERALLY speaking, judges of the quality of 

3 paper are born, not made. Some men seem to 
be, instinctively, good judges of papers, and others are 
never able to depend entirely upon their own opinions. 

With many a printer, quality is determined, either 
by prejudice or the conversational ability of the paper 
salesman, and many heavy consumers of paper have 
given the subject of papermaking very little thought. 

This article is intended to help those, if possible, 
who are interested in the matter. It was inspired by a 
conversation I recently heard in a Chicago lithograph- 
ing house between the buyer and a city salesman repre- 
senting one of the largest houses in the West. 

‘““What is supercalendering?” asked the lithog- 
rapher. 

“Oh, it’s stuff they put on book paper to make it 
shine,” was the reply. 

This reply was accepted by the lithographer in good 
faith, but the display of such ignorance determined me 
to try and tell a few things I have learned in an experi- 
ence of twenty-five years with printing-papers. 

To begin with, it is best to have some understand- 
ing as to how paper is made. This, perhaps, is gener- 
ally understood: the dusting, washing, boiling and 
bleaching of the rags, rope, burlaps, or whatever the 
paper stock may be, and its combination thereafter 
with wood pulp in the beating engines, where it is 
thoroughly mixed together; its subsequent journey 
to the “ stuff chest,” from whence it is pumped upon 
the endless wire sieve upon which the sheet is formed, 
journeying along over the dryers and through the cal- 
enders until the process is completed. The quality of 
a sheet is determined in the beating engines. The 
beating engines are nothing but large wooden tubs 
containing a set of revolving blades not unlike a sau- 
sage machine. They are practically churns on a large 
scale. In those tubs the stock is pumped or carried; a 
percentage of each kind of stock necessary to make a 
sheet of paper worth a certain figure. This mixture of 
materials is then thoroughly churned together, to after- 
ward continue on its travels till the sheet is formed. 
For illustration, suppose it is intended to make 300 
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reams S. and S. C. Toned, 25 by 38, 50 pounds, at a 
certain price. The beater formula would read, per- 
haps: 

Fifteen per cent sulphite pulp (for strength). 

Sixty per cent soda pulp (for body). 

Fifteen per cent ground wood (for cheapness). 

Ten per cent clay (for weight). 

If this paper were to be increased in cost, the 
ground wood would be left off, and the sulphite and 
soda pulps increased accordingly. Linen rags might 
be used instead of the sulphite or cotton rags and soda 
pulp for the second item. What I desire to show is the 
fact that the beater man mixes his ingredients for 
quality, just the same as a woman mixes her flour and 
other materials, and produces either light bread, bis- 
cuits, or pie. 

In the beaters the coloring matter is placed; also 
the sizing; in fact, almost everything necessary to 
quality is done at this stage of manufacture. It will 
readily be seen how important the beater man is to the 
quality of the sheet. 

Should the stock not be thoroughly churned, the 
sheet will be cloudy; should he err in his colors, the 
sheet will be off color; should he happen to leave out 
the sizing, the sheet will be slack sized; should the 
stock be beaten too much, the paper will be rotten. 

It is the duty of the beater man to also cover up 
some of the defects in the stock used. For instance, 
should a large percentage of burlaps, gunny bagging 
or ground wood pulp, etc., be used in the beaters, it is 
his business to cover up the resulting defect in color 
with lots of ultramarine blue. He must therefore have 
a fine eye for color. A very blue white paper is gen- 
erally an indication of cheap stock. 

The constant churning frequently causes the sizing 
to froth and bubble. If this is not attended to, the 
sheet of paper shows these bubbles after it is formed, 
and will have transparent spots when dried. 

Should the revolving blades grind too closely, the 
strength of the paper is affected, even though the stock 
used be of long fiber. Paper thus ground appears very 
closely woven. 

A cloudy sheet of paper is frequently better, intrin- 
sically, than a clear one, although perhaps it does not 
look so well when held up to the light. 

The hardness of a sheet is determined in the beat- 
ing engines. It is a matter not only of stock, but also 
of sizing. 

Sizing is a mixture of glue, rosin, etc., for the pur- 
pose of filling up the minute pores in the paper so that 
it will take well. 

What papermakers usually call hard stock are linen 
rags, rope, sulphite, wood, etc., yet a soft sheet can be 
hardened very considerably by throwing the necessary 
sizing in the beating engine. The best way to try the 
hardness of a sheet is to touch it with the tongue. 
This sensitive member will readily feel the difference, 
and should the sheet be slack-sized, the moisture from 
the tongue will be immediately absorbed. 
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A hard sheet, thoroughly sized, will not stretch. 
This is what is wanted in colored-label printing. 

Ground wood-pulp, the great bugbear to half-tone 
printers, is put in the paper by the beater man. It is 
the cheapest form of wood-pulp; in fact, nothing but 
minute splinters of raw wood. It is made, practically, 
by feeding a block of wood against a grindstone 
revolving in water. The grindstone tears off the 
minute chips and they float off in the water. This pulp 
is very expertly handled by the beater man, and its 
presence in a sheet can sometimes only be detected by 
chemicals. 

Sulphate of aniline is the most satisfactory test for 
ground wood fiber. Should the paper be pure cooked 
stock (i. e., cellulose) the aniline will make no stain. 
If it is adulterated, or, rather, cheapened, with ground 
wood, the aniline will show a yellow stain, which will 
increase in depth of color in proportion to the amount 
of raw fiber used. 

A test of common print paper which is made almost 
entirely of ground wood will show a stain almost saf- 
fron in color. 

I have just called wood-pulp a bugbear. 
tainly given credit for more sins than it deserves. It 
does not really make any difference from what a sheet 
of paper is made, so long as it answers the purpose for 
No living man can tell just 


It is cer- 


which it is intended. 
exactly of what a sheet of paper is composed, anyway. 

I asked a catalogue man the other day why he 
free-from-ground-wood — supercalendered 
He didn’t know; it 
He could have 


wanted a 
tinted book-paper for his work. 
was a matter of prejudice with him. 
gotten a paper abundantly suitable for his job and 
saved lots of money by using a ground-wood paper. 
There are ground-wood tinted super books on the mar- 
ket today better than some of the pure-stock papers. 
This is a fact. 

Ground-wood white supers will not have a bright 
color. The color of a sheet of paper is determined by 
the beater man, but color is largely a matter of taste. 
Lots of men think a blue white is the only white; 
others think cream white is the thing, and sometimes a 
bright white really contains a dash of red, unnoticeable 
until carefully examined. 

The only way to judge of the color of a sheet of 
paper is to compare it with other sheets. The differ- 
ence in shades will be surprising, but it is also well to 
remember that no matter how great a genius he may 
be, the beater man can not get a fine color out of poor 
stock. It is the same old story. It takes good stock to 
make good paper, and good paper costs good money. 

(To be continued.) 


ONE DEFINITION OF A PRINTER. 





A gentleman, evidently having some knowledge of the print- 
ing craft, when asked what a printer was, replied as follows: 
“A printer is a man possessed of a devil, who, in the distribu- 
tion often gets pi when he wants phat, which keeps him out of 
sorts.” 
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a 8a Upper Baker street, Lloyd Square, London, W. C., 

ngland. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimse & Co., 87 Clarénce street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

Hersert BaILuie & Co., 39 Cuba street, Wellington, New Zealand. 

G. Hepever, Grimmaischer tag rhe a, Leipsic, Germany. | 

A. W. Penrose & Co., 44 Rue Notre Dame des Champs, Paris, France. 








M. 
W. 


AMES G. Mosson, 12 Neustrasse, Riga, Russia. 
oHN Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Capetown and Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


N YOTHING so much increases the value of an 
i advertisement as an attractive and artistic cut. 
HE great newspapers and magazines all recognize 
that an inch of illustration is worth a column of 
description. 


\ \ JE knew something would happen to China before 
' long if she didn’t discard that ancient method 
of printing. 


HIS is the ‘ age of illustration.” The advertise- 

ment, circular or brochure of today without a 

cut of some kind is like the play of Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out. 


N ANY first-class book and job printing establish- 
ments now have their own process-plate plants 
and consider them as vital adjuncts to their business as 
the bindery or pressroom. 
HE job printer who neglects to educate his patrons 
on the value of using half-tones and other illus- 
trations in their work can not justly complain when the 
patrons seek other and more progressive printers. 
HE proverbial cry that a Presidential year is nec- 
essarily a dull one finds no excuse this year, so 
far as the printing trade is concerned. From every 
quarter comes the news that the printers are rushed 
with orders. 


ARTICULAR attention is directed to the article 

in this issue by Mr. George H. Benedict, which 

gives a concise statement of the case of the Photoen- 

gravers’ Association of Chicago, and the action brought 
against them by a discharged employe. 


TO other branch of the printing trade has made 
4 N such strides in the past decade as that of illustra- 
tion. The improvement has been so great and withal 
so gradual that one needs to look through a file of some 
of the leading magazines to fully realize it. The won- 
derful progress made makes even the substitution of 
machine composition for hand-work take a second 
place. 


“THERE was consternation among the rank and file 

of the union printers throughout the country 
when it was reported that the Milwaukee convention 
had pledged the union to one particular political party. 
The convention heard the protests and was quick to 
rescind its action. Where two or three printers are 
gathered together, there you will find a diversity of 
political opinion. 





CERTAIN “ yellow paper ” printed in New York 

is said to keep on hand stock-cuts for use when- 

ever authentic portraits of people prominent in the 
news of the day can not be readily obtained. These 
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include ‘‘ The negro who excited the mob to a frenzy,” 
“The beautiful young woman who killed herself when 
her lover went back on her,” “ The burglar who was 
shot while trying to earn a living at his chosen profes- 
sion,’ and others of that ilk. 


'* is said that the President will not appoint a new 

Director of the Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
until after the election. For a time, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury Vanderlip had charge of the Bureau, 
but he has resumed his desk at the Treasury and an 
assistant is in charge. This is one of the most impor- 
tant places the administration has to fill, and it is said 
the deliberation of the President in filling it is com- 
mensurate with its importance. 





ANY things have been laid at the doors of the 
typographical error. The latest is that of cre- 
ating an emperor. William Mathews, writing in the 
Saturday Evening Post, says: “ It was a printer’s error 
that gave to Napoleon III. his title. There was sent to 
all the Bonapartist adherents throughout France a sort 
of proclamation, with the words, ‘ Let the watchword 
be ‘ Vive Napoleon!!!’ The printer mistook the three 
exclamation points for III, printed the document 
accordingly, and soon the communes were raising the 
cry for Napoleon III.” 


OHN W. McGRATH, ex-Judge of the Michigan 
Supreme Court, and now assistant corporation 
counsel of the city of Detroit, has added his opinion to 
those who believe that a corporation can not restrict 
printing bids to those employers who can furnish the 
union label. His opinion, rendered to the Detroit com- 
mon council, recites: “ The union label is the trade- 
mark of the Typographical Union. Its use is restricted 
and it is not a purchasable commodity. It is designed 
to denote that the goods bearing it were manufactured 
by one class as contra-distinguished from another class 
of persons. Our city charter expressly provides that 
the award of contracts for furnishing supplies to the 
city shall go to the lowest bidder upon advertising. 
Individuals are, of course, entitled to exercise their dis- 
cretion respecting such matters, but public bodies have 
no such discretion except such as is conferred by the 
charter. It clearly does not contemplate that the bid- 
ding shall be restricted to a certain class, or that only 
persons belonging to a particular society shall bid and 
everybody else be prevented from entering into com- 
petition.” 


ANOTHER “BOY WONDER” HAS BROKEN INTO 
THE PRINTING TRADE. 
OME master printers, with hundreds of thousands 
of dollars invested in great plants, who are won- 
dering half the time how to make both ends meet, can 
learn all about it by reading, in The American Boy for 
August, a supposedly sane publication, “ How a New 
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Jersey Boy Earns Money.” The boy is Foster C. How- 
ard. He is eleven vears old and lives in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. We are told that he has a bank account, with 
a lot of money in it, and that he intends to keep on add- 
ing to it until, we suppose, Vanderbilt and Rockefeller 
will both have to take a back seat. And how does he 
do it? Let The American Boy tell in its own words: 

“He has a printing-press, thirty-eight fonts of 
type, and fixtures enough to make up a well-equipped 
printing-office. He has a 6 by Io press, and while this 
is a pretty large press for a boy of his age, he finds the 
chase too small to do many of the jobs that come to 
him. His business bids fair to outgrow his press. His 
tvpe is well selected, so that he can do any ordinary 
printing that is turned out from the larger offices by 
older printers. He does all his own work, excepting 
the proofreading. He submits the proofs to his parents, 
but makes his own corrections and turns off his own 
finished work; when it comes from the press it will 
pass the closest inspection, as it is properly inked, and 
when dry does not offset. His range of work includes 
envelopes, letter-heads, bill-heads, programs, cards and 
tickets of all kinds. Upon the whole, he is kept pretty 
busy, as he attends school every day and keeps up in 
his home work. Yet he has time to play and delivers 
his work when it is promised. 

“ The amount of money he earns is phenomenal for 
a lad of his years. Frequently his receipts amount to 
$10 or $12 a week, and several times since he has been 
in business he has earned $10 and over on a single job 
after all expenses were paid. He keeps a rigid expense 
account. He never forgets to figure up his profits. He 
has often said, ‘ Well, I didn’t lose anything on that 
job, when expenses are 50 cents and receipts $1.50, as 
it only required two hours to turn it off.’ 

“He makes out his own bills and does his own 
collecting. When he presents his bill he takes it for 
granted that he will get his money, and his absolute 
confidence that he will receive his pay induces him to 
receipt his bill before he leaves his office for collection. 
He says when delivering his job and presenting his bill 
(for with him, the two go together), ‘Here is your 
work, and here is my bill.’ His customers admire his 
promptness, and respect his demand. He never fails to 
make the collection when he presents his bill. The bill 
collected, he deposits the money to his own credit, and 
the bank officials honor his demands. He is a veritable 
little business man. He is seeking all the time to buy to 
the best advantage, so that he may be a lively competi- 
tor in the printing business. He studies price-lists and 
catalogues as carefully as he does a school-book. He 
already has the best terms offered the trade and takes 
advantage of the two per cent discount for cash. Bya 
study of his books he has discovered that by discount- 
ing his bills he can replenish his office with type, furni- 
ture, etc.” 

And if you don’t believe it, why, The American Boy 
prints seven pictures to prove it. One is of Foster him- 


self, an innocent-looking little lad, who doesn’t deserve 
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to have such yarns spread abroad about him, and the 
others show Foster in the various acts of “ Setting the 
type,” “ Locking up the form,” ‘‘ Running the press,” 
“Making out the bill,” “ Presenting the bill” and 
“ Showing the cash ” (carefully posed). 

The American Boy, furthermore, throws in a moral 
which is of great importance to professional printers. 
It is this: ‘* Parents who chance to read this may see 
something in it to help them solve the problem of what 
their boys may do to help themselves.” 

We should think so. Any eleven-year-old boy who 
can make $12 a week with a toy printing outfit, without 
interfering with his school hours or his play, well 
deserves to be written up in The American Boy. He 
deserves a statue alongside Eli Perkins and other celeb- 
rities of that kind. 


HOPEFUL SIGNS IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION CONVENTION. 


HOSE pessimistic souls who are trying to bring 
about a rupture in the relations of the master 
printers and their employes can find but little cause for 
self-congratulation in a review of the proceedings of 
the recent convention of the International Typograph- 
ical Union. The whole tendency of the legislation 
adopted by the Union was for peace. Committees were 
appointed to attempt to conciliate printers and publish- 
ers with whom the organization has differences. Ultra- 
aggressive propositions were relegated to the pigeon- 
hole. Greater safeguards were placed about the funds 
which may be called into requisition to carry on strikes. 
But the most hopeful sign of all was the reception 
accorded by the Union to President Frederick Driscoll, 
of the Publishers’ Association, and the willingness with 
which the members accepted his suggestions for a per- 
manent method of settling wage disputes in the offices 
of the daily papers by arbitration. 

Mr. Driscoll’s appearance before the convention 
marked an epoch in the history of the organization. It 
was the first time that the International Typographical 
Union ever entertained a proposition from a publisher 
for a change in its laws. Mr. Driscoll put the wishes 
of his fellow publishers concerning arbitration in the 
shape of a paragraph, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Laws. He also embodied in another para- 
graph the wishes of the publishers concerning the ques- 
tion of submitting demands to employers for action 
before they are finally adopted. This also was referred 
to the Committee on Laws, and subsequently acted 
upon in such a manner that both suggestions will even- 
tually find their way to the membership at large for a 
vote. 

Mr. Driscoll was unsuccessful in persuading the 
Union to recede from its position taken at previous con- 
ventions, requiring foremen, machinists and proofread- 
ers to belong to the Union, but he was, nevertheless, 
much encouraged by what was accomplished. In 
speaking of his reception afterward, Mr. Driscoll said 
it was a long step toward a better understanding 
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between employer and employe, and he believed their 
troubles were being gradually minimized. 

It was a little unfortunate, in the opinion of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, that the convention found it desirable 
to adopt a law prohibiting speed contests either in hand 
or machine composition, and subjecting any member 
indulging in such a contest to a penalty of a fine of not 
less than $25. 

It is a question whether, if the new law were sub- 
mitted to a vote of the membership, it would meet with 
the approval of the members at large. But the law is 
adopted and will stand until some future convention 
wipes it off the books. 

But, on the whole, the convention was a good one, 
worthy in every way of the foremost labor organization 
in the country, and well fraught with hopeful signs for 
the future. The I. T. U., its officers and members, and 
all concerned, are entitled to congratulations, not the 
least of which are due the local union of Milwaukee for 
its magnificent entertainment. 


HOW MONEY IS MADE FOR UNCLE SAM IN THE 
BUREAU OF PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 
AT WASHINGTON, 


N commenting upon the extraordinary work put 
upon the United States Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving by the numerous issues of war bonds during 
the past three years the Globe-Democrat, of St. Louis, 
prints a very interesting description of this department 
of the Government and its methods of operation. It 
says: 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing is one of the most 
closely guarded of the nation’s workshops. Visitors are never 
admitted save between ten o’clock in the morning and two 
o’clock in the afternoon, and then they are given access to but 
two or three departments. At night this great treasure house 
is surrounded by a chain of guards. The “beat” of each 
watchman is but a few feet in length, and every five minutes 
each sentry must notify the chief’s office of his whereabouts by 
sounding an electric bell. 

Interesting as are those money-making shops — the mints — 
which are to be found in several of the larger American cities, 
there can be no doubt but what they are far surpassed in the 
possession of unusual features by this novel printing establish- 
ment in Washington. Not only does the Bureau turn out all 
the Government bonds, securities and paper money of every 
description, but it produces all the postage and revenue stamps 
as well. 

Many men would be weighted down with the burden of 
respons.bility which rests upon practically all of the employes 
of the printing and engraving department, and yet these official 
moneymakers of the nation do not seem to mind it very much. 
At the same time it is very apparent that a very small mistake 
would mean an immense amount of inconvenience for a large 
number of employes. In the printing of bonds or currency the 
printer draws from the supply department each morning a cer- 
tain amount of paper, for which he and his assistants give a 
receipt. The printing-presses are worked by hand and each is 
provided with an automatic register. The printer is held 
responsible for every sheet of paper which he receives. If at 
the close of the work-day his press registers exactly the num- 
ber of sheets for which he gave his receipt in the morning, he 
is given a pass to ‘eave the building; but if a single sheet be 
missing it is charged to his account, according to the denom- 
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ination of the class of bill which he is printing. Inasmuch as 
four notes are printed on a sheet of paper, if a printer taking 
impressions of $50 bills misplaces but a single sheet, it means 
a deduction of $200 from his salary. In divisions of the Bureau 


where no one employe can be held responsible, the entire force 





Photo by La Son, Owego, N.Y. 
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is detained if the smallest bit of the precious paper is missing, 
and it must be found or accounted for ere any one is allowed to 
leave the building. 

The entire record of counterfeit detection in America — 
and it is a remarkable one —constitutes one splendid tribute 
to the perfection of the system for the production of United 
States securities. The effort to make every piece of paper 
bearing the official impress of the Government absolutely invul- 


nerable is carried into every branch of the work of designing’ 


and printing the valuable papers. 

The first and indeed one of the most important steps toward 
securing immunity from imitation is found in the secret process 
of preparing the paper which is to be transformed into bonds 
and currency. This unique fabric is manufactured from silk 
and linen by a private firm in a small Massachusetts town, but 
to tell the truth the plant might almost as well be in the pos- 
session of the Government, so strict is the surveillance which 
they maintain over it. No visitor is ever permitted to enter the 
paper mill; every precaution is taken to prevent the disclosure 
of the slightest detail connected with the chemical or mechan- 
ical processes employed, and the firm operating the establish- 
ment is not permitted to manufacture a single sheet of this 
paper over and above that required for Government use. The 
paper is shipped from the mill to the Treasury department at 
Washington, and is then turned over to the Bureau of Engray- 
ing and Printing. 

The visitor to the huge $300,000 building which constitutes 
the home of the Bureau may marvel at the precaution taken 
against the loss of a sheet of paper or some other seemingly 
insignificant mistake, but it is as nothing compared to the care 
bestowed upon the plates from which the printing is done. The 
latter are watched during the daylight hours by some of the 
most vigilant officers in Uncle Sam’s employ, and at night are 
locked in some of the strongest vaults ever constructed. 

Strange as it may appear, the United States Government 


itself is compelled to exercise care lest it be a counterfeiter, 
literally, if not in spirit. It will readily be appreciated that 
were there but one plate of each kind any accident which 
would destroy one of these plates would necessitate the copy-, 
ing of the design, and even were the new plate made by the 
same engraver, the imitation might not be close enough to 
escape detection by lynx-eyed bank officials, and then, of 
course, there would be a whole peck of trouble, for how could 
the general public be expected to discriminate between the 
fraudulent counterfeits and the properly authorized counter- 
feits? 

To prevent just such a state of things coming to pass, the 
workmen at the Bureau always print from a replica instead of 
from the original plate. If a replica is injured in any way a 
substitute can, of course, be provided with very little trouble. 
The designing and engraving of a single new plate is a very 
important undertaking, and when several dozen new plates are 
being turned out each week, as during the present period of 
rush work, it may be imagined that it means no end of work 
for somebody. 
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REENGRAVING OF HALF-TONES. 
BY WILLIAM A. HINNERS, 

le discussing this subject there is probably not so 
much to be said of the different styles of treatment, 
effects produced, and the desirability of using it on gen- 
eral commercial work as might have been said three or 
four years ago; for at that time such hand tooling or 
engraving on a half-tone was something new, and, in 
the opinion of the writer, became more of a fad than an 
artistic creation, for the reason that it was overdone. 
Like many other styles of work that is first produced by 
some man with a good idea, it was immediately fol- 
lowed and copied by every engraver, often with good 
judgment, but still oftener with poor judgment and not 

in keeping with the good sense of the artistic. 

Good examples of reéngraving of half-tones were 
first seen in the Eastern magazines, where it was well 
done. Beautiful subjects were beautifully engraved, as, 
for instance, plates from charcoal and pencil drawings, 























Electrotype of same cut before 


Example of a reéngraved back- 
background was reéngraved. 


ground. This being a small 
subject, the lightening 
of the background 
improves the cut. 
where all of the lights were cut out entirely, leaving 
only the lines of the drawing, the result being a soft 
line reproduction of such originals with all high lights 
pure white. In a few instances also, it was an 
improvement in half-tones from paintings of land- 
scapes and other ideal pictures, where the artificial 
effects could be improved by such engraving. Now, in 
the opinion of the writer, this is where the application 
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of this style of work should have stopped; instead of 
this, however, the style was followed by all engravers, 
on the mistaken idea that whenever a half-tone from a 
photograph or drawing of a piece of machinery, build- 
ing or some other mechanical subject was made, it 
could not be completed and be as fine as it could be 
made unless the engraver could go to work at it and 
cut all over the surface of the plate, putting a series of 
lines or rulings here and there, and making sharp white 
lines along all of the general outlines of the subject. 
This simply destroyed the very object of the half-tone 
process; that is, it no longer remained a half-tone, for 
the tone thereby was taken out of it. Indeed, in several 
instances, I have seen such very poor judgment used in 
reengraving half-tones that, on a subject of a portrait, 


even the face and flesh tints were “tooled,” and sup- 
posedly done to make it an artistic picture. Now, if 
there is any printing-plate process whereby a picture of 
a face or flesh tints can be more beautifully reproduced, 
in soft natural tints or tones of color, than by the half- 
tone process, | would like to know of it. Tooling 
destroys these soft tones. 

As intimated above, the hand engraving, therefore, 
has been “done to death,’ and while it was at first 
artistic, and is so now when rightly done, it would seem 
from the abuse this particular style of work has been 
subjected to, that the half-tone process has been con- 
taminated by getting into bad hands. Reéngraving on 
half-tones should not be done indiscriminately, but the 
best of artistic judgment should be used in applying it. 





An example of very poor judgment 


in reéngraving. 





A half-tone from a photograph or a drawing that is in 
itself a good picture, should be a good plate by reason 
of its being a perfect reproduction of the tones in the 
original. The requisites of a good photograph are that 
the color and tone be well distributed; the dark tones 
not hard and solid, nor the high lights glaring; the 
photograph is therefore a natural eye picture and there 
is no reason why a good half-tone negative can not be 
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made and a good half-tone etcher not be able to etch it 
in the soft tones as in the original. If the negative or 
etching has not been well done, all the reéngraving 
that any engraver can do is not going to make a good 
half-tone of the picture. Again, if the photograph is 
not a good photograph, I do not think reéngraving 
should be relied on, but it should be carefully retouched 
by an artist before attempting to make a reproduction 
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An example, showing a good half-tone that would be spoiled by reéngraving 
Some engravers would want to engrave high lights in the building 
and sky. This would be poor judgment. 


of it. The point I make, therefore, is that good etching 
in a half-tone is preferable to reéngraving, for the very 
reason that you get the soft, natural tones that are 
desirable in an engraving of almost any subject. There 
are, of course, exceptions to every rule; for occasion- 
ally a subject may need very bold treatment, and here 
the reéngraving can be applied, but it must be with that 
good judgment that I have referred to as being always 
necessary in the reengraving of half-tones. 

Another reason why it is not now necessary nor 
even advisable to do much reéngraving on half-tones 
(and here I refer especially to portrait plates), is that 
photographers now make an entirely different kind of 
picture from what they used to make three or four 
years ago. At that time they concentrated all of their 
efforts on the figure or subject itself, paying no atten- 
tion, or very little, to backgrounds, and as a rule photo- 
graphs were generally made either with the old style 
rustic fence or arch background or no background at 
all, simply a white surface. Now the photographer 
gives more attention to the backgrounds, and the pho- 
tographs made by the best photographers are being 
made with a dark background on one side that is vig- 
netted toward the other side; then the light is thrown 
so that the profile in the picture comes directly before 
the dark side of the background. This produces a very 
fine effect, and when reproduced in half-tone this fine 
appearance is retained and reengraving this back- 
ground is not necessary, and certainly does not improve 
the picture. But in some cases it is necessary — as in 
half-tones for newspapers, for instance — where these 
nicely shaded backgrounds can not be well printed on 
account of the use of print paper. Hence the plates are 
tooled; but as a matter of practicability and not artis- 
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tic appearance. It can be done by hand “tooling” 
either in stipple or in line, but my experience has been 
that the good sense of the majority of users of half- 
tone plates does not prompt them to order such work 
done in the better class of printed matter, as book and 
catalogue work, and consider it quite a useless expendi- 
ture of time and money. 

From all of the above it may appear that I am 
prejudiced against the reéngraving of half-tones, but I 
do not wish to be misunderstood, for I direct much of 
such work on half-tones of art subjects from photo- 
graphs and drawings for high-class calendar plates and 
such, where the express purpose is to make a plate dif- 
ferent from the ordinary half-tone, but rather to imitate 
the steel-engraving effects, thus making the calendar 
the more salable. I, therefore, add the suggestion that 
if each and every one of the half-tone etchers and 
engravers who are employed at this trade today were 
artists as well as engravers, all of the reéngraving 
would be so judiciously done that it would be a credit 
and improvement to the art of half-tone engraving ; 
but as they are not, unfortunately, it would be better to 
let an artist obtain the desired effects in the original. 
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ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.* 
BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


XIII.— REPORTORIAL FORCE AND ITS WORK. 


N the editorial department system is again brought 
prominently forward as one of the most essential 
factors in the proper handling of the reportorial 
force. The city editor needs to have all the important 
sources of news so within touch that no item will 
escape therefrom without being reported immediately 
to the office, and this can only be accomplished 
through systematizing the work of his force and by 
taking advantage of circumstances and friendly per- 
sons at the various usual sources of information, so 
that every point will be covered at least once each 
day, and that as short a time before the publication 
of the paper as practicable. 

The more restricted the force of reporters the 
more difficult is the task of allotting the routine duties 
so that none will be neglected. The great importance 
of a “scoop” or a “ beat” should always be empha- 
sized, and the disgrace of being “scooped” never 
belittled. As a reporter grows to realize the great 
value of an exclusive story, so will his “nose for news” 
develop and he will let no opportunity pass where 
there is the slightest chance of distancing a compet- 
itor, even if but slightly. 

Every reporter should have his regular assign- 
ments, which he should be required to cover each day, 
and in addition to these such special assignments 
as come within his territory, or such as he is best fitted 
to handle. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that 


*This series of articles was started in THe INLAND Printer for 
November, 1899. The next will be ‘‘ Procuring and Interesting Corre- 
spondents.” 
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besides these every reporter is expected to be on the 
alert for items of every character, but the expecta- 
tion is not emphatic enough. He should be required 
to bring in additional items. This is not unreason- 
able. A man may not be able to manufacture news, 
but news always exists, and if he understands that it 
must be found he will not be satisfied with what is in 
plain view but will dig until he finds it. I know of 
an instance where a paper made a specialty of per- 
sonal items, Each reporter was requested to bring 
in at least five “personals” each day. They were 
always secured and were not manufactured, either. 
In order to secure them each reporter found it nec- 
essary to ask questions that he would not have asked 
if such a rule had not existed, and in doing so 
unearthed many items other than personals that would 
otherwise have been overlooked. 

The city editor will, as a matter of course, find it 
necessary to keep a diary in which to record memo- 
randums of all coming events of every conceivable 
character. This will be one of his most valuable 
reminders and assistants. From this he will secure 
the material for assignments and will be able to decide 
a day in advance as to who will be most capable of 
handling the various matters before him. He will 
find it advisable to watch carefully two or three days 
ahead, as there will frequently be found matters that 
need looking up and require greater preparations than 
can be accorded them in a day. 

The number of reporters required to successfully 
handle the news for a small city daily depends much 
on the city itself. If the sources of news are widely 
scattered it will necessarily require more men than 
it would if the conditions were reversed, but with 
three reporters and a capable city editor most cities 
of 100,000 or less can be well covered. It will be nec- 
essary in conjunction with this force to have a corps 
of able assistants who will cover outlying sections 
in connection with other employment. A morning 
paper will be able to carry out this plan more suc- 
cessfully than one published in the afternoon, as young 
men who are employed during the day will be glad to 
devote their evenings to securing news from their 
localities for a nominal sum, while the evening paper 
is obliged to publish news from these sections which 
is obtained at about the same time as that 
appears in its morning contemporaries. 


which 


It is advisable to make occasional changes in the 
regular routine assignments, and note carefully who 
covers best the various lines of news. It will be found 
that a man who shows but little talent for police-sta- 
tion happenings or court trials will report a wedding 
or society function accurately and interestingly, and 
vice versa, and it will pay to experiment somewhat 
and act accordingly. It is good policy at times, also, 
to give men a change who have been reporting con- 
tinuously some certain line of events for several 
months. Some are prone to fall into a “rut” —an 
instance where system loses its value. A man may 
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have a style all his own in writing up police-court 
news, for example, and one which will afford pleasure 
to the readers, or it may be a style that becomes very 
monotonous, and the city editor must judge which 
of these is in use and whether a change will not be 
beneficial to both the paper and the man. 

Besides covering the city and its suburbs it is nec- 
essary to have a well-organized corps of correspond- 
ents in your own and surrounding counties. The suc- 
cessful paper is the one which gets more news than its 
competitors, presents it most accurately and covers 
the most territory, and to accomplish these three things 
it is imperative that the work of the correspondents 
be given special attention. Where the field covered 
by the paper is extensive it will be necessary, in order 
to properly look after these correspondents, to employ 
one man who can devote his whole time to the work, 
who, incidentally,could furnish many interesting write- 
ups from the various localities he visits. It is really 
just as important to have a man for such a position 
as it is to have a foreman in the composing-room or a 
city editor at the head of the reportorial force. In 
small cities the city editor may be able to look after 
the correspondents as well as the reporters, but in 
such cases these outside workers are too frequently 


neglected. 
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THE PHOTOENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE 
ANTI-TRUST LAW. 


BY GEORGE H. BENEDICT. 

NV UCH is said of the merits of free and unlimited 
LV competition, but little of its consequences. In 
all the talk relative to trusts and combines we learn 
nothing of the demerits of reckless competition, and 
yet a person who makes a practice of reading the trade 
papers can not fail to notice that the best writers on 
trade subjects are constantly encouraging competitors 
to harmonize on prices. Printers, in particular, well 
know what pernicious competition has done to them. 
jut the law seems to be aimed at any one who is in 
business, and it would appear that the effort is to make 
every business unprofitable to the owner; while, on 
the ther hand, the legislators who are looking for 
votes are not willing to pass any law that will take from 
the laboring man the right to strike at the slightest 
pretext, and to block the wheels of the business of his 
employer with an utter disregard for consequences. 

The kind of competition that influences two people 
to make rates or prices so low that one or the other, or 
both, will be forced into bankruptcy, may be a good 
thing for the customers, but, in my judgment, it would 
be as sensible to pass a law making such competition a 
crime, as it is to legislate against any line of trade 
agreeing on a level and profitable price for its product, 
and any person with business experience must know 
that an effort to raise prices beyond reason will surely 


defeat its own purpose by inviting other competition. 
The facts in regard to the forming of the Photoen- 
eravers’ Association are as follows: Within the last ten 


years the selling price for the engravers’ product has 
been reduced over fifty per cent, and is still on the 
downward trend. While the cost of all materials has 
increased, wages are higher and working hours shorter. 
Having learned of a plan of organization that had been 
adopted and was in successful operation in another city, 
we were hopeful that the plan would be the means of 
preventing a further lowering of prices. The origina- 
tor of the plan, at our request, came to Chicago and met 
the engravers, nearly all of whom were represented at 
a special meeting called to consider his plan, which he 
explained in detail ; a committee was appointed to draft 
a constitution and by-laws with his assistance. Their 
work completed, the by-laws were submitted to the 
association with a recommendation from the committee 
that they be adopted. The motion carried, and an 
agreement to abide by the constitution and by-laws was 
signed by about fifteen firms. The question was then 
asked, “ Is there anything in these proceedings contrary 
to the laws of the State of Illinois?”” To which the 
organizer replied that he was not familiar with the IIli- 
nois laws, but he did not think there was. It was then 
suggested that the by-laws should be submitted to a 
local attorney for revision if necessary, which was put 
as a motion —“ That the by-laws be rescinded and fur- 
ther legal advice taken before final adoption.” This was 
the condition of the association when, through the 
efforts of a discharged employe, warrants were sworn 
out for a number of our members on a charge of con- 
spiracy. Those who were served with the warrants 
were tried before a magistrate, who threw the case out 
of court. The ex-employe then entered a complaint 
against us before the grand jury, and as we had no 
hearing we were all indicted under the anti-trust laws 
for attempting to form a trust or monopoly. 

The judge said in his decision: “ The defendants 
did carefully, systematically and persistently urge to 
completion a scheme to form a trust, which evidence 
shows they knew was unlawful, and which the law and 
sense of all right-minded men abhor and detest.” And 
further, “ To constitute a conspiracy it is enough if two 
or more persons in any manner or through any con- 
trivance, positively or tacitly combine with a mutual 
understanding to accomplish an unlawful design. 
The thing intended in a conspiracy need not be accom- 
plished, but the bare combination constitutes a crime, 
as the law forbids entering into a combination to fix 
prices, and the fact that the defendants never did busi- 
ness under the agreement was immaterial.” 

It may be a fair proposition to legislate against 
overcapitalized trusts and combinations having for 
their purpose the suppressing of competition and arbi- 
trarily controlling production, but if such legislation 
has the effect of stifling legitimate business enterprises, 
fairly capitalized and honestly managed, and giving the 
largest employment to labor at the highest wages, it is 
hardly safe for any one to invest in any commercial 
venture. Since the industrial commission appointed 
by the Government to investigate the industrial and 
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labor conditions have reported that they were unable 
to find an absolute monopoly of any kind, and even 
stating that the nearest approach to a monopoly was a 
company that by reason of its ability to undersell had 
driven out nearly all competitors, in the effort to make 
political capital out of the anti-trust movement the poli- 
ticians and legislators are making a mountain out of a 
mole-hill. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE CUTTING OF SPECIAL SHAPES.* 
NO. IV.— BY WILLIAM B. LAWRENCE, 

T may be inferred by those outside the printing busi- 
ness that this article has been written expressly for 
the “ printer,” as he is spoken of so frequently, to the 
exclusion of all others; but everybody who uses the 
paper-cutter in getting out shapes of any kind may 
take it for granted that these remarks are made for his 
benefit, as well as for that of the printer, and we trust 
that those who are connected in any way with the 
“allied industries ”’ will not feel slighted because their 


particular branch of business is not mentioned. The 
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fact is, the word “ printer ” covers such a large field, 
and carries with it so much meaning, that one involun- 
tarily uses the word when mentioning anybody in that 
line, whether it is in connection with composition, 
presswork, feeding presses, cutting stock, etc., it all 
seems to come naturally under the head of “ printer,” 
although this does not apply so much in the large cities 
as it does elsewhere. 

The manner of cutting the cube as described last 
month may be varied by leaving out the pocket marked 
3 in the pattern-block, in which the finishing cut is 
made, merely cutting the corners off in the pockets 1 
and 2. After this is done the stock may be put into the 
cutter in the usual way and the finishing cut made, cut- 
ting as many pads at once as can be conveniently 
handled. The cube shape admits of this way of mak- 
ing the finishing cut, as the top line is parallel with the 
bottom line. This can not be done with every shape, 
but where it can be done it may be found to be the 
quicker way. 

This manner of cutting out shapes may be found a 
great help in paper-box and other factories in which 
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diamond and various shaped lids and bottoms for 
boxes are cut, and in this way considerable time may 
be saved. Of course it will not be necessary to pad 
such stock as straw and pulp board or other thick stuff 











used in making boxes. Novelties in heavy cardboard 
need not be padded, either before or after printing. 
The padding is only advisable in such cases as require 
extra-nice work, or in long runs requiring a large 
amount of cutting, when it will be found that padding 
the stock saves much time when handling at the cutter. 

Some boxmakers have the pattern fastened to an 
inch board and bring the knife down so as to cut 
through the stock, the knife cutting into the board a 
slight depth and being then reversed. This would be a 
very inconvenient way to handle the work, especially 
on a power-cutter, and the knife would soon wreck 
the one-inch board, as it would be very uncertain as to 
where it could be stopped when once it had commenced 
the descent, while on the hand-power or “Armstrong ” 
cutter (so named because it takes a strong arm to work 
it) it would be rather tough on the motive power to 
have to gauge the stroke so as not to destroy the pat- 
tern. In the manner of cutting shapes as described in 
this article, the cutter-knife descends the full stroke 
and does not cut into the pattern-block nor injure it in 





any way, so the patterns would last for a long while. 


There is also the advantage of having the pattern-block 
so placed in the cutter as to prevent any shifting, which 
might affect the accuracy of the cut, and the pattern- 
block, when once secured, will stay where it is placed. 
The shapes that we have been considering are of the 
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plainest character —the very simplest forms. There 
is another kind, and we will take a few minutes to con- 
sider a few of them, for they are useful, although more 
difficult to cut out, and as we do not want to appear to 
neglect anything which might contribute to the useful- 
ness of this article, we can not pass on without giving 
a few of them as examples. The kind we refer to is 
the one made in “ perspective.” This style gives more 
“life” to the subject, taking away the flatness noticed 
in the plain shapes. In Fig. 28 can be seen the result 





of making the object in perspective. The dotted lines 
are the outlines of the stock and they represent what is 
termed a parallelogram, while the outline of the object 
shown narrows the farther it appears to extend away 
from the point nearest to the front. Fig. 29 shows the 
same completed, while Figs. 30, 31 and 32 show other 
objects on the same plan. 

The above can all be cut out on the paper-cutter, 
and in making a pattern-block for them, the narrow, 
wedge-shaped part — which is formed by the closing- 
in of the lines toward the rear or back part of the 
object — should be treated in the same manner as the 



































corners or other parts, and a pocket made for that cut 
just the same as for the others; or, this part may be 
cut off by placing a reglet, or piece of furniture of the 
requisite thickness, on the face of the gauge standard 
to throw one corner of the stock forward. Care should 
be taken, however, when it is done in this way, always 
to place the stock exactly in the same place each time, 
and it would be best to use such standards nearest to 
the side gauge as will allow placing the end of the 
stock against it. For instance, if the corner of the 
stock to the left is the one to be cut off, place the reglet 


on the standard nearest to the left-side gauge, so that 
the back corner of the stock will straighten to that 
gauge; if it is the corner of the stock to the right 
which is to be cut and straightened to the left-side 
gauge, then place the reglet on a standard as far away 
from that side gauge as the length of the stock will 
admit, straightening the front corner to the side gauge. 
On cutters where the side gauge is on the right side, 
this mode of procedure will have to be reversed. 

In Fig. 33 we give an entirely different shape, also 
in perspective, and Tig. 34 indicates the shape of the 
block upon which the cutting-rule would be mounted, 
to cut out the barrel, and would have to be used on the 
press. The barrel shape makes a good object for a 
buttonhole souvenir advertisement, putting a hole 
through the stock and stringing it to place in the but- 
tonhole. It may also be used for a knob hanger, gas- 
jet hanger, etc. Immense quantities of this class of 


Ss 
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work are used at fairs, pure-food shows and street 
fairs. It need not necessarily advertise “ flour,” as 
many other things are put up in barrels. 

In the next number of THE INLAND PRINTER we 
shall show a five-sided buttonhole souvenir card, 
explain how it was cut out, give the plan of the pat- 
tern-block for the cutting of it, with an estimate of its 
value as an advertisement, and describe how it was 


used. 
(To be continued.) 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
A STUDY OF PROOFREADING, 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

NO. III.— HOW TO MARK CORRECTIONS, 
HE story is told of an author that, after carefully 
making many changes on his proof, he was dis- 
gusted on finding that his corrections had been entirely 
disregarded, and that he must print a leaf of “ errata.” 
The printers had seen no corrections on his returned 
proof. Of course the reason for this was that he had 
not indicated his changes properly. “ Where a comma 
was wanting, he had used the pen, carefully and skil- 
fully imitating the printed character; and to convert 
semi-colons into commas he had brought the knife into 
play — nicely scratching out the superfluous part of 
the point.” Just preceding this quotation from a 
chapter on proofreading is an assertion that “‘ Writers 
for the press who themselves examine proof-sheets of 
their works should familiarize themselves with proof- 
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reading technics.” Another writer says the same thing 
more explicitly, as follows: ‘To preclude the prob- 
ability of additional or different mistakes, it should be 
his [an author’s] aim to use the very marks which the 
printer employs, and in a similar way.” Both of the 
books quoted from, as well as others, contain specimens 
of proofs with corrections marked, exhibiting all the 
essential details; but, while every such specimen is 
sufficient for its purpose in general, no other that the 
writer has seen is so thorough as this one: 


inchal Cafe 
1€) Inland Printer prints an #,¢, 
<~ amusing letter from Mr. T. B. 
Aldrich to Prof. E. S. Morse, ex- 
P ~ president of tfe American Academy 
~ for the Advancement of Science. 
of Prof. Morse, it should “be “stated, 
has a handwriting quite indescrib- 
\& able. 4My dear Morse: It was very o%e% 
pleasant for me to get a letter from 
te. you@ther\the)day. Perhaps shogld K «/ 
fv fave found it pleasanter if I had 
, been able to decipher it¢ I don't 
Ac LtpinkJ I mastered anyting beyond A-/ 
the date (which I knew), and the 
> a signature (which I guessed at). 
There’s a singulJar and perpetual & 
charm in a letter of yoursy it never / 
grows old; it never losegits novelty, FF 
we J] [_One can say to one’s self every 
} morning f ‘There's that letter of 
Mt —+orse’s; I haven't read it yet.-¢l D 
> think I'llGhy/another(takd at it to- BH; 
ita day and maybe I shall be able, in 
course of a few yefrs, to make Ash. 
out what he means by those t’s that . 
“jook like w’'s, and those ig that Y 
haven't any (yebrows!” eI let, / 
and forgotten, but 
t forever—unread, (Lad 


will last a reasonable 
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ters are read 











yours are k 
One of the 
man a lifpimeg Admiringly yours, 


T. B,Afdrich.”” >) 


and ee arnv ~- 
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These are the technical markings of the proof- 
reader, as far as they can be given in one specimen. It 
it hardly practicable to exhibit all possible markings, 
and we shall try to include those not here shown in our 
later text. Before entering upon an explanation, it 
seems advisable to say that, while some authors and 
editors do learn to correct proofs as regular proofread- 
ers do, only one technicality is indispensable. Every 
correction must be written in the margin; if made 
within the text, they are not seen by the printers. An 
editorial worker once came to the writer in great per- 
plexity, and asked how a certain change should be indi- 
cated on the proof. A sentence was to be recon- 
structed, retaining some of the original words, but 
changing their order and inserting some new ones. 


The advice given was to cross out the whole sentence 
and write it all as desired in the margin. This advice 
elicited the exclamation, “ Why, it’s nothing but 
common sense!” Common sense is the main desider- 
atum, both for author and for proofreader. In fact, 


all the technicalities are merely common-sense simplifi- 
cations. 

It is not necessary for authors or editors to 
the very marks which the printer employs, and in a 
similar way.’ No matter what change is to be made, 
if what is to be rejected is plainly crossed out, and 
exactly what is wanted in place of it is plainly written 
in the margin, directly in line with its place of inser- 
tion, the author may rest assured that the change will 
be made correctly. A point far more important than 
the use of technicalities is plainness. No matter how 
poorly formed a writer’s ordinary handwriting may be, 
he should in correcting a proof make every letter as 
plain as print. Authors are not alone at fault here. 
Proofreaders often mark corrections almost illegibly, 
and much time is sacrificed in one of two ways — 
either the one who corrects the type must often ask the 
proofreader to tell what he has written, or the type 
must be changed a second time because it was not 
made right at first. Many persons who do not write 
plainly say that it is because they can not; but prob- 
ably no man ever lived who knew how to write at all, 
and could not, by taking time to form each letter, make 
his writing unmistakable. It is too much to ask that 
this be done in making copy, for the thought would 
often be lost in taking time to write carefully. Mak- 
ing changes on proofs, however, is not a matter involv- 
ing any such risk. One of our famous editors, of whom 


. 


“use 


so many produce abominable cacography instead of 
calligraphy, was asked to write his autograph for a per- 
son who knew his reputation for almost illegible writ- 
ing. He wrote it —as plain as print, and with almost 
perfect form. If he had always written as plainly on 
his proofs he would have had far less trouble. 

When a word or a letter is to be changed, of 
course the old one is crossed out and the new one 
written in the margin. So much seems to need no 
explanation. The marks that do need explanation are 
as follows, given in the order in which they occur in 
our specimen : 

“Caps.” means that the encircled letters are to be 
changed to capitals. Another way to direct the use of 
capital letters is to make three lines under the letter 
or word. Sometimes one and sometimes the other 
mark is more convenient, according to circumstances. 
Either one is sufficient for those who handle the type. 

Writing “s. c.” in the margin, or two lines under a 
letter or word, means small capitals. 

The curved mark ( Q)) means that the letter under- 
scored is to be turned so as to stand right. 

A caret ( A) means that something is to be inserted, 
for which we look in the margin directly in line with 
the mark. In our specimen the first use of the caret 
calls for insertion of a comma, for punctuation, and 
the second for an inverted comma, for quotation. 
Below we have a marginal mark similar to this for a 
comma inverted, but with the comma in its proper 
form. This is the mark for an apostrophe. The 
means that the point is to show at the top of the letters ; 
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it is used also for anything else high up on the type, as 
a superior letter or figure, and above a letter or figure 
indicates one at the bottom of the line (inferior). 

A mark yj at the top, between two words, means 
that less space is wanted there; it is made when the 
spacing between words in the line is uneven, and of 
course it goes without saying that what is taken out is 
to be inserted in other places, so as to equalize the 
spacing. Many proofreaders use other marks for this 


‘ 


purpose, even taking the trouble to write “ even space ”’ 
or “even #”’ (this latter mark means “* space”) in the 
margin. 

A number of dots under words crossed, and “ stet ” 
written in the margin, means that what is dotted is to 
stand unchanged. 

The abbreviation “ tr.’” means transpose as indicated 
by mark in text. 

Writing “No §” or ‘“ No break” in the margin 
indicates a change from the paragraph indention to 
continuous form. 

Tie marks (©) indicate closing up so as to leave 
no space. 

When a space is raised so as to show a mark 
between words, direction to shove it down is given by 
a vertical line with a horizontal or curved line below it. 

An imperfect letter is noted for change to a perfect 
one by a line under it and a cross in the margin. 

A wrong-font type (one of a face not proper to the 
text) is marked “ w. f.” 

A square (G.) means 

The slanting marks on a few lines near the bottom 


“em quad ” or quadrat. 


indicate need for straightening. 


(To be continued.) 





Written for THe LNLAND PRINTER. 
THE SQUARE-INCH RATE. 
BY HENRY J. ORMSBEE. 

O the casual observer, and especially the general 
run of customers of a photoengraving estab- 
lishment, the square-inch rate seems to be the only 
matter of importance to them, and the habit of selling 
art by measure, which was so innocently started while 
the business was young, has certainly become a bane to 
the manufacturer. The cry goes up to heaven today: 
How can we put down this growing evil? Now, his- 
tory tells us it was a wet time when Noah launched the 
ark, but history also teaches us that Noah knew enough 
to “Get in out of the wet.” In his day there was 
no weather bureau; no railroad guides, beautifully 
embellished with copper half-tones at so much per 
square inch; no trolley cars, with strings of beautifully 
embellished ad. cards, profuse with color-tints and 
zincs, sold at so much per square inch; no finely illus- 
trated daily papers, the beauty of the sheet enhanced 
by the process-engravers’ art, at so-and-so per square 
inch; no business catalogues, embellished by the 
engravers, and no INLAND PRINTER to tell Noah to get 
in out of the wet; but he got — and again, history tells 
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us that after that long wet season the clouds cleared 
and the rain ceased; the sun shone, and finally the 
water subsided, and Nature made itself manifest. 
Then the procession moved, and has been moving ever 
since. Some of us have kept up with it, and some, | 
am sorry to admit, have lagged behind. I will wager 
that the fellow that lagged behind is today sell- 
ing all classes of engraving at so-and-so per square 
inch because some other fellow proposed it, and not 
because the. sheriff stands just outside his door ready 
to grab him and close him up, simply because he insists 
on keeping his works open to lose money. 

This is not meant for sarcasm, but an explanation 
of a condition that has been forced on us through igno- 
rance of our own trade. 

How to stop it is the all-absorbing question, and 
there is but one answer. Use the same common sense 
of Noah and “ get in out of the wet’; run your busi- 
ness on business principles; determine for yourself 
whether a cut 4 by 5 inches can be perfectly finished in 
two, four or ten hours; then charge accordingly. No 
reasonable man, who buys engravings, will turn his 
back on-a good argument; certainly not if every 
engraver in the country will stand firm for what is 
rightfully theirs. Abolish the square inch from your 
business; it does not belong to the trade at all. The 
consumers of cuts, as a class, know nothing of the 
trials and expense of making plates, and it is an almost 
endless job to, explain it. You employ skilled labor. 
Can you put an established price on brains, and say 
you can never receive more than that the rest of your 
natural life? No, but there are those that are trying 
to do it by comparing the work of an artist with that 
of a cash-boy in a department store. “ You never can 
make apples out of potatoes,” so do not try it, for it 
will be a waste of time. 

You receive a letter from a party, who invariably 
says: ‘“ Please quote your lowest price for so many 
square inches of half-tone work.” I ask any engraver 
of common sense who employs the regular corps of 
workmen, how he can answer that letter satisfactorily. 
If he endeavors to explain at length that copies differ, 
etc., and that a difference in price is due to things of 
that kind, the inquirer thinks that some diabolical 
scheme is being worked on him, simply because the 
square-inch rate has been hammered into him, and you 
never get his order. In almost every business you pay 
according to grade, but in our business it would seem 
that we have no grades. We just make something 
and put a price on it, because the ‘ Neversweat 
Engraving Company ” have established such-and-such 
a square-inch rate. We are foolish enough to think 
that competition is to establish the same rate, and all of 
this time we are building rapid-fire guns with their 
muzzles all pointed toward us, which some day will 
open up on us with square-inch ammunition to such 
an extent that there will be numerous tombstones 
scattered throughout this beautiful country with an 


unfeeling epitaph inscribed thereon: “ Sacred to the 
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memory of John Doe, who died selling square inches 
of art,” and if we keep on we will be lucky to have a 
tombstone to bear any inscription whatever to our 
memory. 

Do not wait until you die and go to heaven to try 
and remedy the evil. It will be (so far as we know) 
too late then. Try it awhile on this earth, and prob- 
ably the result will be that, in the near future, all the 
engravers will be riding to their offices in an “ auto,” 
with a smile of contentment on their faces and two 
dollars in their pocket. 
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ENGRAVING METHODS AND PHOTOMECHANICAL 
PROCESSES OF REPRODUCTION. 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 


LLUSTRATIONS enter so largely now into all 
forms of printed matter that it is well for the 
writer, artist, editor, publisher, printer — in fact, all 
connected with the printing industry —to know at 
least the names of the various methods of engraving 
and photomechanical processes which are used at pres- 
ent or may be found in old printed matter. 

There is such confusion in the terms used for the 
various photomechanical processes that the Interna- 
tional Photographic Congress held in Paris in 1889 
tried to bring some sort of order in photoprocess 
nomenclature. The congress adopted the following 
names: Photoprint for any print made by a photome- 
chanical process; phototypography, the methods in 
which light is used to engrave relief plates that can be 
printed with type; photoglyphtography, the engrav- 
ing of intaglio plates with the aid of light; photocol- 
lography, the processes in which gelatin forms the 
printing surface; photochromography, the making of 
prints in color on a printing-press by photomechanical 
methods. 

The following are the terms most commonly used 
for illustration processes. Many names of processes 
have been omitted because they were named after 
inventors and marked no distinct departure from sim- 
ilar methods. Other titles were dropped either because 
they were meaningless or were becoming obsolete : 

ADAMANTINE Process.—A name given to a half-tone enamel 
formula which contains india ink. 

ALBERTYPE.—This was probably the first practical collotype 
process and was the invention of Joseph Albert, of Munich. 

ANAGLYPTOGRAPHY.—The art of engraving coins, medals 
and bas-reliefs on a flat surface, so as to give them an 
embossed appearance. 

ANASTATIC Process.—The name given to a method of off- 
setting printed matter on a clean zinc plate, to be printed from 
lithographically. Properly the term should apply to printing 
from relief plates. 

ArtotyPe.—A collotype process with a slight improvement 
made by Obernetter. 

Asser Process.—An early photolithographic process, named 
after the inventor, in which starch was used in place of gelatin. 

AvutTocRAPHy.—- In lithography, the method by which writ- 
ing or drawing in lithographic ink on transfer paper is trans- 
ferred directly to stone. 
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AUTOGRAVURE.—A title given to a photogravure process in 
England. 

Autotype.—A term applied in Germany and Austria to 
photoengraving or half-tone work. In England the same name 
is given to a carbon process. 

AUTOTYPOGRAPHY.—Willis, who invented the platinotype 
process of photography, also invented this. A drawing is made 
on a sheet of gelatin, transferred to a metal plate and printed 
from on the copperplate press. 

BANK-NOTE ENGRAvING.— Brought to such high perfection 
in this country, is based on the invention of Jacob Perkins, of 
Massachusetts, who, in 18—, devised a method of making 
transfers in soft steel from the original engraving. These 
transfers are subsequently hardened and printed from. 

BITUMEN Process.—The name commonly given to the first 
photoengraving process, discovered about 1813 by Nicéphore 
Niepce, of France. He used metal plates coated with bitumen 
varnish, which the action of light renders insoluble in benzin. 

CALLIGRAPHIC Etcu1nc.—A method in which a drawing is 
made on a metal plate with an ink soluble in water. The 
whole is covered with a thin etching varnish and then soaked 
in water, which softens the ink of the design so that it can be 
developed away, leaving a negative design on the plate in the 
etching varnish for etching intaglio. 

CEREOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING.— Is executed in wax spread in a 
thin coating on a copper plate. The drawing is incised in the 
wax, and type, figures and other characters may be pressed into 
it. An electrotype plate is made from this and is used as the 
printing-block. 

CHALK ENGRAvING.—In this process a sheet of steel is 
coated with chalk made workable by a sizing of gum or other 
binder. The lines of the design are scratched through the 
chalk to the steel with a sharp point or stylus. The resulting 
intaglio design is stereotyped, which gives a relief printing- 
block. (See Graphotype.) 

CHEMIGLYPHIC.—Engraving by chemical action. 

CHEMIGRAPHY.—A zinc-etching process in which photog- 
raphy is not used. 

CHROMOCOLLOTYPE.—A collotype printed in colors. 

CHROMOPHOTOGRAPH.—A combination of lithography in 
colors with a Woodburytype superimposed on the lithograph. 

CoLLoGRAPHIC.— Synonymous with Collotype. 

CoLLotyPeE.—The generic name for a number of processes 
involving the same principles. A thick plate of glass is coated 
with dichromatized gelatin, exposed under a reversed negative 
and then soaked in water. When partially dry the portions of 
gelatin hardened by the action of light can be rolled up with 
lithographic ink, while the gelatin unacted on by light will 
absorb water and repel ink. The plate is printed from litho- 
graphically on a hand press. The results approach the delicacy 
of, and are similar to, the tints of an ordinary photograph, 
with the advantage that the print is in permanent printing-ink. 
Steam collotype presses have been tried without entire success, 
owing to the fragile nature of the printing surface. (See 





Heliotype. ) 

Conte Process.—A simple lithographic or relief engraving 
method without photography. <A zinc plate is covered with a 
varnish soluble in water. The design is etched through this 
varnish with a stylus of ivory or hardwood, after which the 
whole is covered with an oil varnish and put in a slightly 
acidulated bath, in which the water varnish dissolves, taking 
its covering of oil varnish with it, leaving the plate clear except 
in the portions laid bare by the stylus, where the oil varnish 
sticks to the metal. The plate can be printed from lithograph- 
ically or dusted with resin and etched in relief. 

CoprerPLATE.—The term for an intaglio engraved copper 
plate or for the impression taken from it. In French it is 
taille-douce. 

DALLASTINT OR DALLAStypPE.—A secret process of photoen- 
graving invented by Duncan C. Dallas, of London. 
DraAw-porInt ENGRAVING is the same as dry-point. 
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Dry-point.—The method of engraving or etching on copper 
or steel with a needle-point and without the employment of 
acid. 

ELECTROTINT.—A process invented by Palmer in 1841. He 
painted in oil colors on a silvered copper plate and then elec- 
trotyped from it direct. This formed an intaglio printing- 
plate, the printed result resembling photogravure. 

ENAMEL Process.—The term used by process-workers for 
the ordinary method of engraving half-tones where a carbon- 
ized gelatin film is used on the metal plate as an acid resist. 
The gelatin solution is composed largely of fish glue and is 


GiLLtor Process.—A photoengraving process on zine used in 
Paris and named after the inventor. 

GLYPHOGRAPHY.—The original title of the Cereographic 
process (which see). 

GOUPILGRAVURE.—A method of obtaining color-prints from 
a photogravure plate, named after the firm who practice it. 
The various colors of the water-color original are skilfully 
painted on the plate in colored printing-inks and admirable 
results are obtained; but the operations require such care that, 
since the plate must be repainted for each impression, but few 
prints can be made in a single day. 
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THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


The Great Wall of China is the most gigantic work of defense ever erected. 
It lies along the northern frontier of the empire, and was intended as a bulwark against the invasion 


Che Hwang-te, who dicd before the work was « ompleted. 
of the Tartars. 
a length of 1,250 or 1,500 miles. 


It is carried over the highest hills and through the deepest valleys, across rivers and every other natural obstacle. 
In some places it is a single rampart, in others a solid foundation of granite. The eastern section has a height of from 15 to 


It was begun in 214 B. C., under the immediate supervision of the Emperor 


With its windings it has 


30 feet and a breadth such that six horsemen can ride abreast on it. There are brick towers upon it at intervals of about forty feet. 


called the “enamel” solution. When this fish-glue solution 
covers a metal plate and is carbonized, or “ burnt in,” as it is 
termed, it resembles enamel, hence the name. 
ENGRAVING.—The act of producing designs, either in relief 
or intaglio, on any hard substance and by any method. The 
design so produced is called an engraving, as is the block 
which contains the design and the printed impression from it. 
ErcuinG.—The method of engraving in which acid is used 
to dissolve away the metal in the printing lines for intaglio 
printing, and the metal between the lines for relief printing. 
FacsiMILe.— Properly applied to engraving only when the 
reproduction is the same size as the original, as well as an 





exact copy in other respects. 


GrapHotyPe.—tThe first chalk-plate engraving process. The 
chalk-covered steel plate was drawn upon in an ink which 
hardened the chalk, so that the surface not covered with this 
ink could be brushed away, leaving the design in relief to be 
afterward molded and stereotyped from. 

Harr-tone.—The term used to describe a photomechanical 
process in which the tones of the copy are broken up into a 
regular series of lines or dots corresponding in strength to the 
lights and shades of the copy. The term is applied to the 
engraved block and to the impression from it. The early 
workers at photomechanical reproduction found they could 
readily obtain solid blacks or solid whites, but the tones 
between baffled them. When the method was finally arrived at 

















for reproducing the half-tone it naturally took that name. In 
French it is demi-ton. 

HELiocrAvurE.—Another name for photogravure, used in 
Europe and India. 

Hetioryre.—An improved collotype process whereby the 
gelatin film is thick enough to be detached from its original 
support and attached to the cylinder of a printing-press. A 
large business was developed in Boston on this invention of 
Ernest Edwards. : 

Hwusnik’s Process.— Properly termed Leimtype (which 
Se). 

Inpotint.—A collotype process in which a sheet of copper 
roughened by sand-blast is used as a support for the gelatin 
film. It was patented by T. C. Roche, of New York. 

Ink-pPHoTO.—A collotype process practiced by Sprague, of 
London. 

IntTAGLIo.— Incised or sunken engraving. 

INTAGLIOTYPE.—A method of etching intaglio plates pre- 
viously coated with zine oxide, on which the artist draws with 
a special ink. 

Isorypie.—A name given by Count Vittorio Turatti to half- 
tones made with diaphragms containing more than one aper- 
ture. 

Lrermtyre.—Was invented by Husnik, of Sprague. It is a 
“ washout ” (see Photoelectrotype), in which the 
washed-out gelatin was printed from direct on an ordinary 
typographic press. A similar process was used by Shugg in 
New York in 1885. 

Licutpruck.—The name given in Germany to the Collotype 
or Albertype process, and it is in Germany that this process 
is worked with greatest success because of favorable climatic 
conditions and the number of deft workmen. 

MEISENBACH Process.—A patented method of obtaining a 
half-tone negative. The invention consisted in turning the 
lined screen once or twice between intervals of exposure of the 
sensitive plate in the camera. 

MezzoTiIntT ENGrAvING.—Is a method of copperplate 
engraving in which the surface to contain the picture is rough- 
ened by a tool called a rocker, until, if it were printed from on 
a plate press, it would give an even tint. The high lights of the 
picture are produced on this tint by scraping and burnishing, 
and the lines and darker tints are obtained by gravers and rou- 
lettes. Mezzotint effects are now obtained on steel and copper 
by engraving half-tone intaglio. 

Mosstyre.—The name given by John C. Moss, of New 
York, to half-tones made by him. He used the swelled gela- 
tin process, which he brought to great perfection. In brief his 
method was this: Plate glass was coated with a rather thick 
film of sensitized gelatin. After long exposure to light under 
an intense negative the gelatin was soaked in water, when the 
unacted-on portions swelled, and while in this state a plaster 
or wax cast was taken from the gelatin relief. A plaster mold 
was made from this plaster cast, and finally a cast in stereo- 
type metal from the plaster mold. 

Nature Printinc.—A process in which the object to be 
printed has practically engraved itself. Leaves, mosses, feath- 
ers, embroideries and such objects are laid on a plate of pol- 
ished lead and submitted to enormous pressure, when it will 
be found that the object has indented itself in the lead, leaving 
an intaglio facsimile. A duplicate of this lead plate is then 
made by electrotyping and this electrotype is printed from in a 
copperplate press. 

NteLLo.— From which the method of copperplate engraving 
originated in the early part of the fifteenth century. Metal 
plates are decorated by engraving incised lines on them, and 
then filling up these lines with black enamel, after which the 
whole surface is polished. This is called Niello. Tomaso 
Finiguerra, an Italian goldsmith, proved his niello by rubbing 
into the lines a mixture of oil and lampblack and then pressing 
on the plate damp paper. Thus was copperplate engraving. and 
printing discovered. 


process 
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OBERNETTER’S Process.—A photogravure process of great 
delicacy known in Germany as Licht Kupferdruck. 

OvuTLINE ENGRAVING.—An engraving without tints or shad- 
ing of any kind. Only the outer boundary of a letter or figure 
is shown in this style of engraving. 

PAPYROTINT.—A process invented by a man named Hus- 
band for changing the gradation of tone in an ordinary nega- 
tive into the grain of a lithograph, so that it can be printed 
from lithographically. It is a photolithographic process and 
the principle on which it is based lies in the property ferricy- 
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PORTRAIT STUDY. 


anid of potassium possesses to reticulate gelatin. Much care 
is required in manipulating this process and the lithographic 
printing must be done on a hand press. 

Papyrotyre.—A method of photolithography invented by 
Captain Abney. (See Papyrotint.) 

PHOTOAQUATINT.— Similar to photogravure only that the 
resinous grain is flowed in solution on the plate instead of 
being dusted on. 

Puortocaustic.—Another term for the enamel method of 
half-tone engraving. 

PHOTOCHEMIGRAPHY.—Another term for photozincography. 

PHOTOCHROMOGRAPHY.—Applied to printing processes for 
the reproduction of pictures in several colors. 

PHOTOCHROMOLITHOGRAPH.—A chromolithograph in which 
photography has been used in some step of the process. 

PHoTocHROMOTYPE.—A picture printed from relief plates in 
which photography has been used in some step of the process. 

PHOTOCHROMOTYPOGRAPHY.—A name given in Europe to the 
method of producing photorelief blocks to be used in color- 
printing. 

PuotocHromy.—Together 
names given to alleged methods of photographing in colors. 

PHOTOCOLLOGRAPH.—A collotype process. 


with ‘“ Heliochromy,” were 
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PHOTOCOLLOGRAPHIC Process.—A delicate collotype process 
in which parchment is the support for the gelatin printing sur- 
face. 

PuorocoLtotyPe.—Another name for collotype, heliotype, 
artotype, Albertype, indotint, and similar processes. (See Col- 
lotype.) 

Puotocrayon.—A photomechanical printing method in 
which the original is first drawn with crayon on a ground 
glass laid over the photograph to be reproduced. This renders 
the tones in a grain or stipple which can be reproduced direct. 

PHOTOELECTROTYPE.—At one time the leading photoengrav- 
ing process. It was called in the trade the “ washout” process, 
from the fact that the gelatin unhardened by the action of light 
was washed away instead of being swelled up as was the prac- 
tice in the rival method of engraving at that time. After the 
unhardened gelatin was washed out, the sheet of hardened 
gelatin remaining was molded from in wax and electrotyped. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— Is the proper term for methods of pro- 
ducing an engraving in relief by photographic means. It 
includes photozincographs, photoelectrotypes and typogravures. 
It should not include photointaglio engraving or any method 
in which a copper plate or lithographic press is used. 

PHoTOETCHINGS.— Half-tones and relief plates by the 
enamel process; in fact, all plates engraved with the assistance 
of photography and which can be printed from on a typo- 
graphic press. 

PHOTOGALVANOGRAPHY.—The photorelief engraving process 
invented by Presch in 1868, afterward modified in important 
ways and known as photoelectrotype. 

PuortocLypHic.—A name given by Fox Talbot to his photo- 
gravure method. 

PuotocLypHy.—The art of engraving by means of the 
action of light in combination with certain chemicals. 

PHOTOGLYPTIE.—The French name for Woodburytype. 

PHOTOGLYPTOGRAPHY.—The proper term for all photo- 
graphic methods of intaglio engraving. 

PHotToGRAM.—Another name for photograph. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC Process PrintinG.— Printing from plates 
made by photomechanical means. 

PHOTOGRAVURE.—The most beautiful of all photomechanical 
processes. It produces an intaglio plate which must be printed 
from on a copperplate press. Steam has been applied to photo- 
gravure printing, but the results can not compare with those ci 
the hand press. 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.—The invention of M. Poitevin, of 
France, in 1855; Sir Henry James, of London, and John W. 
Osborn, of Australia. On Osborn’s patent in this country was 
founded the American Photolithographic Company. Osborn’s 
process consisted in coating a linen paper with a mixture of 
gelatin, albumen and bichromate of potash. After this paper 
was exposed to the action of light under a negative its surface 
was coated with lithographic ink. Then the ink-coated paper 
was floated, back down, on boiling water, the heat from which 
coagulated the albumen and kept the gelatin unhardened by 
light from dissolving away in later operations. The ink-coated 
surface was now rubbed over with a soft wet sponge, when the 
ink would adhere only to the portions of the gelatino-albumen 
surface which had been hardened by light, thus making a per- 
fect lithographic transfer for transferring to lithographic stone. 
Photolithography is also practiced by making the photographic 
print on the stone direct. 

PHOTOMECHANICAL.—A term applied to all processes by 
which a printing surface is produced mechanically with the 
assistance of photography. 

PHOTOMETALLOGRAPH.—An obsolete term once used for 
photoengraving on metal. 

PHOTOMEZzzoTYPE.—A process similar to collotype. 

PHOTORELIEF ENGRAvING.—Is another name for photoen- 
graving. 

PuHororELieFs.—Are photoengravings. 

Puortotint.—A process similar to collotype. 


PuHortoTiraGes.—The French name for photomechanical 
prints. 

Puortotype.— Is a misnomer applied to a form of collotype. 

PHOTOTYPOGRAPHY.—A term applied to all photomechanical 
processes in which plates are engraved so that they may be 
printed with type. 

Puotozinco.—The ordinary photoengraving method on 
zinc, an abbreviation for photozincography. 

PHOTOZINCOGRAPHY.— Should be applied to the methods of 
engraving on zinc through the aid of photography. It is more 
generally used, however, in designating the process of printing 
in a lithographic manner from zinc, the transfers for which are 
made either as in photolithography, or by direct photoprinting 
on zinc. 

PHOTOXYLOGRAPHY.—The art of photographing a design on 
wood to be afterward engraved by the wood-engraver. 

PLate Printinc.— Is the proper title for all printing done 
from intaglio plates since the substitution of steel for copper in 
intaglio engraving. 

PrETSCH ENGRAVING Process.— Invented by Paul Pretsch. 
Nitrate of silver, chloride of calcium and glycerin were added 
to the bichromatized gelatin with the result that after being 
acted on by light through an ordinary negative and soaked in 
water, the gelatin film reticulates in a most peculiar manner. 
The printing-block is an electrotype from this reticulated 
gelatin film. 

Stannotyre.— Is a modification of the Woodburytype in 
which an electrotype is substituted for the lead plate. (See 
Woodburytype. ) 

STEEL ENcGRAvING.—The method of engraving on steel. The 
plate when engraved. The impression from it. 

THREE-COLOR Process.—Is based on the principle that all 
colors can be formed from a combination of three. Three 
selective filters of colored glass and specially sensitive plates 
are used in the camera when photographing a subject in color 
to produce three photoengraved blocks, the impressions from 
which in three colored inks when superimposed produce the 
effect of the original. 

TypoGRAVURE.—The title given by a French firm to their 
method of relief-plate engraving. When the plates are used in 
color-printing the printed results are called chromotypograv- 
ures. 

WasnHout Process.—A process-worker’s term for photo- 
electrotype. 

WoopsurytyPe.— Named after its inventor, W. B. Wood- 
bury. It is a most ingenious process and is thus briefly 
described: “In this a sheet of bichromatized gelatin is first 
exposed under the negative, and afterward washed in warm 
water, which removes the soluble parts, leaving the image in 
relief. When the gelatin relief is dry it is exceedingly hard, and 
is pressed by means of hydraulic pressure into a sheet of lead. 
By this means an intaglio mold is formed. This is placed in a 
specially constructed press, having a heavy and perfectly true 
lid. A little warm gelatin solution, containing any desired pig- 
ment, is poured on to the intaglio mold, a piece of prepared 
paper laid on top of it, and the heavy lid brought down. This 
squeezes the excess of colored gelatin, allowing only that to 
remain which lies in the mold. This sets, and at the same time 
adheres to the paper support, which, when removed, has 
attached to it the gelatinous image.” In Germany it is called 
Woodburydruck. ; 

Woop-ENGRAVING.—The process of cutting away from the 
surface of a wood block all those parts not required to print 
the design which has been drawn or photographed on it. 

XyYLOGRAPHY.— Properly wood-engraving, but applied in 
this country to engravings made by the geometric lathe. First 
used on labels for perfumery and on bank checks and drafts. 
Later it was through copper and steel engraving applied to 
our national currency. 

ZINCOGRAPHY.— Is similar to photozincography. 

Z1ncotyPes.—Another name for photoengravings on zinc. 
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JOHN C. MOSS, THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN 

PHOTOENGRAVER. 

BY H. A. JACKSON. 

HO originated and first practiced successfully, 
in this country, the art of photoengraving? 
is a question often asked and seldom correctly an- 
swered, if an answer is given. 
John Calvin Moss was 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1838. 


born in Washington 
His father was a 
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and worked for a time as a journeyman printer, still 
experimenting with etching upon zine and _litho- 
graphic stone. He then tried gelatin, and, after three 
vears’ experimenting, became satisfied that he had 
discovered the correct solution of his problem. In 
1863 he moved to New York, where, in 1871, he 
formed the Actinic Engraving Company. This was 
very quickly superseded by the Photo-Engraving 
Mr. Mess, at the age of 
Bryant, and she became 


Company, still in existence. 
nineteen, married Mary A. 


o 
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Presbyterian clergyman and desired his son to follow 
the same calling. This did not suit the younger Moss, 
and he turned his attention to the study of art and the 
learning of the printer’s trade. He was also much 
interested in photography, and studied photographic 
chemistry. At the age of twenty he became so 
absorbed in the subject, after reading accounts of 
Professor Grove’s experiments to etch upon a 
Daguerrian plate by means of electricity, that he 
devoted much of his time to experiment work. Young 
Moss was ingenious, and constructed a rude battery 


for his experiments. He then went to Philadelphia, 








A SUMMER LANDSCAPE. 
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an able assistant in his work. He related to the 
writer that at one time, after securing an order 
valued at $40, he almost despaired of success and, 
wearied of his efforts, retired for the night; but his 
wife remained at the work and when he awoke in the 
morning he was surprised to find that she had accom- 
plished what he had failed to do, and had obtained 
perfect plaster molds. This was the turning point 
of Mr. Moss’s future success, “ for,’ he added, “ had 
not that experiment succeeded, the Moss process might 
never have been heard of.” 

The method then practiced had no resemblance to 
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half-tone. It was strictly the reproduction of pen 
drawings and wood-cut style and lithographic prints. 
It was what we then termed the “ direct’ process, 
there being no relief plate method known at that 
time for the reproduction without the aid of the 
engraver, of a photograph or brush drawing. The 
photographers relied upon natural light. Was it to be 
wondered at that delivery promises were not always 
kept? Possibly herein may be found the birthplace 
of the habit among the present-day craft of making 
promisés and of not keeping them, yet the electric 
light of today should do much to improve the service 
in this respect — it has done so with some, but there 
are others. 

At one time the old Photo-Engraving Company 
was a school for all pen workers, among whom I can 
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mention A. Zenope, portrait artist, now dead; F. 
Friedlein, portrait artist; E. J. Meeker, landscape 
artist, now enjoying a high reputation among pub- 
lishers; Mackart, designer, and brother to H. Mack- 
art, the ‘painter ; Edward White, landscape artist, 
dead, and a dozen or more who have drifted beyond 
the horizon, perhaps in other lines. F. Opper, the 
great cartoonist, as a boy, tried his hand at the work. 
The writer never came upon him unawares that he 
did not find him sketching comic pictures. Kemble, 
famous as an illustrator, made his first efforts here. 
Other names linked with the process in its early days 
are: L. Smith Hobart, the first president of the 
Photo-Engraving Company, and D. I. Carson, man- 


ager, and now president, of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Company. Mr. John Hastings succeeded Mr. 
Hobart. Old Mr. Darby, long since dead, had charge 
of about twenty engravers, C. A. Cooper and J. A. 
Belford being among them. Mr. Belford is now con- 
nected with the Christian Herald, and Mr. Cooper is 
in business for himself. 

In 1880 Mr. Moss severed his connection with the 
Photo-Engraving Company and formed the Moss 
Engraving Company. Several of the old staff went 
with him. The writer later became secretary 
of the company, and until Mr. Moss’s death, 
remained so. Mr. Moss soon devoted his attention 
to the making of engraved plates from photographs, 
and at that time Meisenbach and Ives were the only 
successful workers in that line. He succeeded in pro- 
ducing half-tone plates with a single-line screen, but 
the results were flat and unsatisfactory. To over- 
come this, he proposed to produce first, a perfect 
impression of a half-tone from the half-tone plate, 
and then have the artist retouch it before finally repro- 
ducing it by the old process. This method, however, 
was roundabout and was unsatisfactory. He soon 
improved upon his work so that the first productions 
were quite satisfactory, and were used extensively by 
Harper & Brothers, the Century Company, and other 
prominent houses. 

Illustrative of the modesty of Mr. Moss it is 
recalled that when the half-tone method evolved by 
him became a commercial success, and an illustrated 
circular was about to be printed, the writer suggested 
that a distinctive name should be given the method — 
first, to distinguish it from the Meisenbach and the 
Ives processes, but particularly that it should link his 
name with the relief process that we felt certain 
would play an important part in illustrative art, and 
further, that his name as the inventor of the process of 
photoengraving had been too long overlooked. I then 
suggested the compound, “ Moss-type.” “ No,” said 
Mr. Moss, “that would look too personal.” But I 
stuck to it, and although the circular was delayed 
several months in consequence, it was finally issued as 
a circular of “ Moss-type”’ specimens. The Moss-type 
plates were all made or cast in soft metal from plaster 
casts obtained from gelatin relief, and but few, if 
any, were etched prior to Mr. Moss’s death. His 
faith in the old plaster-of-paris method had been so 
strong that he never made use of the etching process 
until it promised to supersede the older, and then 
only did he install a small department for etching the 
coarser work passing through the establishment. Mr. 
Moss died in the spring of 1892. It was a strange 
coincidence that the secret department in which the 
plaster-of-paris molds were prepared was dismantled 
and the trusted workman who had been employed with 
Mr. Moss’s secrets was discharged on the day of Mr. 
Moss’s death, and the spirit of the child of his crea- 
tion — for to him it was more than a child — took 
flight to meet the spirit of its father. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any rele- 
vant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to 
revision. 








AN APPRECIATIVE LETTER. 
Cuicaco, September 8, 1900. 
To the Editor Machine Composition: 

Your department has been read monthly with the greatest 
interest and instruction by myself, and my admiration is 
equally divided between the Inland Printer Company in recog- 
nizing the wants of the printer today and originating this 
department and in the manner in which the subject is treated 
by yourself. Through it no one in the printing business today 
can profess ignorance as to the efforts which are being made 
by the different inventors in typesetting machinery, and while 
at the present time but one of these machines is entirely suc- 
cessful, nevertheless we now all know that much talent and 
capital is interested in working out the problem upon other 
lines, and that the future will probably see as great changes in 
this field as the past few years has shown us. We old ones 
were wedded to the idea that movable type must be used for 
fine printing; the coming generation will doubtless be as great 
champions to type bars, and later generations will discard these 
for other methods which would appear to us now as ridiculous. 
The writer ventures to predict that had some such means been 
afforded the fraternity as is now given them by THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the printer would have been better prepared to accept 
the new innovation which has overtaken us, and many would 
have more quickly profited by the offered advantages of the 
new system. By your means of imparting information in 
advance of what is under way for our good, we can be digest- 
ing the methods and discussing their probable value. Wishing 
THE INLAND PRINTER continued success, I am, fraternally 
yours, J. R. Brooks. 





ADVERTISING AN ENGRAVING BUSINESS. 
To the Editor: Cuicaco, September 10, 1900. 

Advertising an engraving business is unquestionably unlike 
the science as applied to commercial lines. The engraver has 
nothing to sell but the skill to produce what the commercial 
advertiser needs to let the public know what he has to offer. 
It may truthfully be said that an engraver does not produce 
two identical pictures or cuts during the course of a year. The 
art thus being entirely a “make to your order” business, it 
follows that the effort in advertising must necessarily be to 
demonstrate that the engraver has the ability, facilities and 
capacity to meet the requirements of the general advertiser, 
and by a continuous and varied line of samples, either in orig- 
inal designs or plate-work, educate the possible customer to the 
adaptability of the various processes for displaying his particu- 
lar line of goods. 

We have noticed that the merchant or manufacturer, who 
has a single article to exploit, is in the same fix as the engraver, 
but he has a great advantage in being able to sell his article in 
ton and carload lots, while the clever engraver, who creates 
the design, delivers but one plate, with possibly a few electros, 
and then puts in time skirmishing for another customer. 

Success in business without advertising is next to an 
impossibility. Not only are the people influenced into buying 
things that otherwise they would have overlooked, but natu- 
rally they will patronize the advertiser who creates the thought. 
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It may be that a merchant, on a prominent thoroughfare, 
by attractively displaying his wares to the passing throng, can 
convince people that they need just the things displayed, but 
the passers-by are a small portion of the possible purchasers, 
and to let the general public into the secret of the excellent 
wares he has to offer, he must select some method that will 
create an irresistible impression in the minds of the people that 
his goods are essential to their happiness. 

While it is an easy matter for the engraver to lend his aid 
in advertising any other line of business, and to demonstrate 
the value of illustrations and the proper kind for any sort of 
goods, article or machine, it is evidently not a simple proposi- 
tion for the engraver to devise a plan for advertising his own 
business in a manner that will insure his requiring anything 
larger than a hand cart to deliver the daily product of a hun- 
dred men. 

We have tried everything in the advertising line (excepting 
match boxes) and must confess that we have found nothing 
more satisfactory than the trade papers and our own little 
pamphlets. Georce H. Benepict & Co. 





“A NEW ERA IN ILLUMINATED PACKAGE LABELS,” 


AMSTERDAM, New York, September 7, 1900. 
To the Editor: 

My article in the August issue of this magazine bearing this 
caption has involved me with no end of correspondents, who, 
if I undertook to answer individually, would occupy my whole 
time. I therefore hope my friends on the Pacific coast, in New 
York and elsewhere will accept the following for answer: 

There is nothing mechanically difficult in arranging machin- 
ery to impinge upon the paper a dozen or more colors to abso- 
lute register, for many machines have been constructed for 
this purpose and many, many failures have resulted, for no 
other reason than the impossibility of successfully lapping 
more than two wet colors. 

There is hardly any subject in color-printing where any 
two colors can not be printed at once, but when it is attempted 
to lap that third color at the same time, look out. Chaos 
ensues and mud is rampant! Hence the great number of two- 
color presses working successfully and the few that are print- 
ing more, these latter only on special work. 

I am not prepared to say that this result will never be 
attained in general practice, but when it is it will be through 
the chemistry of printing and not its mechanics. When my 
friend, Sam Carter, who is up against the three-color half-tone 
process good and hard—and by that I mean successfully — 
reproduces “ The Captive,” as shown in this magazine a short 
while ago, at one impression, we can then apprehend the 
thing is done, and the press builders will have a festive time 
putting in multi-color presses and taking out singles and 
doubles to send to China. 

My friends, therefore, need have no fear for the present 
that the foundation of their business has been pulled from 
under, simply because I describe a fcur-color printing-press 
doing special work for a special trade. 

There are vast amounts of labels being produced in this 
country every year, for canned and package goods, of a bold 
character, in the production of which only two colors lap, or 
that can be reéngraved in this way without injuring the gen- 
eral appearance, but which contain three, four or five distinct 
colors. These are used in such large quantities and the price 
is so low that they are necessarily produced by very large con- 
cerns, especially equipped for this business, and with which 
the average printer can not compete. 

In these large establishments is where the problem of multi- 
color printing will be solved to its fullest possibilities, while 
at the same time, in newspaperdom, soft multi-color illustra- 
tions are making rapid strides and good results are evolved; 
but neither of these situations need alarm the average com- 
mercial printer. 
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For many years experiments in multi-color printing on 
typographic presses have been extensively conducted, and since 
the advent of the rotary lithographic presses, made possible by 
the substitution of thin sheets of zinc and aluminum in place 
of stones, attempts in multi-color lithography have also been 
made. The press I described in the Auguste issue combines 
methods from both lithographic and letterpress processes. 

It is actually a fact that a fifteen-color lithographic press 
was recently attempted, but the projectors finally concluded 
to subdivide it into four presses of four colors each. Veritas 
odium parit. W. W. RUSSELL. 





CHICAGO PROOFREADERS. 


To the Editor: Cuicaco, August 12, 1900. 
At the last meeting of the Chicago Society of Proofreaders 
the members asked themselves the following questions : 
Should a collective noun always take a singular verb? 
What is the proper division of England and English? 
Dr. Samuel Willard contributed the following to the dis- 


cussion : 

Should a collective noun always take a singular verb? 

All proper grammatical distinctions have reference to some difference 
of use of words. Thus we should not make the distinction between sin- 
gular and plural nouns but for the fact that pronouns and verbs that 
refer to singular nouns must be different from those that refer to plural 
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nouns. If, then, there is any ground for the distinguishing of collective 
nouns from others, there must be some difference of use and usage. The 
appeal lies to the best writers of English. There is no question as to 
their usage; it is their habit to use collectives with either singular or 
plural verbs according to the predominance of the idea of unity or of 
severalty in the thought of the speaker. I say, ‘‘ The committee has 
met; ’’ I put forward in thought the unity of that body. I say, ‘‘ The 
committee examine sundry plans;” so saying, I think and cause my 
hearer to think of the individuals that compose the committee, and of 
their separate action. We find the same usage in Greek and Latin. 
Virgil says, “ Juventus circumfusa ruit, certantque;” this is in Eng- 
lish — the youth rushes scattering and fight; that is, the body of young 
men. Livy says: ‘‘ Omnis multitudo abeunt;’’ all the crowd depart. 
We find the same in French. Littré says: “ Une multitude de senti- 
nelles a infeste les campagnes,” and again, “ Une multitude de sentinel- 
les ont infeste les campagnes;” that is, a multitude of pickets has 
swarmed over the plains — or have swarmed, etc. Similar examples are 


? 


found in Voltaire, in Racine, Fénelon and other great French authors. 
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It is well to notice at the same time the opposite and rarer use of 
two nouns united by and, but treated as singular and put with a singular 
verb. ‘‘ Bread and milk is good food for children; ” this does not mean 
that bread is good and milk is good, but that the combination is good. 
‘‘ Meat and potato make hash;” not that meat makes hash and potato 
makes hash, but the union of the two makes that much depreciated com- 
pound. This usage is more frequent in German than in English. “ Liebe 
und Gute macht die Erde zum Himmel,’”— Love and goodness turns 
earth into heaven — is good German. 

En-gland or Eng-land, En-glish or Eng-lish — this presents a real 
difficulty, because En without g does not suggest ing, and lish without 
the g does not represent glish; hence neither division really represents 
the pronunciation. As punctuists are agreed that, in general, pronun- 
ciation should determine division, the question becomes this: which divi- 
sion best suggests to the reader the pronunciation? To me the division 
on En seems best, but it is very doubtful. The best of all ways is to 
evade the dilemma, space out the line and make no division. 


Henry R. Boss read the following paper: 


Our stylebook says, under the head of “ Division of Words”: ‘“ Fol- 
low the American rule of dividing words at the end of the line according 
to pronunciation rather than the British rule of dividing on the vowel or 
to show derivation. * * * There are frequent instances where a par- 
ticular division of a word will aid the reader in its pronunciation at first 
sight, obviating a faltering or repetition.” 

Wilson’s ‘‘ Treatise on English Punctuation” says: ‘‘ The hyphen 
is used between the syllables of a word to exhibit, as accurately as pos- 
sible, its true pronunciation; no regard being paid to the mode in which 
it has been formed or derived.’”? This rule, he says, “‘is adopted by 
American printers.” 

Fowler’s English Grammar says: ‘‘ The etymological principle is of 
very extensive application, and yet, in settling the comparative value of 
the two principles in particular cases, the phonetical principle prevails 
over it: as, orthog-raphy, epiph-any, wri-ter, pref-ace, instead of ortho- 
graphy, epi-phany, pre-face.” 

Dr. Lowth’s Grammar, as quoted by Goold Brown, says: ‘‘ The best 
and easiest rule for dividing the syllables in spelling is to divide them as 
they are naturally divided in a right pronunciation, without regard to the 
derivation of words or the possible combination of consonants at the 
beginning of a syllable.” 

Goold Brown’s ‘‘ Grammar of English Grammars” says: ‘‘ Through 
the influence of books in which the words are divided according to their 
sounds, the pronunciation of the language is daily becoming more and 
more uniform; and it may perhaps be reasonably hoped that the general 
adoption of this method of syllabication, and a proper exposition of the 
occasional errors of ignorance, will one day obviate entirely the objection 
arising from the instability of the principle.” 

Wilson’s ‘‘ Essay on Grammar,” quoted by Goold Brown, says: 
““The divisions of the letters into syllables should, unquestionably, be 
the same in written as in spoken language; otherwise the learner is mis- 
guided and seduced by false representations into injurious errors.” 

The four great dictionaries — the Century, the Standard, Webster’s 
International and Worcester’s — divide the word Eng-lish on the g, but, 
without an exception, they mark its pronunciation as Ing-glish, giving 
the nasal sound of ng to the m. Webster’s Unabridged, the predecessor 
of the International, made the division on the m. The division on the g, 
as given by the dictionaries, is no doubt made “in accordance with 
usage’? (and*I must confess that Eng- is the more frequent, though by 
no means universal, practice), without regard to correctness, as is some- 
times confessedly done by the dictionary-makers. We divide lan(g)- 
guage and other similar words on the m; and, the rule being well cettled 
that we shall divide our words according to their pronunciation, why 
make exceptions of England and English? The hyphen, as well as other 
marks, ought to be a “help to reading.” 

The claim is made that the division on the g retains or shows the 
derivation of the name England — from Eng’s Land or Angles’ Land. I 
can not see any force in this argument; for very few of the ordinary 
readers would recognize, or care to recognize, the derivation. There are 
many cases in which divisions according to the derivation are preferable, 
as gentle-man, proof-reader, horse-man, etc.; but these coincide with the 
pronunciation and do not cause a “ faltering or repetition”’ in reading. 

I am strenuous in the opinion that the proper division of En-gland 
and En-glish is on the n, as here written; and I hope that this Society 
will agree to this, regardless of the dicta of dictionary-makers. 





INDEPENDENCE. 


The motto which stands out in bold relief under the head- 
ing of the Star, East Liberty, Ohio, reads: “ Independent in 
all things, at all times and under all circumstances.” The edi- 
tor evidently has not earned entire independence, if the follow- 
ing item, clipped from his paper for August 9, is true: “ The 
editor of the Star now laboreth at the sawmill, while the wife 
holds down the type case at the office. It is a little tough on 
us, we must admit, but it might be a blamed sight worse.” 














Written for THe INLAND PrinTER. 
WAX ENGRAVING. 
BY W. J. BORMAY, NEW YORK, 

HE term cerography hardly needs analysis. At a glance 
the roots of the word demonstrate its meaning; cere, 
wax; grapho, to write, hence, a writing on wax, or as it 

is known to the average layman, wax engraving. Wax engrav- 
ing is by no means a mechanical process. Its ultimate success 
depends primarily on the drawing, and then on the individ- 
ual skill in the engraving. It is best adapted for the making 
of diagrams, plans, elevations, maps, or work of similar char- 
acter, to serve as illustrations. The great advantage of this 
method is that the plates can be used for a variety of copy, 
blueprints, tracings, original line-drawings, maps, or rough 
sketches of any kind of outline, or partially shaded work, with 
an absolute uniformity of lines and lettering, so that a certain 
style can be carried through a series of plates. Any kind of 








type can: be used for the dimension, or reference letters or 
figures. All spacing and section lining is done by a dividing 
engine, thereby insuring absolute accuracy. 

The method is simple enough. A polished copper plate is 
one of the bases of operation, copper being essential, owing 
to its ultimate use as a matrix or mold for electrotyping. 
The plate is carefully coated with a solution of nitrate of 
silver. This forms a thin film of oxide on the surface of the 
plate, and prevents the copper used in the electrotyping 
process from depositing directly on the plate and forming a 
portion of it. A wax solution consisting of white beeswax, 
venetian pitch and oxide of zinc, is then poured on the plate, 
care being taken to preserve a steady heat in the plate, and 
held level when the wax covering is applied. The covering of 
the plate is rather a delicate operation. The wax is placed on 
the center of the plate and allowed to spread to the edges. 
That the coating may be absolutely even, a tiny comb is used. 
This application varies in the thickness, according to the 
character of the work. The usual thickness is about one- 
twentieth of an inch. After the wax coating has cooled the 
plate is ready for use. 

When the copy for the engraving is a blueprint, tracing 
or original drawing, a photographic negative of the size of the 
desired engraving is made from it. This is for the purpose 
of transferring the copy to the wax-covered plate. As this 
process is a mechanical one, its accuracy as to scale of reduc- 
tion or enlargement is obvious. The photographic print is on 
the wax ground. This is for the engraver’s guidance, and the 
outlining of the design is not his province. Should the copy 
be a crude one, as, for instance, a rough-drawing design, it 
is lightly sketched on the wax and then engraved. 

The tools for engraving are sewing machine needles, the 
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points of which have been ground to various patterns — V- 
shaped, lozenge, flat or pointed. They are inserted in little 
wooden handles about three inches long. They are similar 
to a lead-pencil. These tools are made to order. Each 
worker has his own special tools. By means of these tiny 
tools the design on the wax plate is literally scratched or 
cut out by the engraver, care being taken not to scratch 
the surface of the copper. Wherever possible, mechanical 
aid is used, section lines, spacing and the making of circles 
being done on what is known as a ruling machine. After 
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the lines are drawn or engraved the plate is slightly 
warmed, and all letters and figures pressed on the softened 
wax. Fig. 1 shows a wax plate carried forward to this 
point. In order to secure greater printing depth, the larger 
spaces on this plate are “built up” with wax, this being 
done by means of a hot iron almost like a small soldering 
iron, with a tiny gas flame at the point to keep the iron at 
right temperature. This iron is used the same as a soldering 
iron, the stick of solder being replaced by a stick of wax. 

Fig. 2 shows the wax plate built up and ready for electro- 
typing. From this point the finishing operations are the same 
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as those used in electrotyping, the only difference being that 
the wax plate is a matrix or mold made by hand, and the 
other molds are made by the impression of the original 
engraving, half-tone, wood, or relief plates of any kind in wax, 
to serve the same ends. The electrotyping process is accom- 
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plished in the suspension of the plate in an acidulated solution 
of copper sulphate. To the mold is attached the negative 
pole of the battery or dynamo, and to the copper plate is 
attached the positive pole. The electric current as it passes 
through this bath decomposes the solution, and sets the copper 
free on the wax mold, depositing it in an unbroken sheet or 
skin. When a shell of sufficient thickness has been obtained, 
it is removed from the mold, then strengthened by a backing of 
soft metal, straightened, shaved, blocked type-high on wood or 
metal and is ready for the printing-press. In the matter of 
the generally misunderstood term “ electro,” applied by many 
t» an engraved plate of any kind or by any process, it may 
be interesting to know that an electrotype is never an engrav- 
ing, but is always a casting or duplicate of an original print- 
ing-plate. Fig. 3 shows proof taken from electrotype. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
PHOTOENGRAVING AND ITS VALUE, 
BY GEORGE L. RICHARDS. 

HE photoengraving business, as now conducted, is the 
result of barely twenty years’ development, and its 
evolution from the experimental to the practical has 

been a succession of surprises which the public has watched 
with great and increasing interest. The amazing results we 
see today in picture making for letterpress have been made 
possible because of the extraordinary development of elec- 
tricity and photography, and their combination together with 
acid processes for etching relief plates. These together have 
produced practical results, and now almost any subject that 
can be photographed may be reproduced in permanent plates. 
It is not surprising that such an interesting business as photo- 
engraving should attract the attention of enterprising busi- 
ness men, ever on the lookout for opportunity. For several 
years there has been an increasing demand for the product of 
the business, and we find that various types of men without 
special education or experience have taken plunges at the 
business, many of them to their sorrow. The facts are that 
any retrospect covering the last ten years will determine that 
only specially and carefully educated men, with ample capital, 
can permanently succeed; and these only when they recog- 
nize the work as above the commonplace barter and sale, as 
of dry goods or soap, etc. 

The business demands an elevated purpose and the idea of 
doing a customer a benefit by supplying him with that which 
will be of more value in itself than the money equivalent of 
the work furnished. That this conception of the business 
may not be recognized as true by some will not for a moment 
disprove the statement when one carefully examines the facts 
and notes the men who have succeeded. A good number 
have been those who were leaders in the engraving business 
before the rise of photoengraving, when nearly all illustra- 
tions for letterpress were wood-engraved. In so far as others 
have been successful they have been so by following the lead 
of these pioneers rather than by innovations they may have 
contributed. The business, if successful, employs first-class 
artists, first-class photographers, first-class mechanics and 
first-class engravers; and it should be conducted by first- 
class business men, of general and wide information, men of 
artistic temperaments and good business sagacity—in a 
word, men of character, who would do credit to any calling or 
profession. It is a creative business. Today there are mil- 
lions of impressions sent broadcast over the world that had 
no existence yesterday, and every day hundreds of new ideas 
are put in permanent plates, to be sent on mission tours over 
all the earth, contributing their full share to the civilization 
of the age. If the art is commercial is it any the less valu- 
able—rather, is it not the more valuable? Take the illus- 
trations in the advertising pages of modern magazines or 
trade publications and consider their art value. The conclu- 
sion must be that the commercial art of the day, emanating 





from these engraving plants, contributes vastly to the sum 
total of human pleasure and culture, to say nothing of pro- 
viding support to thousands of men and women the world over. 

The proprietor of a photoengraving plant should maintain 
a high ideal and continually strive to produce the best possi- 
ble work. He should endeavor to stimulate his employes to do 
their best at all times, and the art department of an engrav- 
ing plant should have careful and special attention. It should 
be provided with an artist’s working-library and should con- 
tain a complete encyclopedia, a modern, up-to-date illustrated 
dictionary, the best of the current illustrated magazines, and 
a good selection of trade publications, such as American 
Architect, Scientific American, THE INLAND PRINTER, etc. 
It should be stocked with special publications in the interest 
of ornamental designing, lettering, chirography, etc., and not 
of the least importance should be a file of trade catalogues 
of the better character, showing the latest work of manu- 
facturers in all departments of trade. These, incidentally, 
will show the work of the printers as allies to the business. 
Only in this way will a house maintain itself in the front 
rank. With thoroughly good art work, all the mechanical depart- 
ments will be the more interested to maintain quality. The 
spirit of painstaking care will pervade the whole shop. The 
photographers, etchers, mechanics and finishers will vie with 
each other to sustain quality, and it will be maintained. 

The conditions of success, therefore, are these: 

A high ideal of the business. 

Ample capital. ; 

Careful business management along approved and _ uni- 
versally recognized lines. 

A competent art department. 

Skilful employes in all the mechanical departments. 

These important conditions being met, there is still one 
important matter to consider — what of the financial outcome? 

The answer is that such a question will never be asked, 
for a photoengraving business thus equipped and in any 
locality where there is business to be had will be successful. 
Customers will pay for quality and good service the world 
over in this as in any business. It is the proud boast of the 
United States that it is a great, and in the main, a successful 
producer of the best, and no doubt the current number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER will itself be the actual demonstration 
of the truth of this proposition. The ingenuity and enter- 
prise of American workmen may be relied upon to produce 
even more marvelous results in the future. 





THE NEWSPAPER ARTIST. 


It has come to be recognized at last, says the Dublin Daily 
Express, that out of the thousands of artists who draw with 
pen and ink, there are very few indeed who possess the knack 
of drawing effective illustrations for newspapers. To obtain 
success in this branch the artist must set himself to study the 
limits and possibilities of the paper his work is to be printed 
on, and the machine by which it is to be turned out, so that 
the best possible results may be secured. Again, the news- 
paper artist must draw like greased lightning. He must make 
a sketch on the spot which can be rushed straight back to the 
blockmakers, fit for instant reproduction. There is no time for 
him to make mistakes. Every line must be slick and to the 
point. On an average only ten minutes are allowed to the 
staff artists to turn out each sketch which is intended to 
appear in the same evening’s paper. One school for press 
illustration, which has just been started with considerable 
success, places speed before everything. The models are put 
to a certain act, such as weight-lifting, turning a somersault, 
etc., then the pupils have to draw the position and the action 
from memory. Or the pupil is sent out to look at the hall 
porter, then he returns to his desk and draws from memory. 
Portraits are made in the same way of persons who walk into 
the room, stand for a minute, and then go out.—Fourth Estate. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL GAME, 
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WAY THE WORLD GOES TO WAR. 
a NVERSATIO VERHEARD. 
THE SMOKE NUISANCE. Cares 

, \ » 3 CINLEY: ‘ , sase be less 

Mars: ‘‘ Thank my stars we’re no nearer Ma oeeaesenls Thendens ome peer 

: = boisterous. See how quiet and dignified Mr. 

neighbors. ae 
Stevenson is. 
Mr. Bryan: “Adlai, liven upa little, can’t you? 
Just notice how Teddy, there, whoops it up.” 
. 
ONE ADVANTAGE OF OUR REVENUE LAW. 
It can be used by the Chicago heiress to keep 
fortune hontersof, ene wOar ie: TRYING TO MAKE AN OCTOPUS OF HIM. 
‘ ' , ; What Senator Jones would do -publica 
Three wars and a presidential campaign bring J to the Republican 
ae . : ; elephant. 
prosperity to The Campaign Liar. 
. . 
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4 is a little too strong for the voice. back-action corrective appliance. In the adulteration of milk cases. 
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FOUNDATION OF ARTISTIC COLOR COMPOSITION — 
HARMONY AND CONTRAST OF COLOR. 


BY C. G. ZANDER. 
THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN PRINTING. 


ORTUNE has smiled upon the printer during the “ won- 
derful century,”as Alfred Russell Wallace calls the nine- 
teenth century. Science, art and industry have com- 

bined to supply the printer with materials, appliances, and, 
may I add, opportunities to produce high-class printing, beau- 
tiful beyond the wildest dreams of Gutenberg or Caxton. The 
printer of today often finds it difficult to keep abreast of all the 
new inventions and processes constantly put on the market, 
while the demands made upon his artistic taste are constantly 
increasing in the same measure as the artistic taste of the pub- 
lic becomes more and more advanced. Applied chemistry is 


YELLOwW. GREEN. BLUE. 


RED. ORANGE. 


highly skilled chemists to meet the demands made upon them 
by the improved methods of modern printing. 

Given all the materials and facilities, there remains one 
quality which the printer must possess and which no money 
can buy, no science or industry can furnish, to enable him to 
produce ideal work — it is artistic taste. This is requisite both 
for beauty of form and for beauty of coloring, or, in other 
words, beauty in composition of type as well as beauty in com- 
position of color. 

The present article is intended only as a short guide to the 
printer to enable him to bring some system into the selection 
and harmonizing of his colors and to show a simple way of 
making experiments in harmony and contrast of colors. The 
notions of harmony and contrast of colors are mostly very 
vague, and the color composition is mostly left to a mere 
chance selection. This is not as it ought to be. Although the 
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greatly responsible for the progress in printing. Chemistry has 
facilitated and improved photography, which in turn has 
evolved the half-tone block; and again photography, combined 
with a better knowledge of optics and chromatics, has given us 
the three-color process of printing, which has undoubtedly a 
great future before it. Chemistry again has greatly improved 
the manufacture of paper. The modern printing-paper leaves 
nothing to be desired as far as variety and appearance goes, 
although it is doubtful whether the average modern printing- 
paper can in durability compare with the paper made in bygone 
ages. The art papers and tinted papers which are so much 
used now for invitation cards, menus, programs, etc., offer the 
printer a ready-made foundation for artistic color display. 
British, American and German firms of typefounders have vied 
with each other in the production of artistic type and type 
ornaments of all kinds Advanced engineering skill has 
improved the printing machines, the best of which work as 
smoothly and precisely as to render them comparable almost to 
a watch on a large scale. The Linotype machine must also be 
mentioned as probably the most important adjunct to the labor- 
saving appliances of the modern printer. 

Last and not least, chemistry which has evolved the lovely, 
though often very fugitive, aniline dyes from coal tar, has 
enabled the printing-ink maker to use most exquisite pigments 
in the production of colored printing-inks, while the choice 
and combination of the great variety of carbon blacks used for 
various kinds of black inks is at once a difficult and delicate 
task. Printing-ink making, which was left to the care of the 
printer’s apprentice in years gone by, has become an art and a 
science, and the principal firms of inkmakers have to employ 





Absorption of Blue Pigment. 


Absorption of Yellow Pigment. 


Absorption of Red Pigment. 





Absorption of Green, mixed from Blue and Yellow Pig- 
ments. 


Absorption of Orange, mixed from Yellow and Red Pig- 
ments. 


Absorption of Violet, mixed from Blue and Red Pigments. 


Black (total absorption), produced by mixing Blue, Yellow 
and Red Pigments. 


busy color-printer can not be expected to study text-books on 
light and color, we may reasonably expect that he should at 
least endeavor to acquire a sound knowledge of the laws of 
harmony and contrast of color if his work is to display artistic 
taste in its color composition. 

Before entering upon the study of color combinations and 
their harmony and contrasts it is necessary that we should be 
familiar with the definitions and properties of primary and 
secondary colors,-saddened colors, tints, pigment mixtures, and 
also the arrangement of colors in a system. The reader who 
wishes to make a study of the subject should consult special 
text-books, but for the information of the busy printer, I will 
recapitulate the subject concisely, omitting all technicalities 
as far as possible. 

PRIMARY AND SECONDARY COLORS. | 

We have probably all been taught that there are three pri- 
mary colors —red, yellow and blue, and three secondary col- 
ors — orange, green and violet. We find that statement in all 
the old text-books on color, and as far as pigmentary mixtures 
are concerned, the statement still holds good. When the phy- 
sicist, however, comes to deal with colored light, he finds the 
primary light colors are vermilion-red (or spectrum red), 
green and violet, and the secondary colors are crimson-red, 
yellow and blue. As far, however, as the printing industry is 
concerned this is of no vital importance, and it is of interest 
only to the three-color blockmaker. The printer has to deal 
with pigmentary mixtures only, therefore I shall not need to 
refer again to the primary and secondary light colors. 

Primary colors are colors which can not be produced by 
mixture of any two colors; the three pigment colors which 
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answer this description are crimson-red (almost a magenta 
hue), primrose-yellow and cyan blue (a kind of peacock or 
turquoise blue). 

From the mixture of any two or three of these in varying 
proportions, all other colors can be produced, such as orange, 
green, violet, brown, gray, and even black. 

The mixture of two of the primary colors produces a sec- 
ondary color; red and yellow make orange — or scarlet, which 
is but a reddish orange; yellow and blue produce green, 
another secondary color; while blue and red make violet, the 
third secondary color. The three primary colors, red, yellow 
and blue, mixed in proper proportions, produce grays. If 
either red or yellow predominates in these grays we get a red 
or yellow gray respectively — warm grays as artists call them; 
if blue predominates in the gray we get a bluish or cold gray. 
If the three pigments are very dense, i. e., possess sufficient 
staining power and are mixed in suitable proportions, we can 
produce quite a dense black. 

It may here be stated that all colors in which blue predom- 
inates produce on us a sensation of coldness and are called 
“cold colors,” while all colors in which red or yellow predom- 
inates are called warm colors. Among the cold colors we 
class blue-green, greenish blue, blue, violet and purple; 
among the warm colors, scarlet, orange, yellow and yellow- 
green. Yellow being the most luminous color in nature pro- 
duces a sense of light or luminosity in addition to warmth. 


SADDENED COLORS. 


So far we have dealt with pure colors only, i. e., colors 
neither diluted with white nor saddened or subdued with gray. 
We have probably all been taught that there are tertiary colors, 
which are supposed to be the products of the mixture of two 
secondary colors, orange with green, orange with violet, or 
violet with green. The term “tertiary colors” is slowly dying 
out, although the tones themselves are as much used as ever 
they were in days gone by. But we do not produce these 
shades in such a roundabout way as by mixing two secondary 
colors. We can produce tertiary colors by adding a suitable 
proportion of neutral gray to a primary color. To give an 
instance: We are told in old text-books that the secondaries, 
green and orange mixed, produce the tertiary color citrine. A 
little experimenting will teach us that orange-yellow, primrose 
or yellow-green mixed with a little gray will produce various 
shades of citrine. Orange or scarlet and gray will produce 
“russet,” another tertiary; and red-violet or crimson and gray 
will produce “purple” (or claret), the third tertiary color. 

TINTS. 

When we mix a pure color with white we get a lighter 
shade of this color or a tint. Printers have two ways of pro- 
ducing tints, by mixing a white pigment such as flake-white 
with the strong color, or by “letting it down,” as it is termed, 
with varnish. In the first instance we get an opaque tint, in the 
latter a transparent tint. 

What has been stated about pure colors, primary and sec- 
ondary colors, saddened colors and tints may be recapitulated 
in the following diagram. 





SADDENED 
PuRE COLors. Coors. 
| (Mixture with Neutral | 


TINTS. 
(Reduction with White ) 








|(S) Spectrum Red, - - -)| Maroon, - - | Salmon Pink. 

|(s) Orange,- - - - - -| Terra-cotta (Russet)} Cream or Biscuit color. 
|(P) Yellow,- - - - - - Olive, - - - - -| Straw color. 

1(s) Green, - - - - - -| Myrtle, - - - -| Sea Green. 

| (P) Blue (Cyan), - - - -| French Gray. - -| (No popular name.) 

| (s) Violet Blue (Ultramarine)| Navy Blue, - - -| Azure. 

| (Ss) Violet, - - - - - -| Plum, - - - -| Heliotrope. 

|(P) Crimson Red, - - -|Claret, - - - -| Rose Pink. 

| (P) Primary (pigment) color. (S) Secondary (pigment) color. 


I 





In the first vertical column we find eight pure colors, in the 
second the colors toned down with gray, and in the third 
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column the same colors reduced to tints. This spectrum red 
when mixed with gray will make maroon, when reduced with 
white will make salmon pink. 

The letter “P” stands for primary (pigment) color, and 
“S$” stands for secondary (pigment) color. 

The scientific reader will probably ask the reason for my 
putting down eight colors in the diagram instead of six (three 
primary and three secondary). This I have done for two rea- 
sons. The first is that orange is of such a totally different 
character, and has such a different effect on the eye, to either 
scarlet (spectrum red) or yellow, both alone and in combina- 
tion with other colors, while its respective tints or saddened 
hues have also quite a distinctive character of their own, that I 
did not feel justified for the sake of scientific classification to 
leave a gap between scarlet and primrose yellow. The same 
may be said of ultramarine blue; this latter, in theory, we 
ought to get from a mixture of violet and cyan blue; but in 
practical work, i. e., when mixing pigments, we should find it 
practically impossible to produce the hue of ultramarine blue 
by the mixture of cyan blue (peacock blue) and violet. 

The position of the above pure colors in the spectrum is as 
follows: Spectrum red at C (Fraunhofer’s lines); orange, 
C-side of D line; yellow, E-side of D line; green, between E 
and b; cyan blue at F; ultramarine blue, F % D; violet, G 
to end of visible spectrum. Crimson red is not present in the 
spectrum, but is produced by the combination of all the rays of 
the spectrum minus the green rays, or in other words, it is a 
combination of the red and blue violet portions of the spec- 
trum. 

The arranging of colors in groups or systems has been from 
time to time attempted by various observers. It may be done 
in several ways. All these different systems, however, are 
modifications of a circular arrangement in which the pure spec- 
trum and the extra-spectrum (purple) colors are arranged in 
a circle equidistant from either a black or a white center. For 
experiments with colored light we use white in the center, for 
the combination of all the colors in the spectrum produces 
white. For experiments with pigment mixtures we have black 
in the center, for by mixing the three primary pigment colors, 
red, yellow and blue, in suitable proportions, we produce a 
dense black. At first glance it seems strange that the combina- 
tion of colored rays of light should produce white, while the 
mixture of colored pigments should produce black. This is, 
however, explained if we remember that in combining colored 
lights we add one spectrum color to another, i. e., we add more 
and more of the components of white light, red to green mak- 
ing yellow, yellow to violet embodying the three primary light 
sensations (red, green and violet) which go to make up white 
light. In mixing pigments just the converse takes place. Pre- 
suming we have a white surface and cover this with a blue pig- 
ment, the blue pigment will diminish the luminosity of the 
white surface; it will absorb or blot out red, orange, probably 
part of the yellow and part of the violet. The rays which go to 
make up its blue color will be violet, blue and green, which will 
be reflected. If we add a yellow pigment to this blue pigment, 
we blot out the violet and blue, and the only colored rays which 
both pigments have in common, namely, green, will be reflected 
by this mixture. This will give us an idea how green is pro- 
duced by the mixture of blue and yellow. If we add a red pig- 
ment (reflecting violet and red and absorbing green) we blot 
out the green, and therefore no perceptible light will be 
reflected from the mixture of these three pigments, and as the 
negation or absence of light is black, the mixture will be black. 

Fig. 1 shows the result of the mixture of three pigments, 
representing the three primary pigment colors. The black 
spaces show the absorption of the pigments in the spectrum, 
the white spaces the reflection. 

The diagram shows that in mixing two pigments we always 
produce a certain proportion of gray, which dulls the color 
of the mixture; even if we mix two bright aniline pig- 
ments, for instance, yellow and blue, the resultant green will 
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not be as bright a green as we should expect, and it will not be 
as bright as that of a pigment green made direct from a simple, 
unmixed aniline green dye. From this diagram we can further 
deduce the reason why the three-color worker experiences such 
difficulties in reproducing bright emerald greens or bright vio- 
lets. Even the chromo-lithographic printer is not in a much 
better position than the three-color printer, for the greens or 
violets which he produces, from mixing or superposing yellow 
and blue or red and blue pigments respectively, always turn out 
dull, and only by sacrificing permanency to light and resorting 
to the use of aniline greens and violets is he able to produce 
vivid colors of those tones. 

It may be added that the absorption bands of pigments do 
not end as abruptly as shown for the sake of graphic descrip- 
tion in the foregoing diagram. Most pigments show smaller 
absorption bands and more or less bright reflections in adja- 
cent portions of the spectrum. This is the reason for the idio- 
syncrasies shown by various pigments in mixtures with other 
pigments, producing sometimes shades quite different to what 
one would expect from looking at the two pigments before 
mixing. It is not surprising, therefore, that a great deal of 
practice and experience, together with a sound knowledge of 
the peculiarities of various pigments in mixtures is necessary 
to make a successful lithographer’s color-mixer or a printing- 
ink maker. It will be self-evident, and should always be 
remembered when mixing pigments, that the greater the num- 
ber of pigments used in producing a certain color, the duller 
will be the resultant color. It is a well-known fact that the 





simpler a painter sets his palette, the brighter will be his color- 
ing. The primary red, blue and yellow, and white for reducing, 
should in theory suffice for painting any picture; but in prac- 
tice the artist uses a great many, more or less conventional, 
pigments to save time in mixing colors and to produce effects 
in which various physical peculiarities of pigments play an 
important part. 

These few remarks on mixing pigments will give a sufficient 
reason for placing the black in the center of a system of colors 
arranged for the purpose of pigment mixtures. 

In order to arrange the colors in a system for the purpose 
of pigment mixtures, the following plan will be found to be 
one of the best and most useful: The pigments used should be 
the very brightest and purest, and, with the exception of the 
yellow (for which chrome yellow can be taken) and the deep 
blue (which can be represented by a medium shade of ultra- 
marine), aniline pigments will have to be used as they most 
nearly approach the spectrum colors in purity of tone. These 


colors should be arranged in their spectral order round a cir- 
cle. The graduated tones of purple must be arranged in their 
proper place between the two end colors of the spectrum, i. e., 
between spectrum red and violet. The eight colors I men- 
tioned before, namely, spectrum red, orange, yellow, green, 
cyan blue, ultra blue, violet and purple, are best arranged at a 
distance of forty-five degrees from each other. We shall thus 
have the complementary colors, i. e., those which, when mixed 
together, produce neutral gray, just opposite each other at a 
distance of one hundred and eighty degrees. Black will form 
the center. Between the central black and the pure colors all 
the various subdued colors, which are the result of mixtures of 
pure colors and neutral gray, are placed. To make our color- 
system more complete, we can place the various tints resulting 
from mixing the pure colors with white outside and around the 
circle formed by the pure colors. This, however, is not essen- 
tial for pigment mixtures, although most useful for a proper 
understanding of the harmony and contrast of colors, as we 
shall see further on. 

If we connect by straight lines the points representing spec- 
trum red, green and violet, we have a triangle, the points of 
which form the primary light sensations, but which in pigment 
mixtures are the secondary pigment colors. If we connect the 
points representing crimson red, yellow and cyan blue, we have 
another triangle, the points of which form the primary pigment 
colors. If we connect any two points of the circle by a straight 
line, the colors which lie along that line are theoretically 
obtainable by a mixture in various proportions of the two 
colors which form the two end-points of the line. If, for 
instance, we connect the two points, yellow and blue, the line 
runs through various shades of green, and according to the 
proportions in which we mix the yellow and blue, we get yel- 
low greens, greens or blue greens, all of which, however, will 
be more or less subdued by gray as the line approaches the 
black, as will be observed by referring to the diagram. Like- 
wise from crimson red (purple) and cyan blue; we get various 
shades of grayish or subdued violets lying along the line con- 
necting the two colors. Again, mixtures of crimson red and 
primrose yellow will give us various shades of scarlet, orange 
and orange yellow —all more or less subdued by gray and 
lying along the line connecting the two colors, crimson red and 
yellow. (Fig. 2.) 

Practical color-mixing, however, does not strictly bear out 
this theory, for various idiosyncrasies of the pigments used 
come into play, such as varying coloring or staining power. If 
we take equal parts by weight of chinese blue and primrose 
chrome, the green we obtain should theoretically lie exactly 
midway between the points in our color-system representing 
these two colors, but in practice the green we get will be very 
much nearer the blue. If.we take equal parts by volume of the 
two pigments, the green obtained will be nearer still to the 
blue. This is owing both to the lighter specific weight and to 
the finer molecular division of the chinese blue compared with 
the chrome yellow. The only way to obtain results which 
approximate to the theory of color-mixing as represented in 
our diagram would be by using pigments made of aniline dyes 
of equal staining power. In all other pigmentary mixtures the 
specific weight and coloring power, with other peculiarities, 
such as, for instance, the change of tone of ultramarine, eosine 
lakes, etc., when reduced with white, have to be considered. 

It will be noticed on reference to the diagram that the fur- 
ther apart the two colors are, the nearer will the connecting 
line approach the black in the center, and, therefore, the more 
impure or subdued will be the mixed color. This will explain 
why, when mixing a violet from a red and a blue, we obtain a 
brighter violet if we take crimson red than if we take scarlet 
red, while a reddish ultramarine will make a brighter violet 
than a greenish prussian blue. A greenish primrose chrome 
mixed with a greenish prussian blue will produce a far 
brighter green than a “lemon” chrome mixed with ultra- 
marine. If we take an orange chrome and a reddish ultra> 
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marine we get a very dull, dirty-looking, grayish green. The 
same may be repeated with mixtures of yellow and red. The 
brightest orange yellows will be obtained from lemon yellows 
and scarlet reds, while primrose yellows and crimson red 
being farther apart and their connecting line approaching 
nearer to the black, will produce much duller orange tones. 

If we connect the three primary pigment colors, crimson 
red, primrose yellow and cyan blue, by straight lines, the tri- 
angle formed will include all the colors that can possibly be 
obtained by the mixtures of these three colors. According to 
the theory put forth by one or two observers, we ought to be 
able to select any three equidistant points on a circle represent- 
ing all the pure colors in their sequence and connect them 
through a triangle, thus forming various triangular color sys- 
tems of equal value for pigmentary mixtures. This, however, 
can only be regarded as a scientific theory which is not borne 
out by practical experiments and may be dismissed without 
troubling the practical worker with its discussion. 

In practical color-mixing we find that the only true primary 
pigment colors are those which result from the combination 
of two primary color sensations, namely, crimson red, which is 
the combination of the spectrum red and violet sensations; 
primrose yellow, which is the combination of the spectrum red 
and green; and cyan blue, which is the combination of the 
spectrum green and violet light sensations. The light sensa- 
tion, which is omitted in these combinations, forms the com- 
plementary color of the respective primary pigment color. In 
the first of the three combinations (spectrum red and violet) 
green was omitted, and green will be the complementary color 
of the crimson red and will be found opposite the crimson red 
in our color system. In the second combination (spectrum red 
and green) violet was omitted, and violet is the complementary 
color of primrose yellow, opposite which it has its place in our 
color circle. In the third combination (spectrum green and 
violet) spectrum red was omitted, and this is the complemen- 
tary color of cyan blue, and these two colors are placed oppo- 
site each other or 180 degrees distant on the color circle. If 
any other colors be chosen for primary pigment colors the mix- 
tures will lose their pristine purity of tone. A few practical 
experiments will soon bear out this statement. 

(To be continued.) 





TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA, 
BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 
NO, III.— ARCHIBALD BINNY. 


HE first successful typefoundry in the United States 
was established in 1796, in Philadelphia, by Binny & 
Ronaldson. Archibald Binny was born and commenced 

his career in Scotland. After learning the printer’s trade he 
abandoned it for typefounding, and he carried on the latter 
business in Edinburgh on a limited scale. He came to Amer- 
ica in 1793, and after experiencing many difficulties he encoun- 
tered James Ronaldson, in an alehouse, it is said, and from 
this sprung a friendship which soon resulted in a partner- 
ship. Mr. Ronaldson had been a biscuit-baker, but his estab- 
lishment having been burned he was ready for a proposition 
like that presented him by Mr. Binny. 

There was not at the time an active typefoundry in all 
America. The Saur foundry, at Germantown, was in opera- 
tion, but only in a small way, and as. an accessory to the 
printing business conducted there. There was thus a splen- 
did opportunity to build up a business, and it soon sprang into 
an important one, a position which the foundry holds to this 
day. Prior to that time American printers were compelled to 
import their type from England, but the Binny & Ronaldson 
foundry soon made that unnecessary. In the words of Mr. 
Ronaldson, “The importation of foreign type ceased in pro- 
portion as the production of Binny & Ronaldson became 
known to printers throughout the United States.” The foun- 
dry was improved and grew with the demands for trade, and 


absorbed the tools and matrices of most of the others who 
had previously attempted the business, as Mappa and Bain. 

In 1806 the typefounding tools which Dr. Franklin had 
brought from Paris were in the possession of a relative, Mr. 
Duane, who had become heir to them after the doctor’s death; 
and this gentleman, appreciating the 
zeal with which Binny & Ronaldson 
had entered upon their business as 
typefounders, offered to loan them 
such tools as they might wish from 
those in his hands. After an exam- 
ination, Mr. Ronaldson was so struck 
with the superiority of some of them 
to their own, and fearing that Mr. 
Duane might change his mind, he 
borrowed a wheelbarrow and lost no 
time in transferring them to their 
own foundry on one of the hottest 
days in the summer of that year. 

In 1811 a new and improved form of type mold was 
patented by Mr. Binny, which greatly increased the produc- 
tion of the caster, and at the same time made his work 
lighter. He afterward made energetic but fruitless attempts 
to devise a machine for rubbing type. In 1819, after a pros- 
perous career, and being advanced in years, Mr. Binny 
retired from business, and was succeeded by his partner, 
James Ronaldson, who was again followed by his brother in 
1823. 

In 1812 the first and only specimen book issued by the 
firm of Binny & Ronaldson was sent out to printers. This 
shows nine bodies and seven faces of two-line letter; eleven 
faces larger than pica; fifteen kinds of body type, pearl 
being the smallest; two sizes of Anglo-Saxon, four of 
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“WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING?” 


A reminiscence of the I. T. U. Convention in August last. Mr. and Mrs. 
‘“Sadie McGuire” at Whitefish Bay, Milwaukee. 


Greek, four of Hebrew, two of German text, six of black, 
three of German, four of ornamental letter, and one of script. 
There were one hundred and twenty kinds of “ flowers” or 
borders, the greatest number being on English body. It will 
thus be seen how fully the foundry was equipped for the 
period. In the preface it is stated that they were obliged 
to imitate European taste, contrary to their inclination, the 
examples of erroneously formed faces given being two kinds 
of long primer and small pica, which were really condensed 
faces. 





WE regard THE INLAND PRINTER as the most superb and 
practical journal of its class now in existence—The Dorman 
Press, Sherman, New York. 
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PRINTING TRADE 


ECONOMICS 





BY HENRY W. CHEROUNY. 


This department suggests and digests all available methods of 
obtaining living prices and living wages, and of promoting the well- 
being of the masters and journeymen and apprentices of the craft. 


COMMENT ON THE REPORT OF PRESIDENT DONNELLY. 

“There is a growing tendency on the part of local unions 
to petition the International for support and assistance in 
difficulties. The council should be prohibited from paying 
more than eight weeks’ strike benefit.” Strikes in defense of 
the standard rate and normal day belong to the general body 
wherever they occur, and the International should “fight it 
out on this line, if it takes all summer.” Strikes for any 
other cause are private affairs and should receive no support 
whatsoever. The above inhibition on the council is like 
setting up a premium on the employers’ virtue of persistence 
in strikes. “ Let us hold out eight weeks and we shall win,” 
so the employers will say, with a sardonic laugh. 





“By increasing the per capita tax to forty cents per 
month the receipts to the defense fund will be doubled.” 
Yes, and the drafts on the defense fund will be quad- 
rupled, if the striking-power is not lodged with the keepers 
of the fund, and its exercise limited to the defense of the 
standard rate and normal day. It will be as easy for labor 
jingoes to inveigle locals to strike when the defense fund 
is at their disposal as it is for them to vote the money of the 
local unions away for charitable purposes. Notoriety at 
somebody else’s expense! 





“T doubt if any member of our organization dare make 
the assertion that popular government in the Typographical 
Union is a failure.” I believe the reverse. Within the Inter- 
national are many who think as I do, that there is something 
decidedly wrong with the typographical democracy of 
America. The referendum —that is, the perambulating bal- 
lot box —takes from four to six months to travel through 
the country, and not only paralyzes the government but 
gives in essential matters full sway to ring rule and despot- 
ism. It is simply absurd to govern a national trade body 
according to primitive ideas of the small trade clubs which 
sprang up in England toward the end of the last century. 

But “ye shall know them by their fruits.” In New York 
this popular government left the promulgation of a scale for 
Lanston machine work to a walking delegate. This criminal 
negligence has cost the union about $130,000 and the Sun 
employes their steady positions. Is this good government? 

During the past year the International expended $92,500 
for strike benefits. Adding to this the cost of strikes to the 
three local unions — New York, Pittsburg and Kansas City — 
I think that I am not amiss in saying that this popular govern- 
ment has expended about $200,000 for the support of strikers. 
What is on the credit side of this account? A _ full-faced 
cipher and a number of sad stories about broken-up home- 
steads and sublime self-denial with hunger and misery on the 
part of workingmen trusting in this great and popular trade- 
government at Indianapolis. The employers have the laugh 
on the union, and the unions print tiresome braggadocio 
tclling in a hundred thousand versions, how costly it is for 
employers to raise a fight with them. Is this good govern- 
ment? 

As to cost: The running expenses of the International 
are about $39,000 per year. The cost of a convention is about 
$25,000, so says the ex-president. Thus, the rank and file pay 





about $64,000 per year to put a fool’s cap on the typographical 
democracy, and to preserve the illusion of popular gov- 
ernment among the locals. Will American craftsmen never 
study the ideas of self-government developed by the English 
industrial democracy ? 


“The circulation of anonymous circulars and blackmailing 
publications has become common.” I must confess that I have 
never witnessed a more abominable behavior of any body of 
men styling themselves “a brotherhood” than that of No. 6 
during its last election of officers. Please do not shift the 
responsibility for this misconduct upon individual members. 
The union is responsible for the misdeeds of its members, 
because it has the power to stop it and does not do it. No 
good man with a strong sense of honor can afford to run for 
office as long as the union exposes him to such vilification as 
I have read this year. Suppose a man’s wife or his children 
read these blackmailing circulars, will they not undermine the 
respect which they ought to have for their father; or will 
these papers not teach the young ones to hate the unions which 
thus vilify their parent? But I do not think that legal enact- 
ments will remove the evil. The blackmailers thrive on the 
home-rule and rotation-in-office system; remove this anti- 
quated method of doing the business of the union, and you 
will improve the tone of every necessary canvass, as well as 
that of the quality of your civil service. 





GERMAN AND AMERICAN METHODS OF SETTLING TRADE 
DIFFICULTIES COMPARED. 


GERMAN METHODS. 


During the year 1899-00 one of the German printing 
trade-courts decided 35 cases in favor of journeymen and 
12 in favor of the employers; 15 were settled in favor of 
employes; in 3 the contending parties came to a compromise; 
2 were dismissed and to 4 jurisdiction was denied; 6 cases 
remained undecided, and were brought before the High Court 
of Appeals, where 3 cases were decided in favor of the jour- 
neymen and 1 in favor of the employers. In addition to this 
the members of the trade-courts settled a large number of 
cases as individuals without being in session. 

The following cases will show the methods of the printers’ 
trade-courts better than description: 

1. A pressman had voluntarily cleaned the rollers of two 
presses when not engaged in making ready. At a time when 
his presses were running, he was asked to wash the rollers of 
other presses, which he refused to do. His immediate dis- 
missal followed the refusal. 

Unanimously it was decided by the trade-court that he was 
not obliged to keep the rollers clean in his capacity as a 
pressman. This decision was based on the argument that 
a pressman can not very well attend to his machines and keep 
all the rollers in the pressroom in a clean condition at the 
same time. 

2. Complaint of compositors for payment of Christmas 
holidays.— Plaintiffs had been engaged as subs from the Ist 
until the 23d of December. They were then dismissed and 
asked to return on December 27. The trade-court, Munich, 
dismissed the case, being unable to harmonize the views of the 
workingmen and employers sitting as judges. Thereupon 
the case went to the High Court, which decided in favor of the 
plaintiffs. Argument: The dismissal as per contract on the 
evening of the 23d is void because the compositors were 
reéngaged at the same time. If the dismissal on the evening 
of the 23d had been valid, the compositors should have had 
their cards returned to them. 

3. Complaint of an employer against a compositor for leav- 
ing his place without due notice.— Defendant was found 
skylarking, which delayed a daily course-table. Plaintiff gave 
notice that he would hold the compositor responsible, where- 
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upon the man left without notice. The firm immediately 
asked him to return and give two weeks’ notice, as required 
by the Common Rule, whereupon the compositor answered 
negatively in a most impolite manner. Unanimous decision: 
Defendant is bound to return. If unwilling, he is deprived 
of the benefits of the Guild Labor Bureau for one year. 

4. Complaint on account of dismissal without notice. — 
Fiaintiff was engaged on January 5, without further stipula- 
tions, and discharged on the 30th without notice. Upon this 
he sued in the trade-court for four days’ wages, and damages 
for failure to give two weeks’ time of notice. Decision: Suit 
dismissed by a vote of five against one, because it was proven 
that the working orders of the firm especially stated that 
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Cherouny’s office five minutes, send a bill each for a day’s 
work. Payment is refused, and the case goes to the Inter- 
national, which decides that Cherouny must pay, and Union 
No. 6 is asked to execute judgment. Cherouny has never 
had a chance to speak to any committee and court. He 
would repair, if tried in an American way, any damage done 
by him, and gladly pay any fine laid on him, but he protested 
in the name of manhood against such star-chamber justice! 

I am sure that there is no employer who could not tell a 
story of similar high-handed proceedings. How long, gen- 
tlemen, are you going to stand this? And what are you going 
to do about it? Is it not high time to stop bewailing the 
wickedness of your trade unions and, resigning the vain 
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employes must have been four weeks on trial before they can 
claim a regular engagement, with which rule the compositor 
was well acquainted. The cause of discharge was that 
the compositor had by circular asked the chapel to refuse 
overtime work, which should not be done without first noti- 
fying the trade-court. 


AMERICAN METHODS. 


Allow me now to state a typical American case, in order 
to show how far behind the age we are. The incident related 
below occurred about two years ago, and it is now published 
without any reflections on the parties concerned, merely as 
a proof of the unsatisfactory conditions of our one-sided 
trade arrangements. Cherouny states in presence of the chair- 
man of his chapel that if he can not get one capable German 
compositor for a certain work, he will give it out to some 
other place. The chairman goes to the secretary of the Union, 
No. 6, who advises the chairman to apply to the secretary of 
the German Union, from which he brings four men into 
Cherouny’s office, presenting them at the desk. Cherouny 
tells the four men that he does not want any member of the 
German Union in his place. The four men, having been in 








claims of lordships in your printing places, agree with organ- 
ized labor on a common rule and American forms of justice 
in our trade? 


ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM THE GERMAN PRINTING WORLD. 


The German Printers’ Guild, which consisted on May 6, 
1899, of 2,704 firms, with 27,449 workingmen, located in 880 
places, numbers on May 6, 1900, as follows: 3,115 firms, with 
30,630 workingmen, in 1,002 places. Besides these, 52 firms 
in good standing, employing only temporarily two men, and 
238 firms whose help has not yet been ascertained. 

A committee of experts had determined on a typesetting 
machine scale, which had been submitted to the men and 
firms operating them for approval. Up to May there were 
supposed to be in Germany 220 machines in operation, but 
only 36 firms working 89 machines have handed in their 
acceptance of the proposed tariff. 

During the past year about 240 employes lost their work 
through the common strike of 1899. They were immediately 
supplied with work in card offices. 

A Guild committee enforced in several cases the State law 
against abuse of apprentices. In Eberswalde were three firms 
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with 16 employes and 39 apprentices; in Potsdam, two firms 
with 16 employes and 28 apprentices. The magistrates duly 
interfered. The reader should bear in mind that these are 
offices in the neighborhood of the large printing center — 
Berlin. 

The Guild has been successful in obtaining proper legisla- 
tion which will enable it to apply their laws on apprenticeship 
even in non-union offices. 

The Guild Labor Bureau reports as follows: The greatest 
number of unemployed in all 26 labor bureaus between August 
12 and September 23, 1899, was 657 compositors, 137 press- 
men. The lowest number, on March 31, was 172 compositors 
and IOI pressmen. 

A committee has been appointed to prepare complete sta- 
tistics of the German printing trades, giving a correct table 
of all printing material and of all printers and apprentices in 
the empire. 

Could we Americans not do all these things better than 
the Germans? Would it not be beneficial to every employing 
and employed printer of America in this manner to carry 
the great idea of self-government into our workshops? 


APHORISMS. 


There are no self-made men besides Robinson Crusoe, 
and even he received his education from others. 

Nobody can put in more than one day’s work in one day; 
but any body can easily consume the sweat of a hundred 
working days in one day. 

To condemn an action of a trades union does not neces- 
sarily imply a condemnation of its members and their prin- 
ciples. 

The historical working-day varies in length from sixteen 
to eight hours. Not even the greatest optimist has ever 
thought of a shorter day than eight hours. 

A man who understands the true relation of the cost of 
labor and the length of the working-day to their real pro- 
ductivity, knows more about the social question than an aver- 
age dozen of professors. 

The employing printer who questions an applicant for 
work, never begins with asking: “How cheaply will you 
work?” Knowing that the real value of labor depends on 
its productivity, he tries to ascertain the newcomer’s grade 
before he speaks of wages. 

The careful foreman who is obliged to reduce his force 
will first dismiss the worst-paid men, and then try to keep his 
high-priced force intact by laying them off in turn. 

A high rate of wages and low cost of production, as well 
as a low rate of wages and high cost of production, are always 
concomitant phenomena. 

Each local union translates the idea of brotherhood into 
attempts to remedy some kind of an evil supposed to be 
caused by some employers. Each local typothete translates 
the idea of employers’ trade-unionism into attempts to down 
the ambition of labor by common action to improve their 
standard of life. 

Enlightened craftsmen of the employing and employed 
classes hope for a common organization which will leave the 
Typothetze and the Union intact, while defending the inter- 
ests of both classes against the aggression of other trades who 
are intent on reducing the printers’ share of the national 
dividend. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


James M. Duncan, ex-President Union No. 6, New York.—Your 
candid criticism of my latest book, ‘“‘ The Burial of the Apprentice,” and 
especially of my description of ‘“‘ The Chairman of the Chapel,” has 
given me much cause for reflection. All the more so, as the Rev. Father 
Haggerty, of the Catholic News, and some highly esteemed trades-union 
officials have expressed similar views on the same chapter. My first 
thought was that either I must have been deficient in that delicacy and 
clearness of expression which is needed to present an all-embracing 
abstract idea in concrete form, or that you forget the spirit of the whole 
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book while contemplating its different characters. The picture of the 
chairman of the chapel is not drawn, as Father Haggerty writes, “to 
magnify a local, particular abuse into an almost universal evil,’’ but to 
represent a universal evil—the militant but headless brotherhood of 
labor in one concrete person. The ideal chairman exists, but not in 
many copies. Very few are what they ought to be; most of them remain 
below mediocrity. So most of the real chairmen are mere collectors of 
union dues, only too happy to receive a tax of 5 cents for this labor from 
each member of his chapel. 

The story of ‘‘ The Burial of the Apprentice” is to bring home to 
the minds of thoughtful union men and real friends of the toilers 
among the educating classes, the terrible tragedy of the brotherhood of 
workingmen struggling for their highest moral and material interests 
with suicidal weapons taken from the arsenal of their enemies. The 
unions act on the Manchester doctrine of demand and supply, with the 
intention to shove this so-called law so as to work in their favor. They 
fight in the spirit of Darwin, thinking that they, as a class, must either 
survive or die—rule or ruin. The result of these errors of trades- 
unionism is stagnation, before it strikes root. 

I have pointed out to just such men as I know you to be, Mr. Dun- 
can, that there can not be an advancement of the cause of labor so long 
as the national trade bodies uphold the system of organization on the 
basis of home rule and rotation in office, which breeds such characters 
as the “ideal”’ chairman, and serves only as a footstool for labor jin- 
goes to stand on and talk their cause to death. You know that good and 
noble-minded labor leaders are generally pushed to the wall, tired out 
and incapacitated to carry out measures which benefit the whole craft 
and which tend to level up the conditions of labor so far gained by local 
efforts. 

I have often said that there is no brotherhood of labor where crafts 
fight with crafts, unions counteract unions, and where one local body 
undermines the standard rate and normal day of another; where every 
president is year by year defamed and vilified by ambitious labor jingoes 
who covet their places; and where secretaries and treasurers are sys- 
tematically incapacitated by the crowds that have the votes but not the 
common sense needed for their cause. ‘True, some labor enthusiasts 
believe in spite of all this in the existence of a spiritual brotherhood. 
But, alas, my dim eyes can not discover unity of spirit where discord 
prevails. Neither can I understand how the spirit of solidarity can teach 
union officers in contact with employers what to do and how to do the 
proper thing at the proper time. As my learned critic, Father Haggerty, 
will always affirm, ‘‘ Nulla ecclesia, sine episcopus,”’ so I must say: ‘‘ No 
brotherhood of labor without unity of spirit and discipline.” 

Cuartes Des Rocues, New York.— Please do not get excited. Man- 
worship is the curse of our democratic age. 

Joun Tempertey, Newton Center, Massachusetts.—Thanks for your 
encouraging words. 

Meyer, Boston.—The working day in the Lowell factories about the 
year 1830 consisted of twelve hours for “‘ factory hands,” and of eleven 
hours for skilled labor. It was President Van Buren who first ordered 
that the United States Government employes should work only ten hours. 

Speck, Rochester.— Neither in Germany, England nor France has it 
been proposed to unite employers and employes in one body for the 
advancement of their common interest Neither have I ever proposed 
such a thing. The experience of all the civilized countries teaches in 
respect to industrial organization that there must be two bodies repre- 
senting the interests of the labor and capital of each trade separately; 
and that representatives with full power to act should meet in regular 
sessions to guard the interests which both have in common. As each of 
the States in the Union retains its sovereignty and cedes only so much 
power to the general Government as is needed to defend the common 
national interests, so should each of the estates forming a craft retain 
its power and delegate only a part of it to the main body for the defense 
of common interests. 

Frrenp, New York.—I have never heard of formally blacklisting 
laborers. But in private conversation employing printers often exchange 
their opinions about professional agitators, and remember their names. 

Master IN New York.— It is true that political economy is a very 
dismal science. But as long as a considerable portion of the population 
ask questions about the distribution of the wealth of the nation, there 
will be political economy as a science, either to defend the system in 
practice or to attack it and find another one. 

Frank MeaGuer, San Francisco.—‘‘ Why are you not a Socialist? ” 
I can not be a Socialist, because what is called scientific Socialism is an 
arithmetical formula which ignores the fact that time and skill are coef- 
ficients which change the value of labor; and because the best exponent 
of the doctrine, Karl Marx, entirely overlooks that land is also repre- 
sented in the product of labor. A Socialist bases all his calculations on 
the proposition: All wealth is labor. Labor and land are the parents of 
wealth — not labor alone. 

X., Kansas City.—When a local body strikes because a general prin- 
ciple is violated —that is, when the standard rate or normal day are 
endangered — then it is the sacred duty of the national body to assist 
the strikers to the end. Forms of organization which evade this common 
principle should be demolished. Do not talk to me about a national 
trades union which leaves its best members in the lurch after six or eight 
weeks of strike for bread and butter; or which expends without a word 
of protest $100,000 to carry objects which have nothing to do with the 
standard rate and normal day, as was the case in New York. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and 
addresses of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for 
publication, but merely to identify them if occasion should arise. 
No letters will be answered by mail which properly belong to this 
department. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PrintInNG.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Coron Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, $15 —now 
reduced to $10. 

MakinG Reapy on Jos Presses.—A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 

Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $1.50. 

THE HarMonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘‘ The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

Tue Tueory or Overtays.— By C. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of eek A de half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. lade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 50 cents. 

Practica Guipe to Emsosstnc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
jeb presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 

Wuite’s Mutticotor Cuart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 


six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 


most generally in use. 40 cents. 


PRINTING ON CLotH.—W. E. McKee, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, asks: “ What can be added to printing-ink to make it 
set on cloth? It must be an ink that will not be washed out by 
laundries.” Answer.—Alkali-proof ink can be purchased from 
any reliable inkmaker, and will answer your purpose. If the 
edition is so small as not to warrant the buying of a special ink, 
add a little japan drier to a stiff-bodied ink. 


PRINTING ON GLAZED PaAper.— Hurst Brothers, Stockport, 
England, writes: “ We have occasion to print on the enclosed 
quality of white glazed paper in black, and also in colored inks, 
and have great difficulty in getting the ink to spread evenly, 
and, also, when printed, to prevent the ink from rubbing off. 
Could you please explain the reason?” Answer.— Use a 
high-grade half-tone ink and first-class rollers. The specimen 
received shows an ink not well ground and in which the 
reducer was not thoroughly incorporated. Owing to some 
ingredient used in glazing this stock, it is sometimes difficult 
to get ink to dry, and it may be necessary to use a small quan- 
tity of body drier. 


THE following communication was received from Charles 
Miiller, Brunswick, Germany: 


Before all I wish to congratulate you on the marvelous success of 
your esteemed journal, of which I am a regular reader by the courtesy 
of a large printing-office in this city, which is a subscriber to THe INLAND 
Printer. Although I know all German and most of the British trade 
journals, none of them offers so much really instructive matter as THE 
INLAND Printer, and I hope that you will always maintain this advance. 
In one of your latest issues a correspondent complains of his workman 
having washed a form with lye without considering that cuts and wood 
type will be spoiled thereby, and from your reply it would appear that 
washing with lye is still customary in the States. This is surprising to 
me, for in Germany we are for many years using a soaplike washing 
paste that is applied by a soft brush to type, half-tones or rollers equally, 
no water being required at all. As this paste (it is called ‘ Franke’s 
Washing Paste” and manufactured by the Gutenberg-Haus Franz 
Franke in Berlin-Scheeneberg) saves lots of time, it might be well to call 
your readers’ attention to it. 


PRINTING Curs witH Bronze INK.—From “ Inexperi- 


enced,” Indianapolis, Indiana: “ Please give the best method of 
printing with bronze ink. We have trouble with the ink filling 
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up the cuts and type, and blotting. What is the reason?” 
Answer.—Bronze inks are never satisfactory for printing cuts. 
The following is the better method: Make the job ready as 
carefully as possible with ordinary printing-ink. Then select 
a bronze sizing as “tacky” as the paper will permit. Allow as 
much time as possible to elapse between the printing of the size 
and the applying of the bronze. On some kinds of stock it 
would be better to make two applications of sizing, the second 
after the first is thoroughly dry. Apply the bronze lightly — 
do not smear. Spread out the work thinly and give plenty of 
time to dry before brushing off superfluous bronze. 


DousLe Printinc.—John Osborne, of Melbourne, Australia, 
writes that he has seen specimens of double printing, in black 
and sienna, and attempted to do the same, but had difficulty in 
getting his colors to lay, and wants to know what we would 
do under the circumstances. His attempts were made on a 
Wharfedale machine. Answer.—‘Ne would use a half-tone 
cut of a suitable subject on an ordinary platen press of perfect 
register. Print either the tint or black first (this is merely a 
matter of taste), allowing it to dry thoroughly. Do not remove 
the form from the press nor tamper with the gauges. If, i 
printing the second color, it does not lie smooth, reduce with 
linseed varnish. The beauty of the work lies largely in per- 
fect register and the inks must be suitable to the subject, the 
black being a strong half-tone and the colored ink should be 
transparent. Either linseed varnish or magnesia can be used 
for reducing the colored ink if it is too strong, as they will not 
affect the transparency. 


Two Cases or Bap SLurRING.— From C. W. D., Indianap- 
olis, Indiana: “ Please find enclosed specimen, printed on a 
late series two-revolution Cottrell press. You will notice that 
on certain pages there is a slur.” Similar trouble is experi- 
enced on an older Campbell press. From J. I. M., of Sayre, 
Pennsylvania: “ Find enclosed printed slip. What causes the 
slur? It was printed on a two-revolution cylinder and it 
always occurs the same distance from the gripper edge, and in 
no other place. What is the remedy? Also, why does a cylin- 
der press round type?” Answer.— Not seeing the presses in 
operation, it will be difficult to place the trouble in either of the 
foregoing cases. From an examination of the specimen 
received from Indianapolis we are almost convinced that more 
packing is being carried than is necessary. If the form can be 
printed with one or two sheets less packing, the slurring will 
probably cease, and the appearance of the whole sheet be 
improved. This will, of course, require more careful make- 
ready. The specimen from Sayre, Pennsylvania, looks as 
though the cylinder or bearers were improperly set. There are 
other causes of slurring, and one common cause is the binding 
of the register rack, which causes the cylinder to enter the 
printing area under strain. Undue wear or rounding of type 
is caused by improper make-ready or worn-out machinery. 


ANOTHER OPINION ON IMPRESSION ScrEws.—W. H. Diet- 
rich writes: “In the August issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
I noticed an answer to a query from D. C. Davenny, of 
Geneva, Ohio, in which, I am inclined to think, you are 
somewhat mistaken. By examining a Gordon press, it will 
be noticed that the platen and bed come nearly to the 
point of taking the impression before they become parallel. 
Now, let us suppose we have adjusted the impression as 
suggested by the answer to the query, and we have then 
run off an ordinary 514 by 8% job (say we are talking about 
a 1o by 15 Gordon). We now find that our next job is a one- 
sixth sheet bill, with two or three lines of wood letter. This 
will necessitate the addition of at least one sheet of heavy- 
weight pressboard. The movement on the bed and platen of a 
Gordon press is such that additional tympan increases the 
impression at the bottom more than at the top. Of course, on 
the improved Gordon this difference is not great, but there is 
an inequality, nevertheless. If you attempt to level it by the 
use of more tympan it will necessitate a sort of step-like tym- 
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pan, gradually increasing the thickness from the bottom to the 
top of the platen, and this would result in a sorry looking job, 
especially in the case of a large half-tone or cut. It is my 
opinion that the impression screws on a Gordon press have a 
proper use, and that it is the only way in which such an adjust- 
ment can be properly made. In citing the above job it may 
appear that it is ‘too heavy for the press,’ but the principle, 
as explained, applies on other jobs as well.” Answer.—What 
Mr. Dietrich writes is true, but there are exceptions to all 
rules, and the printing of a 12 by 12 bill with several lines of 
wood type on a 10 by 15 Gordon is an exception. We contend 
that such a form is too heavy for this press. The writer has 
Gordons in his charge on which the impression screws have 
not been changed in two years. If Mr. Dietrich will carefully 
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writes: “Allow me to confirm, in part, the statement of the 
old ‘tourist’ to the Press Printing Company, of Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana,as reported in your June issue, regarding an auto- 
matic attachment for the Washington hand press. I worked 
one in Mound City, Illinois, about ten years ago. My recol- 
lection is that it was sold through the old St. Louis Type 
Foundry, listing at $125. It was very ingenious, doing good 
work, with a capacity of five hundred to six hundred an hour, 
according to the ability of the pressman. It was fed by a boy, 
was self-inking, with automatic delivery, printed side up.” 


PATENTS. 


F. A. Burnham, of the Chandler & Price Company, in pat- 
ent No. 654,781, shows a method of applying a motor G to a 
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reperuse the article in the August INLAND PRINTER he will 
notice the writer says: “ Any form not too heavy for the press 
can be printed without changing the impression screws after 
the impression has been properly adjusted.” 


ELECTRICAL INKLESS PriNTING.— E. C. Krewson, Elmcreek, 
Nebraska, writes: “I have noticed several articles and men- 
tions of the electrical inkless process of printing in THE 
INLAND PRINTER and elsewhere, but no reference has been 
noticed to the difficulty presented to my mind some time ago, 
which I wish you would answer, namely: Does the process 
print clear (entirely) through the paper; and if so, how can 
it be used for printing on both sides?” Answer.—The paper 
does not print through. It prints only on one side. In every 
respect the procedure is the same as with ink. 


AUTOMATIC ATTACHMENTS FOR A WASHINGTON HAND 
Press.—In regard to this question, the Pavyer Printing 
Machine Works, St. Louis, Missouri, inform us that the St. 
Louis Type Foundry made a machine of this kind with auto- 
matic sheet delivery at one time, but it failed to prove a suc- 
cess, and its manufacture was discontinued. Mr. Charles D. 
Montgomery, 1968 Portland avenue, Louisville, Kentucky, also 
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C. & P. Gordon. The platform H is located conveniently out 
of the way, and when the throw-off 8 is down the belt is run 
loose. 

A combination of two ink disks with a stationary plate, as 
the inking apparatus for a platen job press, is the subject of 
patent No. 655,177, by H. S. Adams and C. E. Wild, of Phila- 
delphia. The object is to print in two colors at one impression 
by dividing the form. 

Walter Scott has three recent patents on web presses. No. 
655,354 covers means for securing accurate register of a num- 
ber of webs, as P, QO, R, which may be variously slackened as 
they go to the folder. No. 655,355 pertains to a three-deck 
press, and provides a supplemental frame on the former. No 
655,356 describes an auxiliary type-cylinder adjustable along 
one of the impression cylinders. 

A printing cylinder made up of adjustable sections, as in 
the illustration (patent No. 655,802), has been devised by 
W. W. Russell, of Amsterdam, New York. It permits the use 
of stereotype or electrotype plates of various sizes. 

A two-revolution cylinder press, devised by L. C. Crowell, 
and assigned to the Hoes, is patented as No. 656,345. A 
Wharfedale movement is used for driving the bed, and the 
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movement of the cylinder is accommodated to this by driving 
the cylinder during the period of non-printing by a constant- 
speed mechanism, which is of the same speed as the travel of 
the bed at the time that the bed begins and ceases to drive the 
cylinder. 

A rolling cylinder press with stationary bed is patented as 
No. 656,142 by J. D. Laswell, of Newark, New Jersey. Its 
operation is readily understood from the drawing. 








BY O. F. BYXBEE, 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 817 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ConTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

ConTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. Contains 
in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges and names of con- 
testants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

Steps INTO JouRNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman. Treats of news- 
ow ond work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its laws in an 
informal ag for beginners, local correspondents, and reporters who do 
not already know it all. Cloth, $1.25. 

WRITING FOR THE Press.— By Robert Luce. A practical handbook 
of the art of newspaper writing, by a practical newspaper man, and meant 
to be of service to editors, reporters, correspondents and printers. The 
second edition was made the text-book of the Department of Journalism 
at Cornell University. Cloth, $1. 


Roy ANpbERSON, Greenville (Texas) Messenger.— Your 
ads. are all nicely displayed. 

Naval Flashes is a new semi-monthly, nicely printed, pub- 
lished at Naval Training Station, San Francisco. 

O. S. Perrautt, Montreal Gazette— The ads. 
Empire Chewing Tobacco are striking and effective. 


of the 


READERS wishing to see a unique publication should send 
to Montgomery, Alabama, for a copy of Practical Weather. 

THE Owatonna (Minn.) Chronicle, a clean, up-to-date 
paper, recently added a Simplex typesetting machine to its 
already well-equipped office. 

Tue Ladies Home Journal has the largest plant of any 
publishing house in America. It has just moved into a new 
seven-story building, in which are located forty-five presses. 

LAFAYETTE (Ala.) Sun.— The make-up of the Sun has 
somewhat improved since it was criticised in July, but the 
uneven color has not been remedied. This gives your paper an 
appearance that is not creditable. 

U. A. Anperson, Cleburne, (Tex.) Enterprise—Ads. are 
well handled and show good judgment throughout. The dis- 
play heads used need more leads, particularly between the 
lines in the second and third parts. 





On June 1 the Philadelphia Record issued a thirty-page 
number commemorative of its twenty-third anniversary. This 
is now reproduced by photogravure process on calendered 
paper in about one-fifth size, making a very handsome and 
r.ovel souvenir. 

On the occasion of the twenty-fourth anniversary of the 
birth of the Washington (Pa.) Reporter, a double number was 
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published, containing a reduced facsimile of the first page of 
the first issue. The growth of the Reporter has been steady 
and continuous. 

At HorrMan, Criterion, New York.—The ad. of the 
Grand Union Hotel, upon which you request special comment, 
is properly displayed and attractively arranged. The laurel 
border, enclosing “Open Until October,” is out of harmony 
and should have been omitted. 

STEADY improvement characterizes the Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin, which a few years ago had 5,000 circulation and now has 
125,000. A recent feature which has contributed largely to 
its success is an independent cable service, putting its readers 
in daily news touch with more than one hundred foreign cap- 
ital and chief cities. 

OELWEIN (Iowa) Record—A newsy paper with mechan- 
ical features well handled. Ads. are particularly good. Cor- 
respondence should be graded, and in making up the columns 
avoid running the last line of a paragraph at the top — change 
the bottom item to one containing another line. The head 
rules on the first page should be transposed. 

A. L. Wueeter, Mt. Vernon (Ill.) Register— There is 
not a poor ad. in the paper; in fact, all are exceptionally 
good. The letter used for “The Ham National Bank” should 





Photo by La Son, Owego, N. Y. 
* Father calls me William, 
Sister calls me Will, 
Mother calls me Willie, 


Brother calls me Bill.’ 


not be run in a newspaper. The full-page ad. of the Mam- 
moth Shoe and Clothing Company is particularly well handled. 
Make-up is good, although two dashes together were allowed 
to appear in three places on the first page. 

W. H. F., Mobile (Ala.) Ztem.—The ads. for the Jtem are 
your best. You improved very much on that of Pearson & Ashe, 
but “ Architects” should have been in a normal letter. A 
better position for the panel would have been in the lower 
left corner, allowing ample space for the display at the top. 
I have seen several copies of the American, published at 
Manila, all of which were poor enough, but you seem to have 
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discovered a particularly bad number. There are nineteen 
liquor ads. in its columns, which may account for the intoxi- 
cated appearance of the advertising. 

CoruNNA (Mich.) Journal.—One of the neatest papers that 
has come to my table. I reproduce one of the headings that 
is particularly creditable (No. 1) —the one used on corre- 
spondence, similar to this, is not prominent enough. You could 
use a like head on “ Additional Local” to advantage. A good 
ad., both in its value and display, is also presented herewith 
(No. 2). 

For convenience in the transaction of its business, and 
also as a means of rewarding faithful employes, the firm pub- 
lishing the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record is to be incorporated, 
Messrs. Johnson and Powell retaining dll but a few shares of 
the capital stock. The Record is a most prosperous news- 
paper property, and this new step will doubtless accelerate 
its growth. 

L. A. Ewrnc, Humphrey (Neb.) Demeocrat— The Dem- 
ocrat is a good paper throughout. It is evident that much care 
is taken with the ads., but in many instances the lines selected 
for prominent display are not made large enough. The First 
National Bank ad. is displayed properly and if some of the 
others were given the same treatment they would be relieved 
of this sameness. 

C. H. McAuan, St. Joseph (Mo.) News.— Each of the 
four ads. submitted has good points, while one or two could 
be somewhat improved. “Bring your prescriptions to,’ in 
the ad. of Garlich’s Pharmacy, should have been about two 
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No. 1. 


points smaller, and in that of the News the display at the top 
should have embraced the entire sentence, “ You press the 
button and we do the rest,” or else have included only the 
first four words with the “and” omitted. 

GuEYDAN (La.) News.— An excellent advertising patron- 
age, but the ads. are very poorly handled. There is altogether 
too many display lines and “catch lines” are too prominent. 
You should select one line in each ad. for prominent dis- 
play and make everything else in it secondary. There are 
several papers commended for their good ads. in this depart- 
ment this month; send a few cents in stamps for copies of 
these and you will secure many valuable suggestions. 

CuHarLes W. Henke, Baldwin (Wis.) Independent.— The 
first number of your paper has a bright, up-to-date appear- 
ance, enhanced by good ads. and good presswork. Alternating 
ads. with and without borders makes all more distinctive and 
is a commendable practice. When space will permit it is 
advisable to lead the 12-point body letter in the double-column 
ads., as is evidenced by the contrast between those of Setter- 
gren & Pittman and A. Hirsch. The best cuts for general 
newspaper use are seventy-five and eighty-five screen, although 
you are getting good results from those which are much finer. 

Quincy (Mich.) News— Your request for criticism was 
received too late for the September issue, as copy for this 
department must be in one month in advance. The News 
is very nicely arranged, with neat box headings throughout. 
Ads. do not follow any one particular style, but all are 
properly displayed. In the presswork both the color and 
impression are too light in places. The title design on the 
first page is very good, but both the building and “ News” 





would have been brought out better if the other buildings had 
been omitted and your own moved over to the left margin. 

Contest No. 8.— The eighth contest in ad. composition, 
which was announced last month, should prove very valuable. 
I have frequently noticed that a paper may contain most 
excellent ads. throughout, but when you glance at the column 
of inch ads. there is many times a conglomeration of various 
styles that is anything but pleasing to the eye. I trust my 
readers will enter the contest in goodly numbers, each adding 
the result of his efforts and experience, so that several good 
forms for handling these puzzling little ads. will be the result. 
The contest does not close until November 1, and full direc- 
tions will be found in this department of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for September. 

Toccoa (Ga.) Record— This paper is really a combina- 
tion of Records. Seven of its sixteen pages have full news- 
paper headings and date lines. In addition to the above, which 
appears. on the first page, there is the Demorest Record, the 
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Martin Record, the Baldwin Record, the Tallulah Falls 
Record, the Cornelia Record and the Clarkesville Record. 
There is an abundance of advertising, the most of which is 
nicely displayed, but in some instances an inappropriate let- 
ter is used in series for an entire ad. The Pisa is an effective 
letter, but loses its value when used in this way; as does 
also the Tudor and an extra condensed Roman. The Oli- 
phant is not a good type for newspaper ads. and appears at its 
worst when used exclusively, as noted above. The presswork 
on the Record is good and it is a very newsy paper. 
Cuartes M. BerKHEIMER, Connellsville, (Pa.) News.— 
While your ads. are strikingly displayed they lose some of 
their effectiveness through nearly all following the same style. 
All are very good, but you carry the full-line idea too far, 
evidently mistaking my complimentary words to you regard- 
ing this style of display in the August number. Procure 
copies of papers whose ads. are commended in this depart- 
ment and you will no doubt be able to appropriate ideas 
which can be improved upon, as your manner of handling 
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the full-line effects demonstrates you are capable of doing. 
The ad. of the Pittsburg Brewing Company, which you have 
reset, is an improvement, but is too crowded. The Jenson 
needs more space between the lines and you have chosen 
sizes which are too near alike. About 6 or 8 point should 
have been used instead of the 10-point in the central: por- 
tion and for the last line. 

An Unusuat Opportunity.—I know of an opportunity 
for a man of 25 to 35 years of age, without money, but possess- 
ing ambition and ability to manage a daily paper in a small city, 
to secure a one-third interest in a most promising property, 
to be paid for as he succeeds in making it earn the money. 
It will be necessary for the man to be well recommended as 
to character, that he possess ability to take entire charge of the 
business management of the paper in every respect, and that 
he have had some experience in such a capacity. The paper 
in question is the only morning paper in a city of 40,000 peo- 
ple and in a contributing territory of over 100,000 people. 
Any young man willing to embrace this opportunity and who 
will furnish the necessary references and information as to 
character and ability along the lines indicated will be put in 
communication with the two men who have the business in 
prospect if he will address me as directed at the head of this 
department. 

J. W. Louts, Pickneyville (Ill.) Advocate—The ad. of 
W. A. Nesbitt, on the first page of the Advocate, which you 
term a “border ad.,” is a departure from anything which 
has come to my notice. I believe the idea is original and when 
carried out effectively should command a good price for the 
ad. As it is too large to reproduce J will describe it for the 
benefit of my readers. The Advocate is a six-column paper 
and Mr. Nesbitt’s ad. serves as a border to the first page, 
occupying the two outside columns, three and one-half inches 
at the top and one and one-half inches at the bottom. An 
18-point border surrounds the entire page, while a 6-point 
lighter-faced border marks the inner line of the ad. The four 
short columns in the center are devoted to short personal 
items with a four-column caption, “Those Coming and 
Going.” The whole effect is pleasing and the ad. is nicely 
displayed and arranged. The Advocate’s ads. are all well 
handled and the make-up and presswork are commendabie. 

Hucu A. Lorentz, Buckhannon (W. Va.) Delta, writes: 
‘I send you by same mail copies of the Delta for criticism. 
Tell me how to make it a better paper typographically. Point 
out the faults and tell me how to remedy them. I do not fear 
adverse criticism, for I expect to profit by your advice. If 
you have time I will appreciate a reply by mail, as I believe 
you are more frank then than in THE INLAND.” Answer.— 
I always say just what I think in these columns and will 
give you a frank opinion of the merits of the Delta. In THE 
INLAND Printer for May I advised larger display heads on the 
first page, and the need of these is very apparent in the num- 
bers before me. The heads are set to match the plate heads 
on inside pages, but the body matter on the first page is two 
sizes larger than that used in the plate, and a larger, distinc- 
tive head is advisable. The box heads in the issues of July 
12 and 19 are creditable departures. Aside from this the Delta 
is a very pleasing paper, the make-up of correspondence and 
ad. display being particularly commendable. 

E. Ratpu Estep, of the editorial department of the Cycle 
Age, Chicago, sends me two-full-page ads., and writes thus: 

I am sending you under separate cover proofs of two advertisements 
which were recently run in the Cycle Age. I will be pleased to have you 
notice and comment ypon the same in your department, ‘‘ Newspaper 
Gossip and Comment. in Tue INLAND PRINTER. ; 

After having carefMly studied the relation of editor to advertiser in 
trade-paper work, I have arrived at the conclusion that the assistance 
rendered advertisers by preparing effective displays for them is much 
more legitimate and productive of good results than “ jollying”’ in the 
reading columns of the paper. There are many good advertisers who 


employ no advertising manager. To these the assistance from the adver- 
tising medium they select is straightforward work toward profitable 


returns. No circulation, however large, can guarantee returns. Adver- 
tisements must be written to and for the trade which they rep- 
resent, and the editorial workers on a trade paper are especially 
well fitted to assist the advertiser to create trade-producing advertise- 
ments. The man on the paper knows both the seller and the buyer. 
Standing between the two, he is in a position to bring them together; 
thus, it seems to me, that by making a specialty of writing advertisements 
for those advertisers who are not familiar with or capable of such work 
is fair and a matter for cultivation. 

The advertisements to which reference is above made are submitted 
for your consideration, from standpoints of general policy, ad. composi- 
tion and typographical display. The typographical composition is by our 
Mr. W. C. Welton. 

Mr. Estep has the right idea of the best course to pursue in 
order to secure and keep advertisers. With men in charge of 


this department capable of designing and executing such ads. 
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as the two submitted, which are reproduced herewith (Nos. 3 
and 4), the Cycle Age must have well-satisfied customers. The 
ads. are well balanced, appropriately illustrated and displayed, 
and their simplicity serves to make them distinctive and read- 
able. 

E. J. R., of the Maryland Hospital News, a paper edited 
and published monthly by the patients of the Maryland Hos- 
pital for the Insane, at Catonsville, Maryland, sends two 
copies of his journal and writes: “The entire publication 
is the production of the patients who are committed to this 
institution, and the work is done in the industrial shop, a 
building for the employment of patients. It is not necessary 
to dwell in particular on the individuality of the patients who 
do this work; some of them are, of course, men who have 
been following their trade until the hand of mental distress 
has placed them beyond the pale of the world’s competition, 
and it is in this connection that we seek to show you the 
value and purpose of what is usually condemned as worthless 
life. The literary work as well as the mechanical has a spe- 
cific value, and is written in all instances by those whose 
periods of mental disturbances are more or less normal at 
times. We will appreciate any good wishes you have to 
convey and await suggestions that appear to your mind. 
The typefoundry with whom we deal has been furnishing us 
with copies of THE INLAND PRINTER and it has afforded us 
much pleasure. The writer (editor) is a patient and has 
never had any experience in journalism or printing until 
commitment here.” Answer— Mechanically the News has 
very few imperfections. An additional lead at the top of 
columns would relieve their crowded appearance and about 
two more leads in each column are necessary to bring them 
to the end of column rules. When articles are continued on 
the last page, a line “ Continued from first page” should be 
used beneath the repeated head-line. Ad. display is very 
good and presswork excellent. The literary work, both 
heavy and light, shows talent equal and considerably in 
advance of much that is published by editors who are not 
confined in hospitals for the insane. That the editors are 
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A study in lighting, by Erock, Asheville, WC. 
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good judges of printorial matters is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing item which appeared in the August number: “THE 
INLAND PRINTER, a Chicago trade publication, is a delight- 
fully artistic and entertaining compendium of information. 
Its advertising pages contain no soap ads. or look anything 
like the old familiar cortége that follows the wake of stories 
about Abraham Lincoln, Shakespeare, etc., and its glossary of 
reading matter and pictures are more interesting than the 
Bible—on very hot days.” 











BY S. H. HORGAN. 

in this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 

regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 

experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 

hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 

interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those In interest. 





Halt-t ne made from a melivgravure print. 
MUNGO PONTON,. 


Born in England in 1801. He discovered, in 1839, that gelatin in combination 
with bichromate of potash became insoluble under the action of 
light, and on this discovery is based nearly all 
the photomechanical printing processes. 


Proper Cotor VALUE IN Necatives.—F. M. S. writes: 
“T am learning process-work from your ‘ Jenkins’ Manual’ 
and have come up against something puzzling. I have been 
trying to get the correct color, or rather tone values of 
crayon work on grain stipple paper. My blacks fill up, and 
the whites wash out. Can you offer a remedy? I use Jen- 
kins’ formula and soft zinc, with Fuchs & Lang’s best trans- 
fer inks. My negatives are perfectly clear and the solution 
will print in thirty-five seconds with noonday sun. Doubt- 
less this is ridiculously simple to you, but it is monumental 
to me, as I wish to get things right and hope to see an 
answer to this in your next issue.” Anszwer—The correspond- 
ent’s trouble is this: In making a negative from crayon-draw- 


ing on stipple paper, he finds after printing that the fine grain 
develops away, while the grain in the heavy shadows fills up 
with ink. The grains in the highest lights of the crayon- 
drawing may be too fine or not black enough to photograph. 
Then the shadows may be too deep in the drawing. If the 
drawing can not be remedied then you will need a collodion 
that will not give such harsh results. Jenkins’ collodion 
contains only iodides. What you need is some bromide in 
the collodion. In Jenkins’ formula for 18 ounces of collo- 
dion, he uses 50 grains of iodide of cadmium; you use 20 
grains of iodide of cadmium and add 30 grains of bromide 
of cadmium, then you will find the negatives less harsh. 
The developer could also be restrained in its action by the 
addition of acetic acid. One way to remedy these negatives 
would be to do local reduction on the fine grain with the 
cutting solution and local intensifying in the blacks. 


THE PASSING OF THE Wo0D-ENGRAVER.— Commenting on 
Mr. Hentschel’s lecture on “ Process Engraving,” the London 
Daily Graphic says that the lecture serves to draw attention 
to the extent to which the camera and acid bath have super- 
seded the slower, costlier methods of the wood-engraver. 
There are a good many people, and among them not a few 
artists, who can not help regretting the decline of a very 
interesting art which this change in method implies; for 
wood-engraving has a personal quality in it which process- 
work can never have. In one sense, however, the public is 
the gainer, for the older and slower process could not have 
supplied the huge output of cuts of all sorts which the rapid 
march of events nowadays calls into existence. 


HALF-TONE NEGATIVES ON Dry PLates.— George W. Hin- 
ton, St. Joseph, Missouri, sent a proof of excellent half-tone 
work, the negative for which he made in this way: Cramer 
Contrast plate, Emulsion No. 215, hind side before in camera. 
ordinary daylight, from photograph copy, passed through a 
cheap symmetrical view lens; size of lens, 5 by 7, diaphragmed 
to 24; then light passed tt sugh a cross-line screen, then 
through the negative glass to the film on the back side of the 
glass; exposure, twenty-eight seconds; developer, bromo 
hydrochinon; acid fixing bath; then thorough soaking in 
water; then bichloride of mercury as an intensifier; then 
sulphite of sodium to clear; and last, a rough soaking as 
recommended in your little book. After drying on a rack 
the negative was ready for use. 

VaLuaBL_eE Notes Asout Z1nc.—In an interesting article 
by William Gamble in The Process Photogram is found the 
following: “Old etchers know that there is zine which 
‘etches like butter’ and other zinc that is as ‘hard as nails.’ 
There is also zinc which etches with a perfectly smooth bot- 
tom and shoulder, while another kind will have a rough, 
granular appearance. Then we often hear of zinc which is 
alleged to have lead in it. If you ask the etcher what is his 
reason for saying it has lead in it, he will tell you ‘ because it 
etches so slowly,’ and he will probably draw attention to 
little pyramids of metal left standing in the whites as being 
particles of lead which will not etch away; or, in other 
cases, he will point out bright streaks on the usually dull 
surface of zinc which has been passed through the etching 
bath. It is rather more likely that the impurities in zinc 
are arsenic, antimony, tin or iron, rather than lead; and I 
am disposed to say that the ‘ pimples’ or pyramids left in the 
white spaces during etching are tin and antimony, where they 
can be proved not to be due to a spot of ink, resin, or other 
acid-resisting substance, which is too often the case. Lead 
would not be found in isolated granules in this way, nor in 
streaks, but would simply confer a brittleness or hardness 
to the whole sheet. The most probable reason of the differ- 
ence in hardness of zinc is the temperature at which it is 
rolled. At ordinary temperatures we know that zine is 
brittle, but between 212° and 302° Fahr. it is very ductile 
and malleable. Somewhat below 300° Fahr. is found to be the 
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best temperature for rolling. Above this it gradually gets 
more brittle, and at 400° Fahr. it becomes pulverizable. The 
melting point of zinc is 773° Fahr., so that there is a con- 
siderable range between the beginning of the pulverulent 
stage and the melting point.” 

ANSWERS TO A FEW CorrESPONDENTS.— F. W. Blythe, St. 
Joseph, Missouri: The negative that you send is an excellent 
one. The dots in the shadows do not appear too weak. If 
you desire to have them stronger, expose longer with the 
small stop you have been using. Carl B. Andrews, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaiian Islands: You can get all the information 
regarding an apparatus for etching by an acid blast from 
Louis Edward Levy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. John 
Osborne, Printing Manager Salvation Army, Melbourne, 





Print from a Pretsch Process block, in the Photographic Journal, November 
15, 1860. One of the earliest photomechanical blocks 
printed in a periodical. 


Victoria, can learn about cereotypes by watching THE 
INLAND Printer. Starnaman Brothers, Berlin, Ontario, 
should send to this office for “ Practical Guide to Embossing,” 
which will furnish the information they seek. A Prover 
encloses a flat proof of half-tone and asks what the trouble 
is. If he asked what was not the trouble it would be easier 
to answer. The half-tone has too much detail in the shadows 
to make a good result; then the roller was out of condition, 
the ink had numerous dirt specks in it, and the proof was 
without the slightest attempt at underlay. Before “ Prover” 
does anything else he must learn to keep ink, roller, slab and 
everything about the press absolutely clean. After he learns 
that thoroughly he will get further instructions. 

THe WinotH or ADVERTISING Cuts.— Charles M. Berk- 
heimer asks why it is that these fellows who make cuts for 
newspaper advertising do not make them to nonpareil and 
pica measures and thus save an ad. man two-thirds of the 
trouble he has with cuts. Answer.— The mere publication 
of your suggestion in this number will bring it to the notice of 
photoengravers everywhere, and you know that “a word to the 
wise is sufficient.” 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
E. F. Wagner, 4 New Chambers Street, New York. 


AN improved form of lithographer’s reduction frame is 
described as patent No. 655,302, lately issued to F. J. Kallen- 
bach, of New York. He uses markers mounted slidably on a 
cross-bar of the frame, such markers having fingers that may 
be adjusted micrometrically. 

Woob-ENGRAVING AND THE LITHOGRAPHIC TRANSFER.—This 
is the engraver’s number of THe INLAND PRINTER, and it seems 
but fair to state in what way lithography can contribute to 
the grand old art. By taking a careful impression from wood 
block, with ink containing a little soap, etc., upon a stiff glazed 
paper, you can transfer as many impressions, one along side of 
the other, like so many electrotypes, and fill up a sheet 48 by 64 
and larger, and make ready within a few hours from the time 
of starting transfers and go on printing an edition, including 
types, etc., at will, upon the transfer. The same can be done 
with copperplate or any other variously engraved blocks and 
plates and types; all can be rendered printable by lithography, 
one next to the other, by the transfer process, without making 
ready. 

CoMBINATIONS oF Two AND More Coors IN PRINTING 
AND Partntinc.— Clarence, Buffalo, New York, inquires: 
“T have read an advertisement somewhere describing the 
‘Color Printer. Is it of any use to a printer or chromo 
lithographer? Kindly state in these columns — is it worth the 
price asked, $10?” Answer.—The work in question is a very 
valuable auxiliary to the colorist, lithographer or printer. 
It shows the changes which take place when two or more 
colors are printed or washed one over the other; it contains 
166 colors, hues, tints and blends. The proportion of each 
coler is also given. I understand the edition is limited and 
will not very likely be reproduced again for this price, as it 
must have taken over 600 different plates to produce it. The 
book will be sent by express, prepaid, for $10. I think it a 
good investment for the color student or technician. 

New LirHocrarpHic Paper— The Paper Trade Journal 
says that a new lithographic paper, known as Steinpapier, 
has recently been introduced in Austria, and has met with a 
favorable reception. It is a fairly stout card, coated on one 
side with a mat white film that does not soften or dissolve 
in cold water. The paper is made glossy, mat, grained, or 
with lines impressed on it. It will take either printing or 
fatty inks, and gives absolutely sharp, clean lines. It is 
possible to obtain from it any number of transfers, without 
harm to the matrix itself, of type, blocks, woodcuts, engrav- 
ings, lithographs or collotypes, on to stone, zinc or aluminum. 
In lithography the great advantage claimed for this paper is 
that it will save the stones used in printing, as an impression 
may be made on or from it, and then preserved as a proof. 
The stone may then be cleaned and reground, but with the 
Steinpapier proof preserved, the original design can be trans- 
ferred to the stone at any subsequent time. 

PROPOSITION FoR A “ TRADE OrFice” Trust.— At an infor- 
mal conference between the Lithographic Trade Office and the 
Lithographic Engravers’ League, it was suggested by a mem- 
ber of the latter body that all Trade Office proprietors should 
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come together (combine in a trust), have a large loft or 
building, appoint one of their number to estimate for all, have 
a bookkeeper, collector, lawyer, typewriter, clerks, etc., and 
divide all work among themselves to the best advantage, 
according to the division of labor principle. Then they could 
also hire help and afford to pay a respectable price fer same. 
This was opposed by the Trade Office spokesman, as taking 
away the individuality of each, and could not conduce to 
harmony, and in fact would never be thought of anyway. In 
the meantime it would be well for trade offices in other cities 
to write to the editor of this department, giving their views, 
as it seems that something ought to be done to stop cut- 
throat competition. We earnestly hope to receive some sug- 
gestions from those who are not taking this matter lightly — 
those who believe that something can be done in the matter 
which would be of lasting benefit to the craft. 


PREPARING “ DECALCOMANIA” Paper.— George M. Mcl., 
Bloomington, Illinois—%In answer to your query regarding 
“The whole process, from preparing the starched paper, 
making of the gelatin coating, the kind of type used, and if 
the letters can be printed without covering the whole sheet 
of paper with the gelatin coating.” I presume you are speak- 
ing of decalcomania transfer paper. I shall describe the 
process here, but other transfer paper recipes can be found 
in “Richmond’s Grammar of Lithography.” Decalcomania 
paper used by Professor Bunde: 1st. Take 10 parts (40 cents 
lb.) ordinary commercial gelatin and soften in 300 parts of cold 
water; then pour in hot water to dissolve; strain and coit, 
on even, unsized, not too thin, paper, with the mixture, using 
a soft sponge or broad brush; spread on glass plates to dry. 
2d. Mix 50 parts of starch and Io parts gum tragacanth and 
dissolve in 600 parts of water; take about half the water to 
soak the gum tragacanth; use the other half to boil the 
starch in the usual way; then pour both together and boil 
a little longer. The resulting paste is strained through mus- 
lin. The sheets which have been coated with the first mixture, 
when dry, must be covered very evenly with a heavy deposit 
of the second mixture, and dried in the same manner as at 
first. Finally, take 1 part albumen and dissolve in 3 parts of 
water, adding a little spirits of ammonia to clear the liquid. 
In order to prevent the curling of the paper a little glycerin 
in the first coating is very useful. Now print your colors 
upon this paper in reverse order, printing gold last—and a 
background of heavy white over the entire picture. Regard- 
ing that part of your question referring to type and letters, 
if you wish to take type from impressions you must use a hard 
backer and take care not to press the paper too much into the 
face. When decalquing the print, lay it in water for a minute; 
then press upon the object, which should receive a coat of var- 
nish first, to make the print stick better; a little hand-rolling 
instrument can be used upon the back of the print, to press 
it more firmly to the transfer surface. 


WHEN AND WueERE Dors THE RESPONSIBILITY OF A TRANS- 
FERRER Enp.—J. C. writes: “I will be much pleased if you will 
make the following a matter for consideration in THE INLAND 
PrInTER, a lithographic journal I have read continuously for 
a number of years, as the subject is of general interest to all 
transferrers. Names and places need not be mentioned. 
Does the responsibility of a transferrer end when the transfer 
is compiete and proof from hand or steam press is passed upon, 
or does his responsibility continue all through the printing of 
the job? The facts are these: Our work consists of very 
large runs, 50,000 to 500,000, and sometimes 1,000,000. We 
work 24 on a sheet. It sometimes happens (and does always 
happen on the heavy red stones) that the ruling in the several 
colors ‘work off’ after a few thousand impressions (some- 
times after 500 or 1,000 has happened on several occasions, 
and sometimes after we have run off 20,000 impressions) and 
tinkering has to be resorted to. It is at this step that insinua- 
tions are made as to the fitness of the transfer — notwith- 
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standing that we have passed proof and everything was sat- 
isfactory at the start. Elsewhere, when proof was passed 
the responsibility of the transfer man ended, and they looked 
to the pressman for the future work coming from that trans- 
fer. We have them tell us: ‘Here is one of the first sheets, 
why is the impression not as good now?’ We have then been 
told that the transfer was not good, etc. We on the other hand 
have answered that if the transfer was bad it was so from the 
beginning. We use nap rollers for black and smooth rollers 
for colors, our large stones are yellow, and some which we 
must use are sprinkled with chalk spots of various sizes. 
We use F. & L. transfer ink, and I mix it half and half. 
The superintendent said that litho varnish was out of date, 
linseed oil is the thing. Our pressmen are respectively 18 and 
21 years of age. Our employer is a very rich man and seldom 
troubles himself to come here. Our superintendent is an old- 
time lithographer. I am a graduate of G— Company. 
I have been with present firm about four years, with last firm 
I have now given you the facts as they are 





over five years. 
and hope you can give the matter a vigorous treatment so as 
to be of benefit to both sides.” Answer—I would say in 
answer to all this that Ist, very long runs on isolated lines, 
or fine ruling, is not practical, especially on soft, uneven 
stones, so you can expect trouble more or less. 2d.— Press- 
men should be litho printers with clear understanding of the 
principles of lithography, and must put the transfers in con- 
dition every evening, during a long run, so that the transfer is, 
so to speak, renovated the next morning. 3d.— Upon the least 
sigi. of weakening, an able steam pressman must rub up, roll 
up or coax back anything threatening to leave the surface 
of the stone, for these things will happen and the reasons 
there.or are manifold. 4th— Smooth rollers certainly have 
a tendency to wear off the line of a transfer. “ Nap” rollers 
are better. 5th— Certain colors have admixtures or com- 
pounds very injurious to the work on stone, for instance, the 
mercurial origin of vermilion is very likely to act as a cor- 
rosive on delicate work; also other oxides and acids found 
in many colors. 6th. The chemical compounds used in the 
manufacture of paper—potash, for instance—will become active 
and destroy work on stone when that chemical comes in 
contact with water used for damping; so will alum become a 
counteretch the moment it comes in touch with the moisture 
on a stone, etc. 7th—SIt was found in certain localities that 
the chemical composition of water used in the steam press 
contained so much alkaline matter that the work suffered. 
8th.— There is such a thing as the transfer not being right 
for long runs. A transferrer may make a proof from a stone 
before etching same, but that transfer would not hold for any 
kind of an edition. The philosophy of transferring consists 
of forming a firm combination of the lime of lithographic 
stone with the soap and fat of your transfer ink, but the mere 
contact of these factors will not fill the bill. Rubbing up, 
resining, or rolling up, or gumming will not do the business. 
The nitric acid in combination with the gum arabic is the 
agent which creates an oleomargarinous lime substance, which 
goes into and firmly incorporates with the stone. When a 
transfer has been made with an ink (usually transferrers make 
their own ink) containing the proper material, upon a good, 
not too hard, even stone, properly etched several times, it 
ought to hold. Such a transfer, if not abused in the press, 
printed from with good ink, paper, etc., ought to stand a run as 
you describe, provided it did not contain work too isolated 
in design or flimsy in execution. Lithographic varnish is a 
product of linseed oil. It is an essential to good litho printing 
and will remain so for quite a while; neither does it contain 
anything which would hurt the work, but on the contrary 


would benefit it. 


Tue INLAND PRINTER is just as necessary to a good printer 
as his three square meals a day. This is my tenth year.—. R. 
Andrews, Batavia, New York. 
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Correspondence relating to this department Is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
riences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


E.ectrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review —The Battery —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths — Agitation of Baths — Measur- 
ing Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metal- 
izing — The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trim- 
ming and Routing — Revising — Blocking —The Invention of Electro- 
typing. Full cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

SrerEoTyPinc.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published, 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed cone 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the ——. Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formulas, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pore | to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 


A New E-ecrrotyre Founpry.— The New York Electro- 
type Company has been established at York, Pa., by William 
Denier, late superintendent of the electrotype department of 
the Hubley Printing Company, and Robert McLean.— Amer- 
ican Printer. 

FERDINAND J. WENDELL, of New York, has produced an 
invention in stereotype-plate manufacture, and patented it 


~ 


No. 656.519 ~ 





as No. 656,312. The main object is to adjust the matrix in 
the casting-box from central points ot the matrix instead of 
from the edges as heretofore. 


STEREOTYPE PLATE TRIMMING MacuHINE.— The business of 
supplying the country press with stereotype plates of ready-set 
matter has grown to such proportions, and has developed so 
much competition, that rapid and economical methods of 
manufacturing have become imperative. Every producer of 
such plates now employs special machinery for the manufac- 
ture of his particular style of plate, with the result that in some 
cases full columns are finished ready for the press at the rate 
of eight or more per minute. The latest patent for a stereo- 
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type plate-finishing machine has just been issued to Hermann 
Winter, of New York city. The plates to be finished are 
placed in a hopper from which they are taken by the machine, 
one at a time, and rapidly and automatically trimmed. The 
technical description of the machine is too long and compli- 
cated to be reproduced here. The number of the patent is 
740,422. 

New MeruHop or MAKING PRINTING SuRFACES.— This inven- 
tion, which has been patented by Mr. Charles A. Tripp, of 
Hudson, Massachusetts, relates to the method of producing 
printing surfaces principally used in connection with the 
water-color inks, in order to insure solid printing, and which 
have the letter, design or character to be printed in solid out- 
line, and the space between the outline filled in with felt or 
like ink-absorbing material. In practicing the invention a 
matrix or mold of the design character or the like is con- 
structed in any of the well-known ways. Pieces of felt, 
textile or like ink-absorbing material, of less dimensions 
each way than the actual printing surface, are placed in the 
mold so as to leave a margin. The material to form the base 





or body of the printing type or surface is pressed into or 
supplied to the mold, and simultaneously assumes the 
required shape and adheres to the absorbent material, the 
marginal portion surrounding the felt being integral with the 
base, and sustaining the pressure and wear when the print- 
ing is executed. In the drawing 1 is the ink-absorbing mate- 
rial, 3 is the body or base of the type, or printing surface, 
and 5 is the marginal portion surrounding the felt, which 
receives the pressure and wear when printing and prevents 
the packing of the felt. When the base, or body, is of rub- 
ber, the latter is vulcanized while under pressure, the vulcan- 
izing process hardening the rubber and causing it to adhere 
to the felt by fusion. 


Pirate Makers’ Uniton.— The International Electrotype 
Plate Makers’ Union of the United States and Canada, which 
was incorporated in March, 18908, has recently sent out a circular 
letter to employing electrotypers, which is an encouraging sign 
of the times, because it demonstrates that electrotypers at last 
realize that the interests of employers and employes are identical. 
We quote one paragraph from the circular, which is the form 
of resolutions adopted at the last convention of the Union. 
“ Resolved, That the International Electrotype Plate Makers’ 
Union of the United States and Canada, in annual convention 
assembled, do extend a feeling of fraternity and appreciation 
of the consideration shown us by our employers during the 
past year, and in return wish to render them all the assistance 
in our power to enable them to receive a just remuneration 
for the products of our labor, we realizing that only by mutual 
cooperation can the welfare of both employer and employe 
be maintained.” ~ 


MISCELLANEOUS Queries.— W. H. L., Gerard, Kansas, 
asks the following questions: “Can a curved stereotype plate 
be successfully covered with copper? If so, what per cent 
will that add to its wearing qualities? Can stereotype metal 
be made to work on a Linotype, and if not what must be added 
to make it work? What are the component parts of an elec- 
trotype bath? Can it be operated from an incandescent light 
circuit?” Answer— Curved stereotype plates may be copper- 
plated as described in the September INLAND Printer. It 
would be advisable to use a curved anode for this purpose, 
or else several small anodes suspended in such a manner 
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that they will be equally distant from all parts of the surface 
of the curved plate. If a flat anode were employed the 
deposit of copper would be thickest at the center of the plate, 
which would be nearest the anode, and the edges of the plate 
which, by reason of the curve, would be separated a long dis- 
tance from the anode, would receive a very thin deposit. 
Copper is so easily and rapidly deposited in the acid copper 
bath (electrotypers’ solution) that a current of very low ten- 
sion should be employed; otherwise the deposit will not be 
smooth. A tension of one volt would be amply sufficient, 
and the anodes should be separated from the surface of the 
plate by a distance of four inches, or even more, if there is 
any tendency to roughness in the deposit. Under favorable 
conditions, a sufficiently heavy plating will be obtained in 
from twenty minutes to half an hour. As to the wearing 
qualities of a copper-faced stereotype, the Newton Copper 
Type Company claims that the durability of type is doubled 
by copper-facing, and its claim seems to be amply sup- 
ported by the testimony of those who have used its product. 
It is probable, therefore, that the wearing quality of a stereo- 
type would be increased to a similar extent by copper-facing. 
Regarding the use of stereotype metal on Linotype machines, 
it is not to be recommended. Stereotype metal of the grade 
employed by the daily newspapers is too hard, and clogs the 
machines. The cheaper grades of stereo metal are sometimes 
used for Linotype, but are often the cause of annoyance. 
Linotype metal should be made of refined materials in exactly 
the right proportions to insure the best results. The electro- 
typers’ bath is made by dissolving sulphate of copper in clean 
water until the specific gravity of the solution reaches six- 
teen degrees Baumé. Sulphuric acid is then added until the 
hydrometer reading is increased two degrees. The incandescent 
light current will not answer for electrotyping or plating, 
because the tension is too high. The voltage of an electric 
light machine is 110, or more, while one to three volts is 
amply sufficient for electrotyping. There are other reasons, 
not necessary to explain, why the electric-light current would 
be unsuitable for electrotyping. 

New Leap-castinG MacHIne.—A_ somewhat novel 
machine for casting printers’ leads has been patented by 
Charles P. Babcock, of Minneapolis. The machine consists 
primarily of endless belts moving through molten metal, 
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their adjacent faces being formed with longitudinal grooves 
converging to mold the metal and discharge the solidified 
product from the machine. The illustration is a central lon- 
gitudinal cross-section of the lead-casting machine. B is the 
crucible and D is the furnace. To cast the metal in the cru- 
cible, endless steel belts, 2 and 3, pass respectively over and 
under the furnace, through the crucible and around the pul- 
leys 4, 5,6 and 7. The belts converge into the crucible and 
operate at similar speed in the direction of the arrow. The 
crucible is provided with stuffing boxes, 19 and 20, and a 
water jacket, 21. The belts slide through the box, 19, in a 


spread position, thereby forming the ingate or opening, 22, 
and converge toward the opening, 23, in the box, 20, where 
the adjacent faces, 24, of the belts are in contact until they 
reach the pulleys, 4 and 5. The boxes are provided with 
packing to prevent the crucible from leaking. The adjacent 
faces of the belts are provided with corresponding grooves 
which, when in juxtaposition, form the mold in which the 
metal is cast. The metal enters the mold through the ingate, 
22. The belts, after traveling through the box, 19, and cru- 
cible, pass through the water jacket, 21, whereby the molten 
metal contained in the mold is cooled and solidified. 
WirHpRAWAL Reso_uTiIon Votep Down.— The decisive 
manner in which the International Typographical Union 
voted down the withdrawal resolution presented by the 
Trades District Union of Stereotypers and Electrotypers at 
the Milwaukee convention during August, and the apparent 
sincerity with which the asked-for autonomy reforms were 
granted, reflect credit on the parent organization. Many of 
the printer delegates viewed the situation with alarm, fearing, 
not without cause, that a further separation of the printing 
trades meant the gradual disintegration of their honored body. 
The danger of “ going it alone” was pointed out with the apt 
simile of the unbreakable bundle of fagots and the well-known 
weakness of the fagots separated. Eloquent pleas for sepa- 
ration were made by Messrs. John F. Connor, president of 
iNew York Stereotypers’ Union, No. 1; James J. Freel, 
president-elect of the Trades District Union; Charles Ashton, 
of Boston, the framer of the resolution; James Dellagana, of 
the same city; McArthur Johnston, of St. Louis, and H. A. 
Fredrich, of Denver. The kindest of sentiments were voiced 
by the speakers, who insisted firmly, however, that the auton- 
omy, granted overwhelmingly by the International Typo- 
graphical Union referendum following the Syracuse conven- 
tion, has up to the present time existed only on paper, and has 
been of no practical benefit to the two trades for which it 
was intended. They clearly demonstrated that at every cru- 
cial moment the Executive Council of the International 
Typographical Union upheld its general law, where it con- 
flicted with the autonomy, and gave the allied trades “the 
worst of it.” It was proven that those unions subordinate to 
the Trades District Union, who have refused to pay the five 
cent Trades District Union per capita, have never been dis- 
ciplined by the International Typographical Union Council. 
This laxity has given rise, among stereotypers and electro- 
typers themselves, to a divided opinion of the scope and pur- 
poses of the autonomy plan. Cause for complaint has been 
occasioned by the fact that cards have been issued without 
the consent of the Trades District Union. Secretary Bram- 
wood did not deny that he said he would not pay a death bene- 
fit to a stereotyper who held a Trades District Union card. 
And this in face of the fact that the International Typograph- 
ical Union constitution expressly declares “ said Stereotypers’ 
and Electrotypers’ Trade District Union shall issue and have 
absolute control of certificates of membership and traveling 
cards,” etc. It was also pointed out that the numerical strength 
of the allied trades under the jurisdiction of the International 
Typographical Union is weaker than it was two years ago, 
in spite of the increase of charters granted. That the inde- 
pendent electrotypers’ organizations of Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston, with a membership of more than 
six hundred, would at once step into an international union of 
stereotypers and electrotypers, whenever organized. That the 
International Typographical Union can never again hope to 
control this large body of independent workmen, and _ that 
the attempt to place an International Typographical Union 
charter in these cities will meet with serious objection. That 
the Chicago strike and the revocaticn of Pittsburg Stereo- 
typers’ No. 20’s charter are wounds which will not heal. That 
the Executive Council of the International Typographical 
Union has reversed the decisions of subordinate unions when 
the Trade District Union autonomy expressly declares there 
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shall be no appeal from the Trade District Union convention. 
The usurpation of these and other rights and _ privileges, 
clearly intended by the rank and file of the International 
Typographical Union, has led the allied trades to despair of 
ever securing their own, and it is not surprising to know that 
Mr. Ashton’s resolution passed the Trade District Union by 
a nearly unanimous vote, Kansas City, Toledo and Indianap- 
olis alone voting in the negative. These delegates voted for 
withdrawal, however, when the matter came up before the 
International Typographical Union convention. President- 
elect Lynch, of the International Typographical Union, in 
opposing the resolution, said: “The employer will hail this 
resolution with delight. He knows that if it prevails it is only 
a question of time until the Linotype operator will insist that 
he be allowed to withdraw. And how will it end? The 
employer will use one union to beat out the brains of the 
others. Let mutual forbearance prevail. It is not by separa- 
tion, but by a still closer merging of interests, that wrongs 
can be righted and steadier progress be maintained.” The reso- 
lution failed of adoption by a vote of 1or to 51. Everybody 
seemed satisfied, and, as one stereotyper expressed it: “Give 
us what we are entitled to, and you will find us with you every 
time.” The Trade District Union reforms submitted were 
immediately granted by the convention unanimously. 











BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Under this heading will be given, from month to month, prac- 
tical information, notes and queries, relating to type composition 
by machinery. The latest inventions will be published, and the 
interests of manufacturers, printers and operators sedulously cul- 
tivated. All matters pertaining to this department should be ad- 
dressed to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, in order to secure prompt attention. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Tue Linotype Operator’s CoMPANIoN.—A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

THe MeEcHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 

MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 
; Tue Linotype Manvuat.— By Charles Seaward. Gives detailed 
instruction concerning the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, 
fully illustrated. No operator or machinist should be without this valu- 
able book. $1.50, postpaid. 

EpinpurGH (Scotland) Typographia has bought a Linotype 
for the instruction of its 574 members. 

THE new keyboard of the Monotype utilizes compressed air 
for punching the holes in the record strips. 

“Titi death do us part” was the decision of the Interna- 
tional in the matter of the machinist imbroglio. 

Out of 225 step-justification Linotypes built, Chicago got 
140, all the daily papers except the News and Record and 
American using this pattern of machine. 

SPEED contests on typesetting machines are to be prohibited 
in the future by decree of the International Typographical 
Union. Violators are liable to a fine of not less than $25 or 
suspension. 

Tue Daily News, Ithaca, New York, has installed another 
Simplex machine. They have now three Simplex typesetters 
in operation, and the publishers are highly pleased with the 
results attained. 

Tue Canadian Composing Company, Montreal, Canada, 
manufacturers of the Monotype, have issued a neat booklet of 
testimonials from users of their typesetting machine in Canada. 


Averages of from 5,300 to 5,800 ems per hour are shown by 
weekly. reports to be not uncommon. The price of this machine 
has recently been advanced from $1,000 to $1,100. 

On the latest style of Linotypes the line-delivery pump 
cylinder, keyboard top plate and other parts formerly nickeled 
are now blued. The style of burner under the pot is also 
changed. There are two jets under the mouthpiece and one 
large circular burner under the main pot. 

Tue Paris Exposition edition of the New York Times 
employs five Linotypes. In the British section, two Mergen- 
thalers are engaged in setting the Daily Bulletin, printed in 
French and English, and in the French section two more 
machines are setting the type for the Parisian daily, Le Soleil. 

“ MESSAGES FROM NEARBY AND Far Away,” is the title of 
a recent book issued by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
containing a large number of testimonials from users of one, 
two and three Linotypes. It is set in 8-point Ionic and is from 
the press of Redfield Brothers, New York, and printed direct 
from Linotype slugs, not one movable type being used in the 
entire book of fifty-four pages. 

THE “ History of the Setting Machine and Its Development 
Up to the Present Time,” by Carl Herrmann, Wien, Germany, 
is, as its title indicates, a review of the many attempts, both in 
Europe and America, to solve the problem of mechanical type 
composition. Numerous illustrations are given of machines 
designed to accomplish this object, some of which are decidedly 
novel to printers on this side of the pond. 


E. W. Powe t, Seattle, Washington.—The publication of a 
series of articles giving instruction in the mechanism of the 
Linotype will begin with the November number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. The title of these articles will be “The 
Machinist and the Operator.” If you will closely follow the 
instructions given therein and apply the knowledge acquired, 
you will have a very complete understanding of the mechan- 
ical details of the Linotype. 

In Great Britain Linotype operators are being offered prizes 
for high averages. In a public competition for one hour 
recently, the winner set 16,704 ens. The second man set 15,296 
ens, with but one error in the whole 239 lines. Of the thirty- 
four competitors who entered, no man set less than 10,000 ens 
in the allotted hour. The average output in London is from 
7,000 to 9,000 ens corrected matter, good men on morning 
papers earning £4 and £5 per week. 

Tue three Empire machines in the office of Skeen, Aitken 
& Co., 417 Dearborn street, Chicago, are each turning out an 
average of 50,000 ems long primer a day. As the distributing 
machines are limited to between 50,000 and 60,000 ems per day 
each, the typesetter is limited by the capacity of the distributor, 
though their operators have set above 70,000 ems a day when 
supplied with type by two distributing machines. The auto- 
matic justifier is not in use on these machines. The scale is $19 
per week of fifty-four hours. 

CoMPOSITION ON SIMPLEX.—J. Howard Sharp, Rock County 
Herald, Luverne, Minnesota, asks: “In estimating composi- 
tion on Simplex machine, what rate per thousand should be 
figured on as cost under usual conditions?” Answer.— Sev- 
eral things enter into cost of composition on a machine. Some 
users of the Simplex say they are setting type at 7% cents per 
thousand ems. Others estimate the cost at 10 cents per thou- 
sand, including the-cost of operator, interest on investment and 
depreciation. The latter is a safe estimate under usual condi- 
tions. 

LEARNING THE Linotype.—Fred A.. Clarke, Monticello, 
Indiana, asks what we consider the best way for a beginner to 
learn to operate, whether there is any chance to learn at the 
Mergenthaler factgry, and whether there is any demand for 
operators. Answer.—The only way open for a printer who 
wishes to become an operator is to get a position in an office 
as an apprentice on the machine. Such opportunities are not 
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very plentiful, purchasers of machines rarely breaking in more 
men than they have situations for. The demand for operators 
is uniformly good. The factory does not teach operators, and 
we are unable to recommend any particular school. 

Linotype MeAsure.—J. H. Reichel, foreman Pantagraph, 
Bloomington, Illinois, writes: “I noticed a ‘long-felt want’ in 
THe INLAND Printer for July — that there is a table prepared 
by which Linotype matter can be measured accurately. Will 
you please inform me more fully about it?” Answer— Lino- 
type measurements are made on a basis of .014 of an inch to a 
point and .168 to an em pica. The trimming knives on machine 
should be so set that a 12-point slug, measured on the ribs, is 
12X.014—=.168 of an inch in thickness. This measurement can 





LOVERS’ 


On the Illinois River, 


be made with a micrometer caliper. You can make up a line 
measure from this. The table mentioned in the July number 
forms a part of the “ Linotype Operator’s Companion,” noticed 
at head of this department. 

No Data.—T. B. Macabe, superintendent The Colonist, 
Victoria, British Columbia, asks: “ Will you please let us 
know what you consider the life of a Mergenthaler Linotype 
machine running eight hours a day? We are in doubt as to 
what percentage we should deduct yearly for wear and tear to 
bring the machines even by the time they will have to be 
renewed. We have allowed twenty years as the life of a print- 
ing machine.” Answer—The Linotype has not been in use in 
its present form long enough to enable owners to figure as 
nearly as they can with presses, but plants of machines put in 
in 1892 are still doing as good work as when first installed, 
and by keeping up repairs as they are needed, we do not see 
why they should not last indefinitely. Typesetting machines 
grow out of date faster than they wear out. It is often cheaper 
to throw out an old-style machine and put in an up-to-date 


one rather than wait till it wears out. Advantages of speed 
and quick change from one size of type to another and other 
improvements in many cases offset the cost of new machines. 
Probably a fair percentage to deduct yearly for wear and tear 
would be five per cent. 

“Sore Frncers.”— George W. Farley, operator-machinist 
on the Standard, Eureka, California, sends a description and 
sketch of what he says is a useful appliance to protect opera- 
tors from sore fingers due to pushing down spacebands which 
do not settle while line is being assembled. He fastens a piece 
of wire under the head of the lower screw of the short finger 
of line delivery carriage and bends the wire at a right angle, 
the other end passing through a hole in the long finger drilled 
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near Utica, Illinois. 


at the same level. His idea is that the spacebands which may 
stand up in the line will come in contact with the wire when 
the assembler is elevated, and thus be pushed down. This 
device would be all right if there were not a better way of 
skinning the same cat. If spacebands are properly cleaned 
they will not stick up in the line while assembling, and so the 
operator’s fingers need not get sore pushing them down. The 
ounce of prevention in this case consists in polishing the space- 
bands with graphite so the slide moves freely, or, if dirty and 
sticky, wash and clean them in kerosene for a few days. They 
should and will settle in the matrix line if everything is in 
proper working order. A device similar to Mr. Farley’s was 
patented in January, 1899, No. 614,762, by T. P. Ritzema. 
METAL ON Motp Face.— E. J., Washington, D. C., writes: 
“We have a little trouble on one of our machines which so far 
we have been unable to locate. Metal gathers on the face of 
the mold, and, of course, is likely to cause hair lines. We 
thought possibly the mold wheel did not lock tight enough, but 
on tightening the eccentric, the machine would not space out 











properly. Everything seems to be in such perfect condition 
otherwise that we are at a loss to account for this trouble, and 
would be pleased if you could advise as to what may be the 
cause. The spacebands and matrices work freely in the jaws, 
so that the trouble must be elsewhere. The mold-wiper is also 
new and works perfectly.” Answer.—Anything that prevents 
the mold locking up closely against the matrices will cause 
metal to form on mold face. The eccentric pin in the mold 
slide cam roller should be adjusted so the mold moves forward 
to within .or of an inch of vise jaws at its first forward move- 
ment. The pot in locking up springs the disk forward to make 
a tight fit. An accumulation of metal on vise jaws, locking 
pins or elsewhere which prevents mold disk springing forward 
will cause metal to escape between mold and matrices. If mold 
liners are not perfectly flush with face of mold, metal will 
gather on mold face. Polishing face of mold with graphite 
and setting mold-wiper so it wipes the mold at each revolution 
will keep it free of metal ordinarily. If justification levers do 
not perform their functions under these conditions, they should 
be attended to. Oil the bearings in the vise and oil holes in 
shaft bearings in the rear of machine, and if that does not do 
the trick, tighten justification springs. If spacebands are 
working freely, the line will justify. 

“A FEW years ago,” said an old-time printer the other day, 
“a compositor worked ten hours a day —eight composition 
and two for distribution — and if he had 10,400 ems to paste 
up was considered a fast man. That was $5 worth when the 
scale was 48 cents per thousand. The machine has changed all 
that, but it does seem that those lucky enough to get a chance 
to learn their operation have a better thing of it than they did 
on the case. For instance, there’s Gus Bilger, of the Chicago 
Journal. He put in ten hours’ composition not long ago, 
pasted up 96,600 ems and drew down $11.55 for his day’s work, 
and, besides, had no type to distribute. He was on minion 
about three and a quarter hours; the balance of the time on 
agate. But then, that’s nothing for Gus. He averages that 
right along, but, of course, they don’t work that number of 
hours often. A couple of years ago he sat down for an hour 
just to see what he could do. He set 445 lines of nonpareil, 
measuring 12,015 ems, in the hour, and had but eighteen lines 
to correct, and eight of those errors were transpositions, prob- 
ably due to the machine. And there are others at that.” 

THE Chicago American is responsible for many innovations 
in the local newspaper field, but none more startling than the 
introduction of the “fudge” Linotype machine, a style of 
machine used by the New York Journal and World for several 
years past. The American has thirty machines, two-letter, 
black-letter and other “ freaks,” but over in one corner stands 
the “ fudge,” the greatest freak of all. In order to beat con- 
temporaries in placing late race reports and other news before 
the public, a mold was designed by the Mergenthaler Company 
which would produce a slug that could be clamped directly on 
the cylinder of a press and printed from without stereotyping. 
Instead of keeping a form open until the last line of a late news 
item has been received, the page is made up with a blank space 
and a stereotype plate made and placed on the cylinder of the 
press, the other plates being in position and in readiness. 
When the telegraph editor receives the late copy, he shoots it 
to the “fudge” machine operator, who rattles it up. The 
slugs are taken from the machine, clamped in a curved brass 
receptacle and dropped to the pressroom, where it is slipped on 
a separate cylinder and made fast, the press started, and in one 
minute after the slugs are cast the paper is on the street. This 
“fudge ” cylinder is frequently run in red ink. The peculiarity 
of the slug cast by the “fudge” mold lies in the fact that it 
tapers from top to base, so that when a number of slugs are 
placed together they present a curved printing surface. A spe- 
cial font of 18-point type is also used for baseball reports, 
which are corrected in the “fudge” while on the cylinder of the 
press. This type has a groove cut along its side into which a 
tapering slug with a projecting flange fits, the ends of the slug 
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being gripped by the brass receptacle, thus preventing anything 
being pulled out while press is running. Though the “ fudge” 
has been in use in Europe a number of years, and. as before 
stated, in a couple of New York city offices for some time past, 
the American has introduced it in the local field. Other news- 
papers are preparing to follow its lead in this respect. 

THE OPERATION OF THE KEYBOARD.—* Beginner,’ New York 
city, asks: “Can you give me a few pointers as to the proper 
operation of the Linotype keyboard?” Answer.—While 
instruction in the operation of the Linotype keyboard can only 
be given in a general way, we will endeavor to give you such 
directions as-will assist you in operating speedily. The seat 
should preferably be high, as this position gives more freedom 
to the arms. The copyholder should be so positioned that the 
operator does not need to lean forward to read the copy. It is 
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Drawn by D. H. Souter. 


far better to lean back in the chair than forward, for reasons 
of health as well as ease of operation. Do not remove copy- 
holder and place copy on keyboard tray. The latter method 
cultivates a tendency to watch the keyboard, but the operator 
should bear in mind that an absolute essential to speedy opera- 
tion is to so memorize the position of the keys that they require 
only an occasional glance, the eyes being kept almost con 
stantly on the copy. To operate swiftly, copy must be read 
swiftly, and this can not be done if the eyes shift from copy to 
keys at every word or sentence. The fastest operators do not 
read ahead of what they are setting, but print the word as they 
read it in copy. Use the first and second fingers of both hands 
and both thumbs in operating; the other fingers if they can be 
controlled. The left hand should be positioned so the middle 
finger is over the lower-case e, the third finger over the space- 
bar extension, the thumb in a position to strike i or n. The fin- 
gers of the right hand should be kept apart and slightly curved, 
and in a position to control the keys of the third and fourth 
rows. This hand will naturally have a greater range of motion 
than the left, the latter seldom leaving the first two rows of 
keys, unless the right is reaching for a capital letter, when the 
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left will follow far enough to be in readiness to strike the letter 
immediately following. The normal position of the right hand 
will be with the middle finger over the lower-case c, thumb 
over d. The keys should be struck with the ball of the fingers, 
not the tips. Do not pound the keys; press down lightly and 
release immediately. If held down a fraction too long, two 
matrices will drop. The lightest touch suffices. The fingers 
should spread to reach for keys, and the position of the hands 
moved as little as possible. On striking a key, roll the next 
finger into a position over the letter next wanted, the finger 
last used acting as a pivot. Lower-case in should in almost all 
cases be struck by the thumb of the left hand with a wiping 
motion, sliding off the ¢ onto the n. Sh, ch, ch, rd, lu, and 
other such combinations should be struck in like manner with 
the fingers of the hand nearest to them. When necessary to 
hand-space a line, bring down the proper number of thin spaces 
or en quads and lift several out together, dropping one at each 
desired point in the matrix line. Handle spacebands as little 
as possible, as they will rust if hands are damp. Keep fingers 
free from oil and grease —it is transferred to the matrices 
and causes them to stick in magazine. If spaceband does not 
drop when spacebar is touched, do not strike it again; that 
will only aggravate the trouble. This does not apply to the 
matrices. Run in pi before it accumulates in great quantities. 
The number of matrices is limited —twenty at most of fre- 
quently used letters, as few as ten of those less used. The 
controlling lever to the left of the keyboard should be thrown 
in as soon as the operator hears any unusual noise about the 
machine or anything goes wrong while it is in motion. Prompt 
action in this particular may prevent damage to the machine 
Do not shoot the assembled line up and 


ir annoying difficulty. 


let the assembler drop with a crash. Lower it gently. 


PATENTS. 
The Linotype Company, of London, England, has obtained 
the assignment of the American patent No. 655,750. by Mark 


























No. 655,750 


Sarr, covering the pantograph engraving machine shown here- 
with. This machine is used in copying type-faces, as for 
reproduction in a series of sizes. 


“WHEN TO STOP ADVERTISING.” 
Mr. A. D. 


Omaha 
INLAND PRINTER: 
tom of page 
asked by an English journal concerning the best time to stop 
said question. It is 
put to us, it would 


Peters, advertising manager of the Bemis 
Sag Company, Nebraska, to THE 
“Referring to your August number, bot- 


Omaha, writes 


655, we note mention made of the question 
advertising, also several replies to the 
our conclusion, had this question been 
have been covered as completely, if not more so, and in fewer 
words, by the answer that the best time for a man to stop 
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advertising is, ‘when he is dead.’ 
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HORACE TEALL. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
: Bicetow’s Hanpsook oF PuNcTUATION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 
CoMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When 
and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alpha- 
betical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 
_ Enciisu Compounp Worps Anp PHrases. 3y F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 
- Pens AND Types.— By Benjamin Drew. <A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 


PrRooFREADING.— By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 
Punctuation.— By IF. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to 


the fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

Puncrvuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

PUNCTUATION WITH PARENTHESIS.— H. C. N., Boyertown, 
Pennsylvania, writes: “In a sentence ending with the words 
‘healthy ulcers (so called), should the period be placed 
inside or after the parenthesis? I hope I may look for the 
answer in the September number.” Answer.— The letter was 
received after the matter for September had gone to press. 
The period should follow the parenthesis, thus: “ Healthy 
ulcers (so called).” Some old-fashioned persons may occa- 
sionally still punctuate within a parenthesis, but that practice 
may be safely called obsolete. There never was any reason 
for it, though it once was not uncommon. 

SPELLING AND GRAMMAR—S. F. P., Freeport, New York, 
“Ts there any word meaning most slippery, spelled 
Should the singular or plural verbs 
be used in the following cases, and why? (a) The follow- 
(b) Neither the horses nor 
“most 


asks: 


slippriest or slipperiest ? 


ing are the order and the topics. 
the goat was injured.” Answer—It is best to 
but if one chooses to use a single word, it should 
be “slipperiest.”. The sentences are written correctly in the 
In the first sentence the plural verb is right, because 
is plural. In the 


second the singular verb is right, because grammar (that is, 


say 


slippery ”; 


question. 
its logical subject, “ the order and the topics,” 
the regular practice of the best and most authoritative users 
of the language) prescribes agreement of the verb and the 
nearest nominative word in such cases. It is a kind of con- 
struction that is best to avoid as far as possible. 

Poor Writinc.— The following is from Truth for June: 
“A popular author whose handwriting was none of the best 
used to maintain that it was a matter of principle with him 
not to write too well. He declared that for the use of printers 
good handwriting was only a snare and a delusion, tending to 
encourage carelessness and mistakes on their part. The com- 
positors, he asserted, were compelled to devote their very best 
care and attention to bad handwriting, with the result that 
when it was deciphered it was so fixed in their minds that it 
was impossible for them to set it up incorrectly. He therefore 
declared that the worst handwriting was the best for the 
printers. This somewhat paradoxical position may derive 
some support from the experiences of Mr. Aldrich, whosc 
clean-cut, handsome, upright hand is free from all mistakes 
and blemishes, and is often more like printing than writing. 
In spite of this, Mr. Aldrich has been pursued by printers’ 
errors, which have sometimes seemed to him like a fatality. 
and of which a few amusing examples may be given. In one 
of his early poems the following line occurs: ‘ But the old 
wound breaks out anew.’ To his surprise, it appeared in 
print, ‘ But the old woman breaks out anew.’ In a later poem 
the line, ‘A potent medicine for gods and men,’ was trans- 














formed into, ‘A patent medicine for gods and men.’” If the 
popular author seriously entertained such notions, and really 
did write poorly for the reasons given, he must have been a 
monomaniac. Good handwriting is not a snare and a delusion. 
Instead of encouraging carelessness and mistakes, it is the 
thing most highly conducive to accuracy. The only result that 
can be absolutely attributed to devoting the very best care 
and attention to the decipherment of bad handwriting is a 
lessening of the compositor’s earnings, because his time is 
wasted in the effort, instead of being at command for the 
natural increase in the amount of work done. In this light, 
it is almost reasonable to say that illegible handwriting given 
to a compositor as copy constitutes an outrageous injustice. 
The plainest handwriting is the best for printers, and the 
somewhat paradoxical position can not properly derive any 
support from any one’s experience. Of course errors will 
occur in print, no matter how plain the written copy may be — 
nay, not even is that alone inevitable, for some of the worst 
errors in books have been made from reprint copy. To a 
slight extent, this is unavoidable. Even the most careful and 
deliberate work is not absolutely certain to attain perfection. 
Writers themselves make ludicrous errors sometimes. We 
may offset “woman” for “wound” by a recent instance of 
error in copy. A paragraph about the Philippines, for a daily 
newspaper, contained the names of some of the islands, all 
in carefully formed roman capitals, one of them being (in 
copy) MINANDOA. A proofreader left it exactly like copy, 
and a proof was sent to the writer, who read it and returned 
it approved, without correcting the name of the island. Like- 
wise, the office editor did not correct it. But for a reviser in 
the proofroom, the ridiculous error would have been printed. 
Who can tell how any one could actually write out in capitals 
such a squabbly pseudo-anagram? Possibly this writer’s bit 
of mental aberration was similar to that of a compositor who 


‘ ‘ 


set, some years ago, from plain writing, an advertisement of 
an insect-powder, and made it announce that the powder 
would kill race-horses, where the copy said cockroaches. Of 
course this was a man who “played the races.” Instances 
might be given innumerably, yet the fact stands that the best 
copy, both for author an:i printer, is the plainest that can be 
made. 

PeRPLEXING INstrucTIONS.— H. N., Baltimore, Maryland, 
writes: “ About a thousand sheets of copy like the following 
have been sent to us, with instructions to make all the cases 
uniform in regard to figures; that is, to use 26th instead of 
twenty-sixth: ‘(1) George M., aged 28 (Hosp. No. 1,763), 
admitted Aug. 18th, 1896, on the roth day. Temperature nor- 
mal on 26th day. After 7 days of apyrexia, a relapse, lasting 
9 days. Range 108.2°. Rose-spots on abdomen. 26 tubs, 2 
sponge. (2) Chas. H., aged forty-five (Hosp. No. 36,845), 
admitted Jan. twenty-ninth, 1898, on second day of illness. 
The patient was admitted with perforation of the appendix 
and operated on five times. On thirty-seventh day, after one 
day normal temperature, relapse, lasting eight days. Ten tubs, 
five sponge. (3) Mary G.,, aged fifteen (Hosp. No. 16,977), 
admitted August 11, 1896, on 6th day of illness. Primary 
attacks of great severity; temperature range to 107°; 63 tubs, 
temperature normal on twenty-eighth day. On 33d day, after 
4 days of normal temperature, relapse lasting sixteen days; 
range 102.8°. Spleen not palpable, tongue coated, no rose- 
spots. (4) Arms, thirty-nine; forearms, thirteen; thighs, 
nineteen; legs, eight; face, three; scalp, two; neck, 1; 
knees, 1; buttocks, one.” You can see at a glance, from the 
four cases cited, what a mixed-up mess this is as far as uni- 
formity of style is concerned. Are there any recognized rules 
for cases like this? Would you use figures in all instances, 
or only over nine? Would it not look odd to have roth day 
in one place and second day in another? Then again would 
it appear right to say the patient had 2 chills in 1 hour? 
This appears to be a very confusing subject to me, and I 
might say to all the proofreaders in our office; and if you can 
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offer a few suggestions, it will be appreciated, not only by me, 
but by all printers who try to maintain a uniform style 
throughout their work. In the average office, is it the oper- 
ator’s (or compositor’s) duty to solve these problems?” 
Answer.— There are no recognized rules -for such cases, 
unless it may be called such a rule to ask for more definite 
instruction. It seems that it would be safe to set the matter 
with figures all through, for every number. Any mixture 
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would look odd, but uniformity, even down to the lowest 
number, should not. Instruction to operators (or composi- 
tors) not to spell out any number should be easy to follow, 
and cause no trouble. Perfect safety might be secured by 
asking if this was what the customer wanted; if not, it would be 
advisable to ask that definite indication be made on the copy 
by a circle around each number to be spelled out, or in any 
unmistakable way. 


WHYS FOR THE PRINTER. 


Even as misery loves company, and as it comforts a peasant 
who is grief-stricken to know that a king also nurses sorrow, 
so it is balm to observe the groanings and gnashings of 
Ambrose Bierce, the long-distance correspondent of a Pacific 
coast paper, over the things that compositors do to him. Bierce 
writes a peculiar “hand,” and I suppose that the intelligent. 
etc., thinks so vile a chirography deserves no better treatment 
than it gets. Bierce, however, can not see it this way, and 
hence come such bursts of grief as the following, the like of 
which Bierce has emitted at intervals for, lo, these many years: 

“To all editois, proofreaders and compositors to whom 
these presents shall come, greeting: May dogs not walk upon 
your graves. These, therefore, are the things which I do not 
know: Why you print ‘heaven’ with a little h and ‘ Harris 
burg’ with a big one; ‘earth’ with a little e and ‘ Bermuda’ 
with a big B; ‘hell’ with a little h and ‘ Kansas’ with a big 
K; Mr. McKinley’s official title with a big P and Mr. Satan’s 
with a little d. 

“Additional thing unknown to me: Why it is less easy to 
print my stuff as I want it than as you want it. 

“Addendum: Why, although your existence may be sweet 
to you, my sins can not be punished otherwise.”— Los Angeles 
Herald. 
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Specimen Half-ton 
GATCHEL & MANNING, “CHERRIES ARE RIPE.” 
Illustrators and Engravers, 
Duplicates fer sale. Philadelphia, Pa. 


nyraving (posed from life). 


See page 16. 
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BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of jJobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

. Mopern Letterpress Destens.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

_PracticaL Printer.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
oo gl the apprentice, compositor, pressman,:foreman and proprietor. 
oth, $1. 

Mopern Print1nG.— Section I. The Composing-room. By John 
Southward. A handbook of the principles and practice of typography 
and the auxiliary arts. $1.50. 

Mopvern Printinec.— Section II. 
$1.50. 

Diacrams oF Imposition.— By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pamphlet work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather. 50 cents. 

ConTEsts IN TyPoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

ConTEsTs IN TyPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

_ Campste’s Vest-pocket EstIiMaTE BiankK Boox.— By John W. Camp- 
sie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter 
into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 

Cost oF Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
omissions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. Cloth, $1.50. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to “ — the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 


The Composing-room (concluded). 


SPECIMEN BureAu.— Orders for blotters will be obliged to 
wait their turn in being filled. Blotters are a scarce article, 
and the only way we can do is to fill the orders in the order in 
which they come in. Patrons will confer a favor by not send- 
ing in orders for specimens with samples for criticism. They 
are overlooked in this way and do not receive the attention 
they otherwise would. 


E. P. Ferte, Butte, Montana Folder attractive and well 
displayed. 

Print, Cheboygan, Michigan.— Specimens neatly displayed 
and attractive. 

James H. Becx, Port Arthur, Texas.— Specimens well 
designed and artistic. 





W. J. Carvetu, Logan, Iowa.—Title-page neat and good as 
to display and design. 

H. O. Smiru & Son, Lafayette, Indiana.— Specimens artis- 
tic and very attractive. 

Davis & Cannon, Cleveland, Ohio.— Booklet neat, attrac- 
tive and well designed. 

U. S. Grant SWEENEY, Polo, Illinois.— Specimens all very 
neat and well displayed. 

C. W. Gattoway, Austin, Texas.— Blotter neat, forcefully 
displayed and attractive. 

F. A. QumILLeNn, Bloomfield, Indiana.— Specimens well dis- 
played and good as to design. 

PARAGON PrINTERY, Grand Island, 
card neat and well displayed. 

J. R. CornAN, Baltimore, Maryland.—Your specimens, by 
their neatness and good display, show that you are a studious 
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Nebraska.— Mailing 
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compositor. The border on the Donaldson bill-head is a trifle 
too elaborate. 
WILtiAM BreEITSENSTEIN, Louisville, Kentucky.— Cover- 
page well designed and artistic. 
A. E. Minion, Humboldt, 


design are characteristic of your specimens. 


Iowa.— Neatness and good 

Roscoe THompson, Ransom, Michigan.— Specimens neat 
and good as to display and plan. 

EpmMuNp G. Gress, Easton, Pennsylvania.— Specimens up 
to date as to design and display. 

C. O. Kress, Hoosick Falls, New York.— Specimens neat, 
well displayed and very creditable. 

Ep C. Griscom, Macon, Georgia.—We reproduce your card, 


specimen No. 1. A bright, new penny was glued in the upper 


“ UP-TO-DATE." 

















Possibly you may not “* care a copper’’ as to who does you 
printing, but its cost, and the manner in which it i 
cuted, is a matter of concern te you 
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Tue card is a unique one and should prove 
The idea can 


left-hand corner. 
a profitable advertising hint for other printers. 
be utilized in many ways. 

J. W. Oates, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania— Specimens up 
to date, well displayed and attractive. 

Frep H. Drinkwater, Portiand, Maine.— Specimens very 
neat and creditable. Designs up to date. 

A. Koester, Chicago, Illinois——We reproduce your cover- 
page, specimen No. 2. This is a very excellent design and 
affords good opportunities for color-schemes. 
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FRANK Simpson, Pawtucket, Rhode Island.— Blotter 
attractive and quite well displayed. We think the practice of 
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using the monthly blotter with calendar is better than your 
plan. 

P. E. Avsritron, Abilene, Texas.— Specimens very credit- 
able and quite well displayed. 

WitiiamM LicHTENWALTER, Canton, Ohio.— Specimens cred- 
itable, well designed and neat. 

M. C. Ketter, Clarinda, Iowa.—Taken as a whole, your 
specimens are neat and good as to display. 

J. F. Stevens, Sidney, Illinois—Your work is neat and 
well displayed, but not out of the ordinary. 


Proprietor of 
The Maple Tree Hackney 
Stock Farm 


GENEVA, OHIO. 





Breeder of fine driving horses, single drivers and matched pairs. 


Frank S. Sruart, Binghamton, New York.— Specimens 
all well displayed and very good as to plan. 

Bruce A. Fre.tps, Watseka, Illinois—Your work is artistic, 
well displayed and up to date in all respects. 

H. A. Hotmes, Brockton, Massachusetts.— Cover-page, 
card and blotter are first-class in every respect. 

D. S. WittrAmMson, Brooklyn, New York.—Taken as a 
whole, your specimens are neat and well displayed. 

KeysTtoNE Press, Portsmouth, Ohio.— Commercial speci- 
mens artistic. Blotters up to your usual standard. 

Frep Merton, Cassville, Missouri— Specimens very cred- 
itable. Mr. Bennington’s specimens are also good. 

CoMMERCIAL PrINTING Company, Tacoma, Washington.— 
Ball program excellent and artistic in every respect. 

F. H. Morse, Frankfort, Kentucky.— Folder a trifle too 
fancy, or elaborate, on inside. Outside page is good. 
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Rackney Stock farm 
2% & Geneva, Obio. & & 
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Sot Otson, Ames, Iowa.— Specimens excellent and weil 
displayed. Up to date as to designs and composition. 

Frank E. Georcr, Erie, Kansas.— Specimens up to date as 
to design and good as to display, balance and whiting out. 

Fiske & Barton, Worcester, Massachusetts.— Blotter very 
attractive and artistic. Should prove a trade-winner. 

W. H. Derrricu, Geneva, Ohio.—We reproduce your Myers 


card, example “A.” While this card is good as to design and a 








“ 


B,” the reprint copy, yet 
we believe it would have been better to have employed a plain 
type instead of the script for the name of proprietor. Your 
other specimens are also very creditable. 


decided improvement over example 


Ernest L. Briccs, Plymouth, Massacusetts.—Your speci- 
mens are up to your usual standard. Very creditable, indeed. 

GAZETTE PRINTING Company, Eufaula, Indian Territory.— 
Your ad. is excellently well designed and forcefully displayed. 

Joun T. Yocum, Omaha, Nebraska.— Cover-pages up to 
date as to design and artistic as to conception and handling. 

STARNAMAN Brotuers, Berlin, Ontario—Your August 
blotter is unique as to form, and the work is excellently well 
done. 

Avucustus Harr, New Kensington, Pennsylvania.— Envel- 
ope corner artistic and attractive. Other specimens very cred- 
itable. 

Jounston & Peck, Newburgh, New York.—Your booklet 
specimens are all very good. Composition and presswork up 
to date. 

W. S. Osporn, Gainesville, Florida— Specimens up to your 
usual standard of excellence. First-class, attractive and 
artistic. 

Lyrtron Attey, Nashville, Tennessee.—Your specimens are 
up to your usual standard for good display, attractiveness and 
neatness. 

Wittramson County News, Franklin, Tennessee.—We 
reproduce your bill-head, example “C.” This specimen is not 
bad as to design, but you have ruined it by employing too 
many rules and cutting it up into too many panels. This is a 
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sad mistake in rule-work. Simplicity and dignified display 
should govern designs of this kind. We do not consider the 
display at all good. Too much prominence is accorded the 
address line and not enough force to the business engaged in. 

Cuarces M. BerkKHEIMER, Connellsville, Pennsylvania — 
Yours ads. are all good. The display is forceful and the ads. 
attractive. 

A. F. Lewis, Fremont, Nebraska.—We have no criticism to 
make on your specimens. They are good as to composition 
and design. 

S. F. Parker, Rock Island, Illinois — Cover-page well 
designed and displayed. Color-scheme could have been more 
harmonious. 

Don R. Bennett, Carson City, Michigan.— Specimens neat, 
artistic and good as to display and whiting out. Wedding invi- 
tation very good. 

Tue J. A. SHowatter Company, Dalton, Georgia.—The 
Brumby catalogue is a first-class piece of work in every way. 
It does you credit. 

TripuNE PusLisHiInG Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania — 
Booklet well designed, pleasing and artistic. The cover is 
especially attractive. 

Witttam B. Brown, Kansas City, Missouri—Your com- 
mercial headings set in Blanchard are certainly up to date, 
well displayed and artistic. 

Witt Cromere, Brattleboro, Vermont—We have seldom 
received a parcel representing so varied an assortment of 
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specimens that was so uniformly artistic as those now before 
us. They are very artistic and we congratulate you on your 
proficiency. 

F. E. Ratusun, Mountain Lake Park, Maryland.—The 
composition, especially on the ads. of the Mountain Chautau- 
qua Program, is very good. 

J. S. THompeson, Ashland, Kentucky.—Your reset heading 
is a decided improvement over your reprint copy. It is a very 
neat and creditable heading. 

THe FreNcH Broap Press, Asheville, North Carolina, 
sends us two very artistic and attractive brochures. The work 
is all that could be desired. 

Monr & Carter, Bellefontaine, Ohio.—Your August blotter 
is very artistic. It is one of the most unique and attractive 
blotters that we have ever seen. 

W. S. Terry, Portland, Michigan.— Specimens good as to 
design and composition. In every instance you have made 
improvements over reprint copies. 

GeorceE A. MILLER PRINTING Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Your work is certainly artistic and fully up to the times. We 
consider it good print-shop advertising. 

L. R. Tracut, Galion, Ohio.—Your specimens are up to 
date and artistic in every respect and you deserve praise for 
your good work. We reproduce the copy for the Sponhauer 
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note-head, specimen No. 3, and the heading as reset by you, 
specimen No. 4. The contrast is so-great that comment is 
unnecessary. 

H. R. Cotter, Cleveland, Ohio.—We fail to see anything 
that would justify criticism on your invitation. We think it a 
very good and neat piece of composition. 

Liste R. Morenouse, Washington, Iowa.— Letter-head 
and envelope corner excellent. You made a decided improve- 
ment in the brochure over your last year’s effort. 

A. A. RIisENporPH, Kent, Washington.—Your specimens are 
neat, but not out of the ordinary. You should try to get away 
from the old long-line-short-line plan of display. 

Matr Hamitton, Jr., Lodi, California—Your ads. are 
well displayed and attractive. Considering everything, we do 
not think you wasted any time in the composition. 

D. H. Bower, Buchanan, Michigan.— Specimens quite cred- 
itable and well displayed. We would not employ the Schoeffer 
initials as frequently as evidenced by your specimens. 

Henry G. Meyer, Litchfield, Minnesota.— Specimens well 
designed and good as to display. Be careful of your color- 
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schemes. They are a little crude, especially the Review envel- 
ope corner. The ornaments worked alternately in red and 
blue give the job a bad appearance. Otherwise the job is all 
right. 

N. Rosenaver, New York.—We do not approve the design 
on your envelope corner. The design is not up to date and the 
rule-work scroll requires too much time in construction. 

ArtHur A. WHITBECK, Springfield, Massachusetts—Your 
specimens are of an artistic and very attractive kind. We 
reproduce the reprint copy of the Lumyunsky card, specimen 
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No. 5. 


No. 5, and the reset example, No. 6. There is about as great 
a contrast between these two specimens as any we have ever 
seen. It is a case of “ way back” and “up to date.” The con- 
trast is sufficient. 

P. Domann, Clinton, Iowa.— Bill-head good as to balance 
and whiting out, but would have been improved by the substi- 
tution of a Jenson line for main display instead of script. 

G. A. Renscu, Greenville, Illinois—Type employed on the 
Heaton business card is too large, and the balance is not good. 
Other specimens quite creditable as to design and display. 

Carrot C. ALLEN, Glencoe, Minnesota.—Taken as a whole, 
your specimens are quite good. It is plain to be seen that you 
do the best work possible with the material at your command. 

Howarp C. Keeter, South Norwalk, Connecticut—Your 
specimens are all excellent and artistic. The embalmers’ 
printed matter is of the right kind and appropriately treated. 

Rosert J. Stern, New York.— Foster bill-head first-class 
in every respect. Reynolds job shows improvement over 
reprint copy. Other specimens well displayed and attractive. 

W. S. Row ey, Westfield, Pennsylvania.— Bill-head very 
good as to design, but the border around the panel is too heavy 
for the type employed. Poster well and forcefully displayed. 
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EstitL CARPENTER, Owensboro, Kentucky.—The word 
“menu” is the term or word for “bill of fare.’ The word 
“dinner” is not superfluous in connection. We are usually 
served with breakfast, lunch and dinner. This being the case, 
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it is rather necessary that the menu should state for which 
meal it is intended. Your specimens are neat and quite credit- 
able. 

Witt Potanp, Urbana, Ohio.—You are certainly to be con- 
gratulated on the artistic merit of your work. There is not a 
bad specimen in the entire collection. We reproduce your 
folder, “ Books,” specimens Nos. 7, 8 and 9. We consider this 
one of the best specimens you have ever submitted. Of course, 
we know that you did not have duplicates of some of the orna- 
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ments and were, therefore, unable to employ them in that 
manner. The ornament on the first page is a trifle too large, 
and we know you would have employed a duplicate of the 
lamps shown in specimen No. 8 instead of the flower-pots if 
you had them. The rules and side-notes were in red, balance 
in black. 

Myron D. Mou ton, Stuart, Iowa.— Blotter good and well 
designed. Other specimens very creditable as to display. You 
should strive to make better joints at corners of your rule- 
work. 

Witt Jounson, Clarion, Iowa.—Your note-head shows a 
decided improvement over the reprint copy. The only criticism 
we have to make is on the ornaments employed. They are too 
large. 

Tony Fertet, San Antonio, Texas.—Your label-work is 
certainly very well done. Blotter neat, well displayed and 
attractive. Taken as a whole, your other specimens are cred- 
itable. 

James A. Evoy, Kemptville, Ontario— Considering your 
equipment and the difficulties under which you labor, your 
work is quite creditable. Some of your specimens are very 
well designed. 

Cuar.es W. Retzer, Rochester, Pennsylvania.—Your speci- 
mens show a good way in which the printer can advertise his 
business and remind his customers that he is about out of 
printed matter. 

E. B. Autt, Equality, Washington.— Considering your age 
and experience, your specimens do you credit. They show 
that you mean to study and perfect yourself. Use small type 
for unimportant wording and avoid too large type for display 


lines on commercial work. The type employed for the second- 
ary reading matter on the Equality Colony letter-head is too 
large, but the general plan is good. 

Tue C. M. Kress Company, New Albany, Indiana, manu- 
facturers of gutta-percha tint-blocks, have gotten out a very 
neat circular, the work of F. R. Baker Printing House, New 
Albany, Indiana. 

Partin & OrENDORFF Company, Canton, Illinois, are doing 
some clever advertising, which is the work of Mr. Kenny, who 
has charce of their printing department. The work is first- 
class in every respect. 

Fayette M. Herrick, Watertown, New York.—We repro- 
duce your program title-page, specimen No. 10. The design is 
pleasing and out of the ordinary. We wish to call your atten- 
tion to one point. You should have accorded the word “ Dedi- 
cation” the same prominence that you gave “ First Presby- 
terian Church.” This is not a matter to be lightly passed by 
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with the excuse that “ There was not room for a cap. line.” It 
is of the utmost importance that display lines make sense and 
above all to not allow them to be misleading. Have them tell 
their story in a straightforward, businesslike manner. Your 
other specimens are excellent and creditable. 

A. L. CxHipman, Poland, Maine—We reproduce your 
Poland Dairy Company card, specimen No. 11. It is excellently 
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well designed and good as to display. We suggest that all the 
officers’ names should have been enclosed in the panel with the 
names of directors. The directors are of just as much impor- 
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tance as the officers, and it would have been better to have had 
all names of the official board grouped together and to have 
omitted the ornaments. Your other specimens are very 
pleasing. 

Moore PrintING Company, Texarkana, Arkansas.—We 
reproduce the copy of title-page of Texarkana Business Col- 
lege, specimen No. 12, together with the job as reset by you, 
specimen No. 13. Certainly the contrast is very great. In the 
No. 12 specimen we see an attempt to make every line a dis- 
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play line. We have repeatedly called attention to this prac- 
tice. Good results are very seldom realized on this plan. We 
might go on and tell many other things about this faulty job, 
but we know our readers are competent to judge for them- 
selves. The border around the central panel of the No. 13 
specimen is a trifle too heavy. Other specimens very neat and 
creditable. 

Illinois—Your composite 
The design is too large 
It is 


Rotanp C. Stover, Chicago, 
design is excellent and very artistic. 
for us to use as an illustration or we would reproduce it. 
worthy of reproduction. 

Kart C. Miner, Montague, Massachusetts.—Your set of 
stationery for your own use is neat, creditable and harmonious 
as to stock and ink, but we believe you could have gotten it up 
in a more modern style. 

L. A. Morcan & Co., Americus, Georgia.— Cover-page 
excellent as to design and display. Too much work on your 
letter-head for the results obtained. We would urge you to 
employ more simplified designs. 

H. C. Presser, Jr., Albion, Indiana—Your specimens are 
all very creditable. The display is neat, balance and whiting 
out correct. You made decided improvements in every instance 
over the reprint copies of jobs submitted. 

C. A. Neat, Williams, Arizona—You made an improve- 
ment in the Tolfree card when you substituted one-point 
black-face rule for the light rule used on first specimen. The 
card is well balanced and the display good. 

Frep N. DunHAM, White, South Dakota.— Blotters very 
creditable, but we believe you can do better. They could be 
more forcefully displayed. While the color-work on the blot- 
ter which you refer to is all right, and demonstrates your 
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resourcefulness, yet we do not think the results justified the 
expenditure of so much time. Certainly it is not practical 
from a financial standpoint. 

K. M. Dickson, Thurmond, West Virginia—You employ 
too large type on some of your commercial specimens. Blot- 
ter and Coal Company letter-head are your best specimens. 
These are very good. Others only ordinary. 

W. B. Conant, Concord, Massachusetts.—Your letter-head 
would be much improved by the omission of the fancy border 
band. This is the only criticism we have to make. Otherwise 
the heading is first-class. The flyer is very good. 

F. J. Schwarz, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—Your speci- 
mens are quite neat. We see no reason, with the proper 
amount of study and close application to your work, why you 
can not become a good, up-to-date job compositor. 

T. Burr Turirt, Bellefontaine, Ohio—You should cer- 
tainly be gratified with the work on your amateur magazine, 
The Lucky Dog. The work is not only a credit to you—an 
apprentice — but would be a credit to some who are graduates. 

Wit O. Upton, Placerville, California—The type you 
mention is large enough for cards of that size. Your other 
specimens are neat, but we have had better specimens of your 
composition, with the exception of the envelope corner, which 
is excellent. 

H. Jorcensen, Britton, South Dakota.—Your blotter is all 
right. The stair-step display on the front cover-page of booklet 
is not good. Smaller type should have been employed for the 
unimportant reading matter in the Alpin ad. The other ads. 
are very creditable. 

P. J. Cor, Stillwater, Michigan—The trouble with the 
Atwood bill-head is that it is too radical a change from what 
your customer has been in the habit of using. The job is set 
on up-to-date lines and is a more artistic heading than the one 
the firm has been using. 

L. P., Manistee, Michigan.—Ads. all well displayed and 
very creditable. The Wangen ad. might have been more force- 
ful in the matter of display. But it is a poor plan to attempt 
too many display lines. We do not see this fault in your ads. 
We mention this to keep you from it. 
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J. E. Tonxrn, East Hamilton, New York.—Your specimens 
are not up to the present standard. You employ too large type 
on your commercial specimens. For example see your Taylor 
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note-head and envelope. Don’t try to display every word and 
line. Pick out the portions that should be displayed and 
employ small type for the remainder. 

C. W. Luse Printinc House, West Fairview, Pennsylva- 
nia.— Specimens quite neat, but they are not designed on new 
lines. Plain rules are more in demand now than fancy metal 
borders for panel-work. Sorry that we located you in the 
wrong city in the May INLAND PRINTER. 

SPECIMEN “D” was forwarded to us from a firm in Vir- 
ginia. This is not shown on account of its typographical mer- 
its or faults. Our readers can judge of this for themselves. 
It is one of the most audacious pieces of advertising we have 
ever seen. It is a forcible illustration of one of the causes of 
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“marriage being a failure.’ When a minister of the Gospel 
will stoop to be a party to such things as this it is time to 
place him in his proper light and prevent him from officiating 
at weddings. 

Cuart_es S. Pease, Elgin, Illinois.— Neatness, forceful dis- 
play and good designs characterize the specimens you send. 
The pressman should make the rules print at joints if properly 
locked up. There was not sufficient impression on the rules in 
question. Should have been underlaid at corners. 

BurcHer & Biccers, Ennis, Texas.—We would advise the 
omission of the silhouette figures on your letter-head. Other- 
wise it is excellent. The extra work indicated in pencil on 
your envelope corner would not have justified the expenditure 
of extra time in the results obtained. Other specimens very 
good. 

Roy Anperson, Greenville, Texas.—Your specimens are all 
right as to plan in nearly every instance, and yet quite a num- 
ber are faulty. We reproduce one of these, example “ E,” in 
order to correct a common error among beginners in paneled 
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work. This heading is cut up into too many panels. There is 
no excuse whatever for the lower center panel. There should 
have been but two panels in the entire heading. It is well 
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enough to cut off the upper portion from the display matter, 
but when it comes to introducing vertical lines in the manner 
shown in this example, it ruins the effect of the rule-work and 
invariably kills the design. The ornament is in bad form and 
utterly meaningless, and there should be no periods employed 
in order to balance the matter in the lower left-hand panel 
with that in the right-hand panel. The matter in these two 
panels should be transferred to the panel containing the firm 
name. If necessary to fill the heading, another blank line 
could be added in top panel and more liberal whiting out 
indulged in. 

U. A. McBrine, Warrensburg, Missouri.—It is impossible 
for us, in our limited space, to review separately so large a 
number of specimens as you send. The best way is to send 
two or three specimens at a time and send more frequently. 
Taken as a whole, your specimens reflect much credit and are 
very neat and attractive. 

W. P. Devaney, Baldwinsville, New York.— Considering 
your experience on job composition, we think you do very well 
indeed. Your work shows that you study, and for this reason 
we feel sure you will come out all right. Send specimens fre- 
quently for criticism, but send few at a time. You will gain 
more by this plan. Cover-page artistic. 

A. H. Crowtuer, Osage, lowa.—We reproduce the reprint 
copy of the Hathawaye note-head, specimen No. 14, and the 
heading as reset by you, specimen No. 15. The No. 14 heading 
is not up to date, the balance is not good and the type 
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employed is too large. We also know that it required more 
time to set No. 14 than it did No. 15. The contrast is so great 
that we deem further comment unnecessary. 

Harry C. Nace, Boyertown, Pennsylvania.—Your speci- 
mens are only ordinary. Too much time was consumed on the 
Standard Hosiery bill-head and the results were anything but 
satisfactory. The Nagel heading is better, but as the customer 
ordered it the way you set it, you could do nothing else. You 
should study and get your work up on a better line. 

Georce W. Nace, Allentown, Pennsylvania.—Your letter- 
press specimens are very artistic. Your brochures, booklets 
and cover-pages are up to date as to design and composition. 
We would not advise you to waste your time on the tint-block 
and rule-bending designs. That is not your forte. The cuts 
in colors have a cheap appearance. Abandon the scheme and 
forget it. Confine your efforts to such work as the booklets 
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and cover-pages referred to. Your cards are also good, with 
the exception of the poor attempt at engraved card. Do not see 
how many. colors you can use. Employ few and have them 
dignified and harmonious. 

E. W. Jose, Little Rock, Arkansas.—The Cotter letter-head 
is by far your best specimen. This is a very neat and dignified 
piece of composition. There are too many faces of type 
employed on the Hall heading. The statement is modeled on 
too old-fashioned lines. The sentence in the panel on your 
note-head is not in good form and is out of place on your 
stationery. 

J. L. Wuitton, Almogordo, New Mexico.—The presswork 
on the half-tones you refer to is as good as could be expected 
when the finish of the paper is considered. The paper is not 
suitable for first-class half-tone work. The brown ink was 
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under Mr. Lee’s management, and he attributes much of it 
to a perfect delivery system which he makes possible by main- 
taining between his newsboys and himself a most kindly 
feeling of respect. He treats the boys well and he gets good 
service in return. 





ENCOURAGE THE ENGRAVING HOUSES. 

Irving L. Spencer, well known in advertising circles, not 
only in Chicago but throughout the country, in a recent letter 
has this to say concerning the question of illustration: 

“It has been my experience, and J believe I am right in 
saying that it is the experience of other newspaper advertis- 
ing men of Chicago, that the illustration of advertising has 
done much to increase our business. In the matter of the local 
dry goods stores it has encouraged them to use more space 





AN ILLINOIS EDITOR AND HIS NEWSBOYS. 


Robert Crews C. L. Lee. 


Harry Morgan. 


Clarence Morgan. Walter Ficklin. 


Dan Moore. Ben Straley. Bernard Rice. Tom Moore. Alex. Griffith. 


worked too thin and there was a slight slur, caused, probably, 
from a “baggy” tympan or a rocking platen. Your composi- 
tion is good and up to date. 





A NEWSBOYS’ OUTING. 

There are numbers of ways to successfully conduct a news- 
paper. An innovation by a country editor was that of C. L. 
Lee, of the Charleston (Ill.) Daily Courier, recently. On 
August 15 Mr. Lee brought his newsboys, nine in number, to 
Chicago for a two days’ trip. The boys’ ages range from 
eight to thirteen years, and it was an eventful two days in the 
youngsters’ careers. Beginning with the start from home, a 
complete program had been planned in advance, and nothing 
was neglected to give the boys a royal good time. For five 
years it has been Mr. Lee’s custom to give his newsboys out- 
ings or dinners, at least twice a year, and it is needless to say 
that the Couricr’s delivery is as near perfect as it is possible 
to have. We show Mr. Lee and his boys herewith. Started 
six years ago, the Courier has enjoyed phenomenal success 


and to use space oftener, because they found that the illustra- 
tions made sales for them. As one man expressed. it: ‘It is 
sending your show windows out to the people instead of wait- 
ing for them to walk by.’ The advertising of proprietary 
articles has become far more effective since illustration has 
reached its present excellence. I find it easier to land a cus- 
tomer when he is certain that he can display some picture that 
will show his goods or the use of them. The work of the 
engraving houses has done much to increase our sales in the 
last two years. It is undoubtedly right for the advertising 
departments of all newspapers to foster and encourage the 
engraving house that gives attention to the making of illustra- 
tions and cuts for the use of newspaper advertisers, as it is 
most certainly to the paper's interest.” 

Advertisers, printers, advertising men, merchants, business 
houses — in fact any firms or individuals wishing to push busi- 
ness, can take a hint from Mr. Spencer’s statements. There is 
no doubt as to the advisability of spending money with the 
engravers as well as with the printers when publicity is 
desired. Of a truth “a cut’s the thing.” 
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THE MAKING OF A HALF-TONE ENGRAVING.* 


HE general introduction of photomechanical engraving 
processes has wrought a revolution in the publishing 
world. Possibly it has not been as far-reaching as 

regards books, as in the case of periodicals, but it has changed 
entirely the character of many magazines and weekly papers, 
and now it is possible even for daily papers to make half-tone 
plates which are adapted for printing on octuple presses in 
a space of time which a few years ago would have seemed 
nothing less than marvelous. The new processes have per- 
mitted of double and treble the number of illustrations being 
used, owing to their comparative cheapness. As for the qual- 
ity of the work, it is safe to say that these processes should 
be used to the exclusion of all others for reproducing works 








Developing. Burning in. Polishing. 


VARIOUS STAGES IN THE TREATMENT OF THE COPPER PLATE. 


of art and certain classes of subjects in which the interposi- 
tion of artists or artist-artisans is not desirable. 

The very general adoption of the half-tone process for the 
illustration of high-class periodicals and books practically 
sounded the death-knell to wood engraving, which is fast 
becoming almost a lost art, having comparatively few expo- 
nents of note at the present writing, so that in a few years 
wood engraving will be practiced, perhaps, only in art 
schools. 

Omitting a historical outline of the steps by which the 
half-tone process has been developed, we will proceed at once 
to describe a thoroughly modern process establishment, taking 
up the various steps in the making of a half-tone plate, from 
the time the copy is placed before the camera until a repro- 
duction of it is printed in the periodical. The plant which we 
have selected for the purpose of illustration is located on the 
fourteenth floor of a building devoted almost entirely to 
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printing, and being next to the Brooklyn Bridge the build- 
ing enjoys remarkable advantages as to light. When the 
copy, which is usually a photograph or a wash drawing, is 
brought into the establishment, the requirements of the cus- 
tomer as to time of delivery, character of plate, fineness of 
screen, proofs, etc., are entered upon numbered cards, which 
are temporarily filed away (to later receive data as to size of 
plate and cost of making), the operative data on the cards 
being noted upon slips which follow the plates through the 
various stages of manipulation in the shop. If the photo- 
graph needs retouching it is sent to the retouching room, 
where several artists are employed. The retouching of photo- 
graphs is practically a new profession, and the results which 
are obtained by this treatment are very remarkable. On a 
machinery subject it is possible for the retouching to exceed 
in cost five or ten times 
the expense of making 
the ,late. 

The copy is taken up 
to the photographic 
gallery, which occupies 
a mezzanine story imme- 
diately under the roof, 
where both daylight and 
electric light through 
powerful arc focusing 
lamps are available, the 
latter being used chiefly 
on cloudy days. 

The first step in the 
production of the half- 
tone plate is the making 
of the half-tone negative. 
which differs from the 
ordinary dry-plate nega- 
tive in that the half- 
tone image is recorded 
in the shape of a series 
of dots and spaces due 
to the use of a finely 
ruled glass screen. The 
camera beds are made 
very long in order to 
obtain the proper re- 
duction in cases where 
the copy is large and the 

: desired plate small. The 

So MAVA copy is fastened to the 
copy board, which stands 

vertically at sight angles 

Etching. to the runway at one end 
of the camera bed, the 
latter being adjustably 
machinery subject it is possible for the retouching to exceed 
of the springs being to absorb vibration, or, to put it in 
another way, to insure the simultaneous vibration of the 
camera box and copy, so that the relation of one to the other is 
absolutely the same throughout the time of exposure. Having 
moved the camera box back and forth along the bed until the 
image is of the desired size, the camera box is then firmly 
secured to the bed by a turn of a binding screw and the 
image is brought into sharp focus on the ground glass. The 
photographer is now ready to prepare his wet-plate, the wet- 
plate process being particularly adapted for photoengraving 
purposes, owing to the facility with which it can be manip- 
ulated to get desired results. He takes a perfectly clean piece 
of glass, previously albumenized, free from dust, and flows 
over it an iodized collodion, obtaining an even coating by 
allowing the collodion to run off at one corner of the glass. 

When the collodion sets, the plate is then sensitized by 
placing it in a silver nitrate bath. When sensitized the plate 
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is put in the plateholder and is then ready for the exposure 
The process plateholder is of special construction and is 
adjustable so as to hold any size plate up to the limit for 
which the camera was designed. The holder also contains the 
ruled screen which is placed at a very short distance from the 
sensitized plate, between the latter and the lens, as indicated in 
the accompanying diagram. This diagram also serves in a 
measure to show how the production of the dots of the half- 
tone negative is effected. 

The half-tone screen is made up of two plates of glass 
that have been carefully ruled on one side, the plates being 
cemented together, ruled side to ruled side, in such a way 
that while the lines are ruled diagonally across each plate, 
the lines of one plate run at right angles to those on the other 
when the two plates are put together, producing a mesh 
representing from eighty to two hundred and fifty lines per 
inch. In making half-tone plates the coarseness of the screen 
employed depends upon the use for which the plate is 
intended. For a large number of periodicals the one hundred 
and seventy-five line screen is one which gives general sat- 
isfaction, that screen having been used in making the engrav- 
ings which accompany this article. 

The dot in the half-tone negative represents the double 
effect of the screen and the diaphragm, which is inserted in 
the tube of the lens. The forms of some of the diaphragms 
are jealously guarded by photoengravers. Square and round 
hole diaphragms, as well as many other types are employed, 
the kind of diaphragm used depending upon the effect desired 
in the negative. When the print from the half-tone block is 
examined, it will be found that the size of the dots and spaces 
vary, the dots being smallest in the high lights of the picture, 
growing larger in the dark portions, the inter-spaces growing 
correspondingly small, and disappearing entirely in the abso- 
lutely black parts of the picture. The form of the dot can 
also be modified by the use of different intensifiers. The 
first diaphragm to be used having been inserted in the lens- 
tube, the plateholder having been secured in place and its 
slide drawn, the cap is removed from the lens and the expo- 
sure begins, the time of the exposure depending upon the 
character of the copy, intensity of light, effect to be secured, 
etc. At night or when daylight is not sufficiently strong, 
electric light is used. 

Having been exposed, the plate is taken to the darkroom 
and developed, the kind of developer used depending upon 
the judgment or particular practice of the operator, the 
expert varying his manipulation with different subjects 
within surprisingly wide limits. The image appears in about 
five seconds, and the plate is fixed with a solution of potas- 
sium cyanide. If the negative is not of the required density, 
it is intensified. The negative is allowed to dry, when it is 
coated with a solution of rubber, and this coating is followed 
by another of collodion for the purpose of securing greater 
body in the negative to permit of its being handled. In order 
to secure a printed image like the copy it is necessary to 
reverse the negative. Should the negative not be reversed 
then the right-hand side of the printed proof would represent 
the left-hand side of the photographic copy. This is done 
by stripping the film from the plate. The glass is placed in a 
specially designed “squaring frame” having squared metal 
edges, and after adjusting the T-square and squaring the 
negative, as shown in one of our engravings, the portion of the 
film which it is desired to transfer for printing is cut with a 
sharp knife, so that when placed in an acid bath for the pur- 
pose of loosening it from the glass the desired portion may 
be readily removed, reversed, and transferred to another and 
thicker glass plate, which is used in printing the picture on the 
sensitized copper. 

The copper plates come already polished, but it is necessary 
to give them a high finish before using. This is accomplished 
by rubbing them with willow charcoal and water. The copper 
plate is dried and coated with a sensitized solution, which is 
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flowed on in the same way as the collodion was on the glass 
plate. The copper plate is placed in an A-shaped clamp and 
the sensitized coating is evenly distributed over the plate by 
means of what is called the “whirler,”’ the construction of 
which will be readily understood by reference to the engrav- 
ing. The clamped plate is hung face downward toward the 
floor in a large box having a gas stove at the bottom, and is 
fastened to a swiveled wire support so that it can be whirled 
rapidly. The motion causes the coating to be evenly dis- 
tributed by centrifugal action and at the same time plate is 
dried. The half-tone printing-frame does not differ mate- 
rially from the ordinary photographic printing-frame, except 
that it is much more strongly built and is heavier. In the 
front of the printing-frame there is a sheet of plate glass 
about an inch thick. The negative is placed in the printing- 
frame next to the front glass with the face of the negative in 
contact with the sensitized copper plate. The back of the 
printing-frame is then secured and by means of a number of 
hand screws great pressure is applied so as to hold the copper 
plate in the closest possible contact with the negative. Either 
daylight or electric light can be used for printing. One of 
our engravings shows the latter method, the required expo- 
sure with electric light taking more time than with daylight. 
When the plate is taken out it is placed under a jet of run- 
ning water, by which means the image is developed. Fol- 
lowing development the copper plate is gripped with a pair of 
pliers and held over a gas stove, as indicated by one of our 
illustrations, for the purpose of “burning in” the image, 
after which process the plate is placed in an etching bath of 
chloride of iron, wherein it receives the first etch. What are 
termed flat proofs of the plate are then made on a “ Wash- 
ington” hand proving press, and if the flat proof indicates the 
presence of those qualities in the plate that have been sought, 
the plate then passes to the “ router.” 

In the case of a vignetted subject, where the tint is 
allowed to die away around the edges, the plate is clamped 
in what is called a “routing” machine which is designed to 
give a speed of three or four thousand revolutions per minute 
to a small cutter whose section is varied according to the 
part of the work it is intended to perform. The routing 
machine, like all the other machinery of this establishment, 
is run by an independent electric motor. The router follows 
around the edges of the tint, cutting away all superfluous 
metal. Except in the case of silhouettes, there is little routing 
in subjects which are not vignetted, but in some cases the sky 
or background of a picture which is defective is removed by 
the router. In the case of what are known as “ square” plates, 
a bevel groove is run all around the plate at a short distance 
from the printing edge to allow for securing it to the wooden 
block on which it is to be mounted, and also to permit of the 
excess metal being readily cut off. 

If an examination be made of most half-tone plates, it will 
be found that there is a black line bounding them with a 
white line just inside the black one. Both lines, together 
with the grooving, are made on the plate by a_ beveling 
machine, which is something like a planer and a_ milling 
machine combined. The plate is securely clamped to a mov- 
able bed, which is moved by hand, planer fashion, so as to 
bring the plate under a steel graver, which cuts the black 
line and the white line in the plate. The current is then turned 
on to the motor, causing a circular beveling cutter to rotate 
at a high rate of speed. The bed carrying the copper plate 
is then run under the cutter, which “mills” a groove. This 
is done with all four sides of the half-tone. 

The plate is now ready for the “ finishers,’ 
artistic judgment much of the success of the plate depends. 
The finishers “stop out” or paint out with asphaltum varnish 
those parts of the engraving which are not to be reétched. 
In the accompanying illustration of the finishing operation, the 
workman on the right is engaged in painting out the locomo- 
tive, to the smallest detail, so that the background may be 
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lightened by reétching. The finishers take out all imperfec- 
tions in the plate, improving it as compared with the original 
copy by means of roulettes, burnishers, and wood-engravers’ 
tools. The extreme high lights are often put in with the 
engravers’ tools, a sample of which work will be seen in the 
cut of the grooving and scoring (technically styled “beveling” ) 
machine, in which the high lights are emphasized by white 
lines. The high lights of the picture having been reétched, 
and the shadows burnished where necessary, in order to 
secure brilliancy without a sacrifice of the delicate middle 
tones, a proof of the plate thus “finished” is inspected and 
passed upon, the full quota of proofs are “pulled,” and then 
the plate is ready for mounting or “blocking.” Holes are 
drilled for the nails that are to secure the plate to the wooden 
block, which is cut to the proper size, the excess metal being 
cut away before blocking. Nothing but the best seasoned 
maple, specially prepared, is used for blocking. Such, in 
brief, are the many and complicated steps necessary to make 
a satisfactory half-tone plate. It needs not only a consider- 
able plant, but also expert and conscientious work at every 
step of the process. 











BY F. F. HELMER. 


This department is meant to help the printer put his business 
profitably before the public. It criticises specimens on the basis of 
their advertising value, it records the experiences of printers who 
have made advertising successes, and it endeavors also to present 
each month unused but practical ideas forits readers. Contributors 
of specimens will kindly direct their matter to F. F. Helmer, 222 Ellicott 
Square, Buffalo, New York. 


A coop novelty is the “Declaration” blotter from the 
printery of J. D. Monroe, Fall River, Massachusetts. 

Here is an envelope from the Hill Printing Company, of 
Gainesville, Florida, which I did not let pass me unopened. 





OMETIMES IT PAYS 
TO INVESTIGATE 


THIS accacacencenanecccace 
1S ONE OF THE TIMES 
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AN ENVELOPE CORNER CARD. 











| pv J . Wiener, Printer 
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2234 N. 29TH STREET, PHILA. | 














BUSINESS CARD. 


Tue card of Henry J. Wiegner, Philadelphia, is a strong 
advertisement of style. I would feel great confidence in giving 
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my work to the man I knew chose such dignified form and so 
carefully adjusted proportions. 


” 


“ WELL-DRESSED PRINTING” is a good blotter in red, orange 
and blue, on pink stock, done by Cunningham & Co., Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania. 


Very appropriately does William Lichtenwalter, of Canton, 
Ohio, present a half-tone portrait of President McKinley. 


WELL - DRESSED 
\ PRINTING. 


as 


Declaration | g 


BY THE EMPLOYEES OF A PRINT SHOP 
IN THE CITY OF FALL RIVER. 


WHEN. in the course of human 
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“If YOU like Well-Dressed Printing TRY US. 


1901 CALENDARS NOW READY. 
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0. Printers 
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A BLOTTER. A BLOTTER. 
It is a portrait slightly different from those we usually see, 
and being nicely printed is likely to be kept. 


Puttinc the title or some special remark upon the envelope 
in which you deliver a blotter, calendar or circular, adds much 
to the effect. It is the only really stylish way to do, and you 
know millionaires alone can afford to appear behind the times 
in the matter of dress. 

A neat blotter is sent us by the Kansas Company, of 


Newton, Kansas, with the explanation that it was designed 
“without any special effort” by C. F. Rannells, foreman of 





Before placing your 
order for printing 
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BLOTTER. 


the jobrooms. The calendar is in a style not quite consis- 
tent with the rest of the work, but the simplicity of the whole 
is attractive. 


Tue East Liverpool (Ohio) Tribune has a round-cor- 
nered “business card blotter” with matter printed on the 
blotter side. Besides this, it provides for address and 
announcements on the coated side, and bearing a stamp, goes 
through the mail. The trouble with this is, that it is small 
and seems quite used up (by printing) when one gets it. 


Fire alarm cards are good advertisements, when you know 
people will keep them and use them. A very substantial, 
neatly printed specimen comes from John E. Russell’s Sons, 
Troy, New York. In a week they sent out about one hun- 
dred, they say, and had fourteen calls for others. Being good 
































enough to be sent for, marks a successful advertisement. 
Specimens can be had, for 5 cents postage, from Messrs. Rus- 
sell’s Sons. 


“A Hor Ong,” is the title of a blotter from the Tran- 
sylvania Company, Lexington, Kentucky. To speak in slang, 
it is not a very hot one. It shows some originality in the 
crossing out of the “moving day” on the calendar, which 
they “know will be hot,” but why was not the whole thing 
printed in a flaming red? 


WE reproduce “ Something to Figure On,” the interesting 
matter printed on front and back covers of desk tablets by 
the French Broad Press, Asheville: 


WHAT THE MERCHANT LOST IN THINK- 
ING TO PAY A MAN LESS THAN 
HE WAS WORTH 




















SOMETHING 
TO 
FIGURE ON Days Amt. Days Amt. 
I = 1-2 16 = 163.84 
2=1 17 = 327.68 
3=2 18 = 655.36 
4=4 19 = 1,310.72 
5-8 20 2,621.44 
A man applied to a merchant for 6a%6 21 — 5,242.88 
work. He was a skilled workman— 7-3 22 — 10,485.76 
an expert. The question of wages 8 — 64 23 — 20,971.42 
was argued for soine Pete vd 9 ~ 1.28 24 — 41,942.84 
the applicant proposed that e shou 10 — 2.56 25 — 83,885.68 
be taken on trial for thirty ve at Ir 5.12 26 — 167,771.36 
five dollars | per day. ‘* Why,’ the 12 10.24 27 — 335,542.72 
merchant said, ‘that would be — 13 = 20.48 28 — 671,085.44 
you at a rate of $150 per aie . 14 — 40.96 29 — 1,342,170.88 
‘*Well,”” said the workman, rl 15 — 81.92 30 — 2,684,341.76 
tell you what I'll do, Start me in 
eed aoe ace lets we MORAL-—Good work is worth a fair 
amount each day for the thirty days Csi Chia tareeniinar ta apparently 
—that’s cheap enough ?’’ ‘Good absurd is invariably the cause of loss 
enough,’’ chuckled the merchant, 


“‘{'ll take you at that.’’ 











THE FRENCH BROAD PRESS 
32-34 Patton Avenue, Asheville, N. C. 
Book and Commercial Printing of every 
grade and style, First-class work at moder- 
ate prices. We give a freshness and origin- 
ality to all our work. Equipped with the 
best and newest typefaces and machinery, 
our work is equal to the best you are send- 
ing North to procure. We have ideas, too 


The workman’s wages for the 
thirty days will be found calcu- 
lated on the back of this pad 


MATTER FOR PAD-BACK. 


THE Moore Printing Company, Texarkana, Arkansas, 
are the first to acknowledge the use of suggestions in August 
INLAND PrInTER. They use the Shoemaker’s Pegs. “ These,” 
they say, “we mailed mostly here in town, and of course, 
caused no little comment.” 


Ir is a clever thing to take an old idea and make some- 
thing new out of it. On this we have “A Point for Con- 
sideration,” from the Talbott-Ammons Company, of Des 
Moines, worked about the much-used pin. It would be 
impossible to describe it briefly, and interested printers would 
do well to send stamps with request for a sample of the folder. 


THE Keystone Press, at Portsmouth, Ohio, issue a speci- 
men book of good advertising matter, which they send out to 
customers and those they desire as customers. To others it 
is 50 cents a copy. They consider the results entirely sat- 
isfactory, having thus far secured considerable new work 
through it. The same concern would like to exchange 
advertising matter with other printers. 


N. A. T. Carrett, of Buffalo, prints a reproduction of 
the famous picture, “ Hailing the Ferryman,” with the claim 
of “ Three-Color Process-Printing Our Specialty.” The good 
point of this advertisement is that the other matter on the 
blotter is confined simply to the name and address in 
Engravers’ Roman, thus leaving the attention entirely upon the 
effect of the color-print. 


Tue card of Mr. Edward C. Griscom, who is with the 
J. W. Burke Company, Macon, Georgia, has pasted in the 
upper left-hand corner a 1900 cent, under the werds “Up to 
Date,” and over this quotation in large type: “/ Penny for 
Your Thoughts.” The matter of the card is mad | up of very 
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readable remarks on printing, but it seems to me a fault that 
it does not play sufficiently upon the words of the title. In 
an advertisement we are after force, and what is the use of 
a striking title, if the matter which follows dissipates the atten- 
tion instead of satisfying the curiosity as to the application. 
Do not let a pun tempt you away from a good point. It is 
this which makes many brightly written advertisements 
powderless. 


STARNAMAN Broruers, Berlin, Ontario, have made a blot- 
ter in the long-book shape, described under article on “ Cut- 
ting Special Shapes,” page 641, in the July INLAND PRINTER, 
but they have missed the opportunity of making the matter 
printed on it have some point, by reference to the unusual 
shape. If, instead of the heading, “ Vacation Time,” they had 
only said something about “A Package” of their work, or 
made the label read, “ Tonic for Dissatisfied Advertisers,” 
or talked about their work being “ Neatly Done Up,” there 
would have been apparent reason in the use of the box shape, 
and the advertisement would have stuck better in the memory. 


“An AppeAL,’ “Judgment,” “It’s Not So Warm,” are 


reproductions of an illustrated service supplied to a large 
number of printers. The designs are easy to print, and in the 








IT’S NOT SO WARM! 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR BLOTTERS. 


AN APPEAL. 


three or four strong colors for which they are intended, the 
effect is very striking. Printers vary in their wording of 
these advertisements, but the subjects are good enough to 








JUDGMENT 


in business matters ought to make it plain 
as important to use GOOD PRINTIN 
clothes. Lots of people see your 
never see your clothes; and y i 
impress them favorably. 
printing —we are still 


printing for you. 


CUT FOR BLOTTER. 


stand a considerable number of variations. I do not think 


I have seen any with poor matter. 
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VAUGHAN & Morritt Printrinc Company, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, send a handful of calendar blotters, representing work 
in 1899 and 1900. The 1900 work is the best. Their style 
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envelope or other printed stationery you use. oF 
per hase gow el “t care, so long as you saved a few cents? 








sheryl tags oeport scone =| | 925 Railroad Street, Tacoma, Washington 








BLOTTER. 


is a simple display in one or two type faces only, and the 
matter, though not brilliantly effective, is straightforward and 
ought to do good. 


D. E. Sruess, Eaton, Ohio, finds the public appreciative 
of a blotter containing the explanation of weather bureau sig- 
nal flags. As people were in the habit of cutting off the end 
containing his advertisement and tacking up the rest, he 
placed his name lightly in green across the flags, which, 
unfortunately, does not well support his title, “ Artistic 
Printer.” The name could have been set between lines with 
safety and better effect. 


THREE by nine inches are not common dimensions for a 
booklet, but they work to good effect in a little collection of 
envelope, blotter and letter-head specimens, with price list, 
from the Chipman Printery, Poland, Maine. The cover is 
one of those spotted papers, a brilliant yellow; the inside a 
good white antique, with the specimens printed sideways 
and the lists meandering down the narrow page very appro- 
priately. For its purpose, the shape seems very handy, as 
well as new and striking. 

WHEN printers give up cutting prices, they generally 
resort to the boast of superior quality in their work. I would 
that invariably they knew what superior quality is. As to 
the fact, it is unusual, but indeed refreshing, to find an 
assertion of high-grade work put forth in an advertisement 
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STANDARD Printing Co. 
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INSIDE OF A FOUR-PAGE CIRCULAR, 


that really shows appreciation and refinement. The Standard 
Printing Company, of Brockton, Massachusetts, through the 
services of H. A. Holmes, gives body to this boast and sends 
us a number of good blotters and a very tasteful folder, on 
“ Quality versus Price.” 

Space does not permit us to describe the following inter- 
esting matter as particularly as we would desire: An “ After 
the Fire” announcement of Thomas A. Clark, Minneapolis, 
brightly written and neatly illustrated; colored blotter 
designs, printed by Smith Brothers & Company, St. Louis, 
very striking, but a little irregular in quality; Composite 
Printing Company, New York, foot-rule blotter, clever varia- 
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tion, but stingy as a blotter and not a firm rule; Limbocker, 
Thomas & Limbocker, Springfield, Ohio, a strikingly paneled 
blotter, emphasizing the meaning of “ Prompt and Particular 
Printing”; Fred N. Burt, Buffalo, a watch-shaped folder, to 
remind customers of the right time to get their printing. 


A LitTLeE bunch of reminder slips, for placing between 
leaves at the bottom of pads and tablets, comes to us from the 
Niles (Ohio) Printing and Publishing Company. “A more 


Are you 
pretty 





NEARLY OUT of this kind of pads? ? ? 
The best book-keepers make a practice 
of keeping a reasonable amount of sta- 
tionery ahead 


All the time. 


Tell us your diel sty he can ne 
you out again. 


Old 'Phone a9.2; New 211. 














REMINDER SLIP FOR PAD. 





Here’s another 
of those pesky slips 


inquiring if this is my “jast pad.” 1 think 
they’re a nu wrinkle. Hello, 29-2! 
{Bell}. Busy? Hello. 211 (W.& N.]j, this 
new wr— print us — I'm just 
Starting my “last pad.” 
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REMINDER SLIP, 


general use of something of this sort,” says their Mr. W. C. 
Brown, “would in time, I think, shift many a ‘hurry-up’ job 
on to the time hook.” The specimens are all written in a 
pleasant, slangy style, with occasional bursts of decided 
originality. We reproduce a few, omitting some that can not 
be reproduced because of the yellow and red stock on which 
they are printed. 


Tue TripuNE PusLisHING Company, of Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, has put out an attractive booklet, each page illus- 
trated and its matter emphasized by some cut. The pages are 
not all equally strong in the relation of cut to matter, but 
some of them are so exceptionally good I do not wonder at 
the statement that before the books were circulated “the 
publishers secured two orders for similar jobs, through par- 
ties seeing the pages unbound.” To find any fault with it in 
the face of such a proof of excellence only shows how strong 
































It is bound in a red cover, 
The design is a girl in 


the best parts of it must be. 
printed in black and aluminum inks. 
a fantastic bathing dress, standing by the sea, over whose 
silver strand she has just walked, the sun’s silver rays radiat- 
ing in wavy bars behind her. The cover-title beneath the cut is 


“The Scranton Tribune”; the inside first page title is 
“Good Printing,” made up on a rule-work sign-board. Why 
under the sun was not the booklet entitled “ Dainty Prints,” 
with those three plain footmarks in black across the “ silver 
strand”? 


A NEAT mailing slip of large envelope size is printed by 
the Paragon Printery, Grand Island, Nebraska, with matter 
beginning : 

THE LATE 

A. T. Stewart once said: ‘‘ People go where they’re invited.” 

object of this card is to invite your attention to our printing. 

produce good printing and want you to know it, etc. 


The 
We 


The striking part in it is the placing of the words “The 
Late” alone in a panel at the head of the slip. This draws 
attention, but as there is apparently no further reason for 
this heading, the advertisement is not strong enough to pull 
after it has got hold. 


A PRINTER-MADE POCKETBOOK, 


Taking the method of folding paper described for -book- 
covers in last month’s INLAND PRINTER, one can see how it is 
easy to have a pocketbook, or even a portfolio, out of a 
square-cornered sheet. 

Fold the sheet first from top and bottom to the middle, 
so that the edges lap, as in Fig. 1; then turn the two outer 
sides not quite to the middle, as in Fig. 2; fold double through 
the middle. This brings the form very similar to the book- 
cover (INLAND PRINTER, page 809) without a book placed 
in it. 

Now, by setting eyelets through two or three thicknesses 
of the paper, as in Fig. 3, or by pasting the lapping folds 
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together, the pocketbook can be made more substantial and 
easier to use. 

I would advise printing on the inside, as shown by rec- 
tangles in Fig. 2, a little advertisement of some kind, with 
your imprint or press mark, if you have one that is decorative. 

Using a cover-paper that is heavy and strong, and prefer- 
ably of a dark color, the pocketbook would be a serviceable 
and handsome gift to your patrons, and it might not be too 
much to give some of them copies with their own names in 
gold above the presentation line: “Compliments of Jones, 
the Printer.” Or you might say something like this: “ Put 
your papers in here, unless they are to be printed, when, of 
course, they should go to John Black, your Printer”; or, 
“Keep us in mind, and by printing we will help others to keep 
you in mind. Redline Brothers, Printers.” 
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CONDUCTED By “‘ POSTE.” 


Under this heading will be presented each month information 
respecting the mailing of matter of every kind. Questions will be 
answered, with a view to assist printers and other readers. Let- 
ters for this department should be plainly marked “ Poste” and 
sent to The Inland Printer, Chicago. 


Postoffice 
publi- 


Mart.—The 


envelopes inclosing 


SECOND-CLASS 
that all 


ENVELOPES 
Department requires 
cations mailed at second-class shall bear the 
of the publication and the “Entered at Chicago 
as second-class matter,’ immediately under return card, on 
the address side. Publishers will please see that all future 
issues of their publications mailed in envelopes comply with 
this ruling. 


FOR 
rates name 
words: 


’ 


CHANGING FROM WEEKLY TO MontHty.—J. McE. asks: 
“T have been issuing a weekly publication for some seven 
years and have now decided to change it to a monthly; that 
is, if I may be allowed to do so and still mail at the second- 
What steps must I take to accomplish this?” 
Answer.—An admissible publication may change the periods 
of issue, as from monthly to weekly, weekly to daily, or vice 
versa, but on such change should receive a new certificate of 
entry accordingly. 


class rates. 


MAILING CorrECTED PrOOFSHEETS.—J. L. asks: “Can 
corrected proofsheets be sent at the third-class rates of 
postage?” Answer—Yes; and the corrections in proof- 


sheets may embrace the alteration of the text or insertion of 
new matter, as well as the typographical or other errors, and 
also any marginal instructions to the printer necessary to the 
correction of the matter, or its proper appearance in print. 
Part of an article may even be entirely rewritten by way of 
correction, but not the entire article; and such corrections 
must be on the margin of or attached to the proofsheets. 
Manuscript of one article can not be enclosed with proof or 
corrected proofsheets of another. 

BINDING IN INserts.—M. & M. Company write: “ We are 
sending you a copy of our magazine and ask if it could be 
legally held up for the third-class rates of postage. This 
was done with the issue, copy of which I am sending you. 
We can not see that there is anything wrong with it and ask 
your opinion and advice as to what to do.” Answer—Your 
attention is called to the advertisement of the R. F. & U. 
Company, between pages 116 and 118 of your magazine, and to 
the fact that this advertisement is not permanently attached 
to your publication by binding, pasting or otherwise; also to 
the fact that it is not of uniform size of the pages of your 
publication. The postmaster had a right to charge the third- 
class rates of postage on this issue. 

MAILING SINGLE Cortes OF SECOND-CLASS PUBLICATIONS.— 
J. E. Walker writes: “ Saturday I mailed at the postoffice the 
weekly edition of the Recorder at second-class rates. This 
morning I sent out two copies that had been overlooked and 
the postmaster required me to place a I-cent stamp on each 
one. Is that according to law?” Answer— If the publica- 
tion is regularly entered at the second-class rates of postage, 
the publisher has the right to mail one copy or more at differ- 
ent times at the pound rate. Of course, if only one copy were 
mailed, postage would be charged for one whole pound, as the 
rate is I cent per pound or fractional part thereof. If every- 
thing in the publication was regular, the postmaster had no 
right to charge 1 cent each for stamps affixed. 
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VIGNETTED ORNAMENTS. 

We show, through the courtesy of the Franklin Engrav- 
ing & Electrotyping Company, Chicago, a few specimens of 
the new ornamental designs they have recently brought out, 
designated “ Franklin Festoons.” Ornaments of this character 
have usually been made from wash drawings, but the series now 
under consideration is made in an entirely different way. 
The cuts are produced by artistically arranging the natural 
objects and making photographs from them, and then making 
the half-tone plates from photographs so taken. In the 
October number of the Electrotype Journal, in which the 
whole series is shown, the Franklin people state that while 
beautiful effects can be secured with these cuts it is highly 





essential that care be exercised in the printing of them. The 
specimens are printed from nickelized plates, as the originals 
are always kept. 





THE MYSTERY OF CHINESE NAMES. 

The mysterious names appearing in the Chinese dispatches 
become familiar enough when translated, thus: Tung means 
east; si, west; nan, south; pei, north; while tsin, kin, or 
king stands for capital or metropolis, as in Peking (northern 
capital) and Nankin (southern capital). Tien means heaven, 
so Tien-tsin signifies heavenly metropolis. Ho or kiang means 
river, so Pei-ho is north river; Si-kiang, west river. Che 
means seven, so Che-kiang is seven rivers. Shan is mountain, 
and Shan-tung, east mountain, and Shan-si, west mountain. 
Pai is white, and Pai-shan, white mountain. Hai is sea, and 
kwan stands for gate, so Hai-kwan (the maritime customs) 
is gate of the sea, and Shan-hai-kwan, mountain and sea gate. 
Shang is a city, and Shang-hai, city by the sea. Hoang is 
Hoang-Ho, Yellow River, and Hoang-Hai, Yellow 
Yang means ocean, and Tse, son; hence, the Yang-tse 


yellow ; 


Sea. 
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‘**FRANKLIN FESTOONS.” 
A novelty in vignetted half-tone ornament work, originated by the Franklin 

Engraving & Electrotyping Company, Chicago 
from nickelized plates. 












River is son of the ocean, and Tien-tse, son of heaven (the 
Emperor). Ku or kow is a mouth or pass, and Ta, big or 
great, so Ta-ku means big mouth (of Pei-ho), while Nan- 
kow stands for south pass (from Mongolia). Hu is a lake; 
ling, a hill; hsiang, a village, hsien, a tax district. Fu is a 
prefecture; tai, a governor; tao, a circuit or group of admin- 
istrative departments; so tao-tai is a governor of a circuit, 
and fu-tai is a governor of a prefecture. Chao or kiao is a 
bridge; li, a Chinese mile; pa, eight, and thus Pa-li-kiao is 
the eight-mile bridge. Cho or chow is a depot or stopping- 
place; hence Tung-chow, eastern (depot of Peking). Shen 
is a province, and Shen-si is the western province. Yamen is 
a police-station or official residence, and Hui, a secret society 









Printed 






or club. 
river, while Ta Ts’ing means great pure (name of present 
dynasty), and Kwo being a kingdom or empire, Ta-Ts’ing 


Ts’ing means pure or clear, so Ts’ing-kiang is clear 


Kwo signifies the empire of the great pure (China). Ta Mei- 
ka is the name applied by the Chinese to the United States, 
and means great America.— Leslie’s Weekly. 





A GUTENBERG MEDAL. 


Robert Hoe, manufacturer of printing-presses, has had a 
medal designed to commemorate the five hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Gutenberg. The design is by Anton 
Scharff, of Vienna. On one side appears the simple hand 
press used by Gutenberg in 1450, and this inscription: “To 
the honor and memory of Johan Gutenberg, inventor of mov- 
able types.” On the other side appears a Hoe octuple press 
and this inscription: “Octuple press printing 192,000 four- 
page newspapers per hour. Invented and constructed by 
R. Hoe & Co., in 1900.” The whole is surrounded by a border 
bearing the words: “In commemoration of the birth of 
Gutenberg.”—Fourth Estate. 
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BINNY OLD STYLE No. 77 


7 


An original and beautiful series of Old Style Letter 
adapted to the Printing of Fine Books and Magazines 


MLD i 





12 POINT 


STIMULATED to reaction against ecclesiastical and 
feudal tyranny, and responding to influences pos- 
sibly brought to life by the influx of scholars from 
Byzantium, Italy had already done much toward 
rehabilitating the classical products of antiquity 
when the balance of Europe began to throw off the 
shackles of intellectual despotism, and succumb to 
those mighty spiritual energies which ended in the 
emancipation of reason, the freedom of thought 
and the recognition of natural rights. The course 
of the Renaissance, determined by the revival of 
learning, vitalized the Italian scholarship of the 
fifteenth century, afforded tremendous impetus to 


1r PoINT 


THE RISE of Greek and the accumulation of its classi- 
cal documents, and became an encouragement for the 
new art—typography—which gave to Italy an Aldus 
Manutius and to France the Estiennes. This century 
is the fountain of those influences which culminated, 
in the sturdy Teutonic mind, with the Reformation, for 
the enthusiasm and devotion with which Oriental, He- 
brew and Greek studies were pursued evolved a race 
of scholars whose labors almost instantly began to 
trend in the direction of Biblical criticism. Italy, at the 
time, was sponsor for the new birth. The awakening 
which came to mankind, showing in one direction the 
basic relations which unify humanity, and in another 
the possibilities of intellectual freedom, entered the 


10 POINT 


ITALIAN mind first. The arts of Italy reflected the human- 
istic spirit of her letters. Science and philosophy bridged the 
mental chasm between the ancient and fifteenth-century worlds 
for the first time in 700 years, and sought to evolve a new 
critical apparatus which should adequately express the renas- 
cent culture. A classical education became a necessity, and 
the knowledge of antiquity was indefatigably explored to 
add thereto. The threat of the Turk to seize Constantinople 
more and more influenced the emigration of learned Greeks 
into Italy, and with them came the literature of Greece—the 
writings of Pindar, Plato and Aristotle. From Italy the tidal 
wave swept across the Alps into Germany, where, receiving 
modifications akin to the nature of the inhabitants, it effected 
a liberty of religious conviction and a license in expressing it 
which were powerfully enlarged by the agency of the printing 
press. The achievements and aims of Froben, at Basle, 


9 PoINT 


REFLECT the position of printing in Germany at 
the time. Already the power of the press began 
to deprive the pulpit of its exclusive claim to be 
the supreme center from which all knowledge 
emanated, and forerunners of the coming freedom 
appeared among the nations of Europe. The 
light of mind extended on, rapidly encompassing 
the European peoples, but peculiarly affecting 
France. Strongly tinctured with Italian culture 
from the intimacy of that intercourse which was 
steadily maintained between the two countries, 
the terror of classical learning held sway in France 
the longest. Architecture, the fine arts, and, toa 


8 PoINT 


CERTAIN extent, literature, experienced a change, anda 
genius here shone forth through the patronage of Fran- 
cis, which was sadly wanting in the domain of Biblical 
literature. To art was accorded liberty, while the 
press was governed by the ecclesiastical body of the 
time, the college of the Sorbonne. Of this seeming 
inconsistency in the actions of a monarch who has 
been diversely criticised, a student of the epoch, in 
relation to the Estiennes, has said : ‘‘ We must remem- 
ber that two powerful influences operated upon it (the 
press of France) simultaneously, but not in the same 
way. These two influences were the demands of the 
public and the patronage of the Court. The patron- 
age of the sovereign was exerted, and successfully 


7 PoINT 


EXERTED, to develop the material beauty and splendor of 
books. Grolier was encouraged to bind and Robert Ste- 
phens to print. A magnificent Greek type was cast at the 
expense of the royal treasury. When a sumptuary law 
prohibited gilding in houses and furniture, book-binding 
was, by a special clause, exempted from its operation. 
All that promoted this exterior Ju. re, which the French 
Librairie has always courted—the expanse of margin, 
the thick-wove paper and the brilliant type—that was the 
idea which the master of Rosso and Cellini formed of his 
patronate of letters. His often-quoted saying to Benve- 
nuto Cellini, ‘Je l’etoufferai dans l’or;’ expressed the 
materialist direction of the taste of Francis I. And so in 
books the magnificence of the revival has left its mark 
behind it in the Greek editions which issued from the 
press of Robert Stephens, ‘printer to the king.’ On the 


6 POINT 


OTHER hand the spirit of curiosity which had arisen among the 
ublic made far other demands upon the press. It wanted to 
earn. It desired books, not to place in a cabinet, but to read in 

order to know. First and foremost, to know the truth in the mat- 

ter of religion; next, to know the cause and remedies of the evils, 
moral and material, by which the people felt themselves crushed ; 
how to struggle with nature—to wrest from her more comforts, 
more enjoyment. But the press as the medium of knowledge—as 
an arena for debating spiritual and social problems—was not the 
ress which the government of Francis I. would encourage. This 
is the explanation of the apparent inconsistency in the public acts 
of that monarch which has caused him to be represented in such 
different lights. While Francis I. is invoked by some historians 
as the Father of Letters, the Mzcenas of the Arts, by others his 
memory is branded as that of a bigot and persecutor, whose zeal- 
ous despotism would not tolerate the least dissent, the most gentle 

criticism of the acts of his ministers. The truth is that Francis I. 

was both of these at once. He was the munificent patron of art 

and artists—a patron also of letters and learned men.”’ 
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Jenson 


A series of thirteen sizes, from 
6 to 72 Point inclusive. It is a 
companion face of the universally 
popular Jenson Oldstyle, and it is 
of course cast upon the same line. 
It is an especially valuable letter 
and should be in every first-class 
office. With each font there are 
included fancy capital letters and 
clear, legible figures. The prices 
are very low when the sizes of 
the fonts are considered. For sale 
at all Branches and Agencies of 
the originator and manufacturer, 
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Inland faces are impregnated 
with that crisp, snappy style not 
found in type from other foundries. 


Did you ever notice it? 








R. CLEMENS re; 
plied to the toast, 
“‘The Compositor’”’ at a 
Typothetae dinner, some 
years ago, in New York 
City, as follows: ‘‘ The 
chairman’s historical re= 
miniscences have caus= 
ed me to fall into remin= 
iscences, for I myself 
am something of an ans 
tiquity. All things 
change in the procession 
of years, and it may be 
that the printer of today 
is not the printer of 
thirty-five years ago. I 
was no stranger to him. 
I Knew him well. I built 
his fire for him in the 
winter mornings; I 
brought his water from 








R. CLEMENS replied to the 
toast, “The Compositor,” at 

a Typothetae dinner, some years 
ago, in New York City, as follows: 
“The chairman’s historical remin- 
iscences have caused me to fall 
into reminiscences, for I myself 
am something of an antiquity. All 
things change in the procession of 
years, and it may be that I am 
among strangers. It may be that 
the printer of today is not the 
printer of thirty-five years ago. I 
was no stranger to him. I knew 
him well. I built his fire for him 
in the winter mornings; I brought 
his water from the village pump; 
I swept up his office; I picked up 
his type from under his stand, and 
when he was there to see I put 
the good type in his case and the 
broken ones among the hell mat- 








R. CLEMENS replied 

to the toast, “Ghe 
Compositor,”” at a Gypo- 
thetae dinner, some years 
ago, in New York City, as 
follows: “Ghe chairman’s 
historical reminiscences 
have caused me to fall into 
reminiscences, for I myself 
am something of an an- 
tiquity. All things change 
in the procession of years, 
and it may be that I am 
among strangers. It may be 
that the printer of today is 
not the printer of thirty- 
five years ago. I Was no 
stranger to him. I knew 
him well. I built his fire 
for him in the winter morn- 
ings; I brought his water 
from the village pump; I 








There has been no “sensation” 


WE DON’T BRAG 


We don’t misrepresent. We assert facts. 
We assert them often and on every occasion 
because we want you to know the true 
value of Inland Standard Line, Unit Set 
type. We want you to realize that there is 
more money in using it than any other on 
earth. If there is any point upon which 
you are in doubt; any question you would 
like to ask, write us. We are always glad 
to help you to see this matter clearly. 4 4% 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, ST. LOUIS 








in type making for some time 
equal to that created by the ap- 
pearance of the Blanchard series, 
from the Inland Type Foundry, 
of St. Louis. 299 It has met with 
an enthusiastic welcome all over 
the country.— che Advertising World 
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ESSRS WARD 6 SCHOFIELD cordially invite you to be 
present at an exhibition of the BLANCHARD 
FACES, to be held in the parlors of the Royal 
Hotel. This exhibition comprises some of 
the most valuable collections in exist- 
ence and will be the only showing 
previous to the public display 
in the Auditorium. It will 
be necessary to pre- 
sent this card 
at the door. 


The Duke of Swansdown, the Earl of Piccolo, the Princess Ethel- 


bertha, and His Holiness the Cardinal will be at the Royal Hotel. 



































Spring 1900 
May 1901 and Fall 1901 St. Louis 
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Condensed Blanchard 












4a 3A, $13.25 72-POINT CONDENSED BLANCHARD L. C. $5.30; C. $7.95 
4a 3A, $10.50 60-POINT CONDENSED BLANCHARD C. $6. 
5a 3A, 48-POINT CONDENSED BLANCHARD L. C. $3.30; C. $3.95 
6a 4A, $5.00 36-POINT CONDENSED BLANCHARD L. C. $2.40; C. $2.60 
8a 5A, $4.30 30-POINT CONDENSED BLANCHARD L. C. $2.15; C. $2.15 
SPLENDID PRINTING and Designs $3 
10a 6A, $3.50 24-POINT CONDENSED BLANCHARD ; C. $1.75 25a 15A,$2.80 12-PoINT CONDENSED BLANCHARD IL. C. $1.40; C. $1.40 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FACES 
F IN ISH D ESIGN S Large Variety of Modern Faces Displayed 
For Artistic Printers 2 | ~ ries iivovations ane ruiceuass 
1oa 9A, $9.20 18-RoINr ConvewseD Brawcuaxn 1.c.s1.65;¢.81.85 | Useful in Every Specimen of Typography 17 


ELEG ANT CONDENSED Leaders Line with Roman and Job Faces 


35a 22A,$2.25 8-PoINT CONDENSED BLANCHARD L.C. $1.10; C. $1.15 


Face for Every Printer $8 ELEGANT CONDENSED DISPLAY FOR NEWSPAPERS 


Handsome and Effective for Headlines and Announcements 2 


Always Setting the Pace for Our Competitors 
20a 12A, $3.00 14-POINT CONDENSED BLANCHARD L. C. $1.50; C. $1.50 


40a 25A,$2.00 ‘6-P Con B L. C. $1.00; C. $1.00 
JUSTIFICATION VERY SIMPLE ‘a: See tien tee coer eRte conve PRINTING 
Traditional Conservatism of the Craft Swept Away by Our Improvements 38 


Sy stems Save Money and Labor 68 Well Pleased With Our Modernized System of Standard Lining 


Made only by the INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Saint Louis, Mo. 
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BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 


(For other patents see the various departments.) 


Perhaps the most interesting patent of the month is that of 
William Friese-Greene, of London, England, No. 655,970, show- 
ing his method for the manufacture of paper for electric 
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in the buckling devices of a feeding machine, and Nos. 656,523 
and 656,524 display an amplitude of other detail in feeding 
machinery. 

H. Bilgram and O. L. Schehl, of Philadelphia, have taken 
out patent 655,668, on a mechanism for feeding sheets of 
paper from the bottom of a pile. The sheet is buckled at FT, 
and passes out between the rollers JJ. Mr. Bilgram also has 
a separate patent, 656,693, on feed-rolls for paper-feeding 
machines. 

A neat looking composing-stick is that patented as No. 
656,109, by Thomas Griffin, of Chicago. It is light, and can 
be set accurately to even ems of six point. 

In patent 656,442 Joseph S. Duncan, of Chicago, proposes 
to make rubber type in sheets, and cut them into single type 
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printing. He claims the method or process of making paper 
suitable for electric printing, which consists in treating paper 
with an extract of marine alge, or of seaweed. Also, in the 
manufacture of paper suitable for electric printing the process, 
which consists in boiling seaweed in sea water to which car- 
bonate of soda has been added, adding acid to the resulting 
liquor, then separating the supernatant liquor, adding hypo- 
sulphite of soda thereto, and adding the resulting extract to 
paper; also, a new product, paper suitable for electric print- 
ing, containing an extract of marine alge, or of seaweed. 

Talbot C. Dexter is piling up patents faster than almost 
any other inventor of machinery for the printing trade. He 
has six this month. Nos. 655,962 and 655,964 show improve- 
ments in paper-registering mechanism for folders. The draw- 
ing exhibits the slit-opening bridge. No. 655,962, of which 
I. H. Dexter is part patentee, is a mailing machine, and the 
diagram illustrates the various devices in the path traversed 
by the paper and wrapper. No. 655,435 covers improvements 
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with a knife, as H. In auxiliary patents Nos. 656,443 and 
656,444, Mr. Duncan shows a holder for such types, and a 
mold for making the type in sheets. 

An insetting attachment for printing-presses is the sub- 
ject of patent No. 655,399, by John Gaskell, of England. It pro- 
vides a means of inserting sheets (as circulars) into sheets 
that are already folded, as newspapers. 

Thaddeus Cahill, of New York, who some time since took 
out patents on a keyboard for typewriters and composing- 
machines, shows in his latest patent, No. 656,576, a means 
of operating a keyboard with an easy touch, by bringing a 
motor into play to do the actual work after the key is lightly 
touched. 

Charles A. Tripp, of Hudson, Massachusetts, in patent 
No. 655,134, shows an interesting method of making a print- 
ing surface to be used in connection with water-color inks. 
The mold is 2, the base of the printing surface 3, and r is an 
ink-absorbing material, as felt. 
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THE GALLERY OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS. 
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May to November, root. 

















THE “GRAPHIC ARTS” AT THE PAN- 
AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


N our issue of November, 1889, we took occasion to refer 
] to the Pan-American Exposition, and in our September 
number of this year we again treated of the general plan 
and scope of the same subject. We now wish to bring out 
prominently and distinctively the particular subject in which 
we and our readers are peculiarly interested, a phase of the 
Exposition which appeals to our pride in our profession and 
to our business interests in printing, engraving, bookbinding, 
paper-making, and their allied industries; each and all of 





. Charles Leighton McGavern. 








Photo by Mrs 
HON. WILLIAM I, BUCHANAN. 
Director-General Pan-American Exposition. 
which go to make up the “Graphic Arts” division in the 
Pan-American Exposition. To scatter a force means to dif- 
fuse, dissipate it. And yet we find, in previous great Exposi- 
tions, printing-presses and machinery and paper-making in 
“Machinery”; papers and printing inks in “ Manufactures ” ; 
books and bookbindings and illustrative engravings in the 
“Liberal Arts”; other engravings in the “Fine Arts”; in 
fact, printing and its allied industries have been scattered 
from end to end of every exposition. Quite a different state 
of affairs will exist in the Pan-American Exposition; there 
all the elements of the “Graphic Arts” will be segregated 
from the various departments and grouped and massed 
together to constitute a uniform and impressive total, and 
treated with a consideration proper to the dignity and impor- 
tance of our craft. Two buildings are devoted to the “ Graphic 
Arts” division, the first (designed by Peabody & Stearns, 
of Boston) is said to be one of the architectural gems at the 
Exposition; it is one hundred and fifty feet square, and in all 
directions the outlook from it is on fountains, flowers and 
lawns, and one of its approaches is through a large conserv- 
atory leading from the main Horticultural building. Its 
construction and lighting scheme suggests the art gallery. In 
this building will be grouped the finished products of the 
printer, engraver, bookbinder and paper-maker, items of mate- 
rials used in these industries, historical relics, and all such 
objects of associated interest, as will not interfere with the 
program of making this the “Graphic Arts Gallery.” We 
are informed by the Superintendent of the Division that he 
expects this Gallery will excel the Fine Arts Gallery in its 
interest to the public, and, as he puts it, that “the specimens 
of fine printing, engravings and bookbindings will make the 
paintings and sculptures of the Fine Arts Gallery know they 
are in a race.” We are giving illustrations of the perspec- 
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tive and the ground plan of this building, which is now 
practically finished. Adjacent and to the north is a building 
about 180 by 70 feet, designed by Messrs. Carrere & Hastings, 
of New York, which is called the “ Workshop of the Graphic 
Arts”; in it will be installed all working exhibits indicative 
of the machinery, processes, and means, for accomplishing 
results in engraving, printing, bookbinding and paper-making. 
Here will be shown such operations as typemaking, stereo- 
typing, electrotyping, typesetting, photoengraving, folding, 
perforating, bookbinding, envelope and bag making, as well 
as printing-presses and the special machinery of our craft. 
The building is designed to afford particularly good light in all 
parts, that every exhibit item may be critically observed in 
detail. We show an elevation, a ground plan, and also a plan 
of that section of the Exposition grounds which includes both 
of the structures housing the “Graphic Arts.” In our Sep- 
tember issue we gave a plan of the Exposition grounds entire, 
and our readers will now be able to locate the “ Graphic Arts” 
buildings and understand their position relative to the Grand 
Court immediately to the east of them, the “ Horticulture” 
building and “ Conservatory” to the southwest, and the great 
Machinery Hall to the north. Our understanding is that the 
location is probably the best on the grounds, as in the most 
direct line of the greatest travel and consequently in a posi- 
tion to engage the attention of the largest possible number of 
visitors. 

For the further information of printers, engravers and 
machine builders, we are giving an advance copy of the official 
classification of the “Graphic Arts”; this will indicate how 





THOMAS M. MOORE, 


Superintendent Graphic Arts, Pan-American Exposition. 


comprehensive is the scope of, and intelligent the arrange- 
ments for, the proposed display. 

The managers of the Pan-American Exposition have 
shown an unusual breadth of mind in appreciating that their 
Exposition is neither a local, nor a State, nor even a National 
institution, but one which is International and with interests 
common to every nation and country in the Western Hem- 
isphere. While Buffalo capital, with the assistance of mate- 
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rial appropriations from the National Government and the 
State of New York, makes the Exposition a practical possi- 
bility, yet the executive offices have been filled by men with 
special acquirements for the work to be performed and the 
selections have been made without regard to local or even 
State affiliations, but purely for fitness for the work in hand. 
The Director-General, Hon. William I. Buchanan, is an 
Iowan; he was chief executive of the corn palace in Sioux 
City; later Chief of Agriculture and other departments in the 
Chicago “World’s Fair”; then appointed United States 
Minister to the Argentine Republic by President Cleveland, 
and was retained in that office by President McKinley, not- 
withstanding the change of administration, and its different 
political character. He later arbitrated the territorial boun- 
dary dispute between the Argentine Republic and Chile, and 
now stands, among the Spanish-American nations to the 
south of us, as probably the best-known and most widely 





RICHMOND C. 


HILL. 


Assistant Superintendent Graphic Arts, Pan-American Exposition. 


respected citizen of the United States. He resigned the posi- 
tion of Minister to the Argentine to take that of Director- 
General in the Pan-American Exposition. 

The Superintendent of Graphic Arts, Mr. Thomas M. 
Moore, is a New York city man; a manufacturer who has 
made a study of the export business, its requirements, the 
ways and means of getting it, and its various peculiarities. 
His selection was largely dictated by these acquirements and 
the belief that he will be of great practical service to exhibi- 
tors desiring an export trade. 

Mr. Richmond C. Hill is a Buffalo newspaper man, and his 
special knowledge of the details of the work in hand and his 
general acquaintance with newspaper men all over this country 
pointed to his appointment as Assistant Superintendent of 
the “Graphic Arts.” 

It seems to us the Pan-American Exposition has elaborated 
a most attractive program and selected agents for its execu- 
tion with great wisdom, and we trust those interested in our 
arts will appreciate the situation and do all in their power to 
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properly indicate that appreciation and, at the same time, 
avail of the opportunity to extend the knowledge of what 
we can do and are doing, broaden our trade relations at home, 


i 
| 
and push forward into the relatively new fields of effort 
abroad, fields which, up to now, have been practically pre- 
empted by the English and the Germans. 

The Exposition is to open in Buffalo on May 1, 1901, and 


to continue until November 1 following. We understand 
that some of the buildings are already completed and that all 
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Ground Plan of the Gallery of the Graphic Arts. 
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PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 








Ground Plan of the Graphic Arts Workshop. 


the work is well advanced and that those who contemplate 
the possibility of making an exhibit should apply for space 
promptly. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Moore, who is a member of 
the Classification Committee of the Exposition, THe INLAND 
PRINTER is given the opportunity of printing a complete classi- 
fication of the printing industries and the allied arts. This is 
the first time this list has been published in any journal, and it 
can be considered as “ advance information.” The list includes 
four groups, divided into classes, which will be given perma- 
nent designations later. The classification is as follows: 
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PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. THE WORKSHOP OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS. 


OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


DIVISION. 


Group —. 


MATERIALS FOR PRINTING, ENGRAVING AND BOOKBINDING. 


Paper pulp. 

Paper. 

Cardboards, bookbinders’ and other boards. 
Types, electrotypes, stereotypes. 

Inks and bronzes. 

Stones and metals. 

Glues, sizes and miscellaneous. 


Group —. 


MACHINERY FOR PRINTING, ENGRAVING AND BOOKBINDING. 


Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 
Class —. 


Paper-making machines, methods and appliances. 
Hand-power presses. 
Steam or other power presses for special purposes. 
Typecasting, setting and distributing machines. 
Stereotyping machines, methods and appliances. 
Electrotyping machines, methods and appliances. 
Furniture, implements and accessories for printing. 
Paper and card cutting and embossing machines. 
Folding, numbering, perforating and ruling machines. 
Machines, methods and appliances for photoengraving. 
Machines, tools, and appliances for other processes of 
engraving. 
Bookbinding machines, tools and appliances. 
Envelope and bag making machines and appliances. 


Group —. 
RESULTS IN PRINTING, ENGRAVING AND BOOKBINDING. 
Specimens illustrating type and typography. 
Specimens of lithographing and kindred processes. 
Specimens of photoengraving and methods, including orig- 
inal photographs or drawings. 
Specimens of other processes of engraving. 
Books, magazines and newspapers exhibited for typographical 
or illustrative excellence. 
Specimens of bookbinding. 
Designs for book-covers. 
Posters and poster designs. 
Designs for printing or engraving purposes. 


Group —. 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS. 





THE GALVESTON DISASTER. 


Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER are well acquainted with 
the terrible calamity which has befallen the City of Galveston. 
The following acknowledgment of a check sent by THE 
INLAND Printer to Mr. George E. John, chairman of the Relief 
Committee of Typographical Union No. 28, shows how sorely 
in need members of his organization are: 

GaLveston, Texas, September 19, 1900. 
Tue INLAND Printer, Chicago, Illinois: 

Dear Sirs,—Your most kind favor of the 15th inst. has just been 
received, with your liberal donation to the fund for the alleviation of the 
distressed members of Galveston Union, who suffered from the great 
flood on the 8th of September. 

Accept my heartfelt thanks upon behalf of myself and the member- 
ship of No. 28, assuring you that it will be placed where most needed. 

We lost six members by drowning, and different members of the 
union were unfortunate to lose twenty-four members of their families. 

About half of our membership are homeless, having lost all house- 
hold effects as well as clothes, being thankful to escape with their lives. 
None of our members were excepted in the disaster, as all were losers, 
not only in damages, but losing their situations as well. 

I am, fraternally yours, GeorceE E. Joun, 

Chairman Relief Committee No. 28, Galveston, Texas. 


Contributions from those who desire to help the members 
of the craft in Galveston will be gratefully received by Mr. 
John. Letters addressed to him in care of Finck, Harris & 
Company will be duly acknowledged. 

The Typographical Journal for September 15 prints an 
appeal for aid for the members of Galveston Union. If more 
convenient, members of the craft can send remittances to J. W. 
Bramwood, De Soto Block, Indianapolis, Indiana, who has 
consented to look after and forward any funds sent for this 
purpose. Local unions are urged to respond as promptly and 
as substantially as they can. It will be some time before the 
remaining members can take care of themselves, and in the 
meantime they must be looked after. The Galveston Tribune 
and News, in the face of almost insurmountable difficulties, 
succeeded in establishing new plants within five days after the 
great disaster swept that city, and are now being published 
regularly, although in smaller form. 
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Panorama from the north, showing progress of the construction. 


EXPOSITION. 


Photographed September 5, 1900. 
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PRINTING AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

The accompanying illustrations show the “ Modern Ameri- 
can Printing-office ” at the Paris Exposition, said by visitors to 
be the finest exhibition in the American section. Among the 
exhibitors are Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, American Type 
Founders Company, Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Chan- 
dler & Price, National Machinery Company, Unitype Company, 
F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, Latham Machinery Com- 
pany, Harry B. Rouse, Hempel & Dingens, THE INLAND 
PRINTER and Joseph Wetter & Co. Capt. John H. Porter, who 
has charge of the exhibit, deserves the greatest credit for his 
masterly arrangement of the office. The office covers a surface 
of eighty running meters. The material comprises four Ameri- 








artistic ability like Cole and Johnson are unaffected by this 
invention, but the art of ordinary engraving on wood is as 
dead as the old art of alchemy. By this new art of photoen- 
graving the design of an artist can be reproduced in high relief 
without the intervention of any engraver, and at about one- 
tenth of the old cost in time and money, but the work so done, 
while faithfully executed, is insipidly weak. To bring out its 
best points the old engraver on wood now finds some employ- 
ment in retouching and developing the monotonous work. 
Notwithstanding all the great improvements by machinery, the 
old truism holds as good now as it ever did, “ The man is more 
than the machine.” : 

No words can give an adequate description of the advan- 





BARNHART BROS. & SP 


TYPE FOUNDERS. | & 
CcHicase 





FOUR VIEWS OF THE ‘* MODERN AMERICAN PRINTING-OFFICE,’’ AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


can cabinets of forty-six cases, five cabinets of twenty-three 
cases, and other cabinets and cases necessary to contain all the 
accessories of a printing-office. There are 465 fonts of type, 
comprising thirty-three different styles of letters, and borders, 
ornaments, cuts, etc., are largely represented. In the press- 
room are a Universal and two Gordon presses, each run by an 
individual electric motor. The office also contains a Simplex 
typesetting-machine which is attracting unusual attention, and 
a Campbell cylinder press. 





ELIMINATION OF ENGRAVING ON WOOD. 


One invention, and one only (in the printing trades), seems 
to have destroyed the livelihood of a meritorious class of 
workmen. Photoengraving has driven out of employment the 
ordinary engraver on wood. A few men of extraordinary 


tages of photoengraving. It may be mechanical and inartistic, 
but it is a great teacher, for the picture conveys ideas quicker 
and faster, and puts form and light and shade on the memory 
more firmly than can be done by words. 

In 1850 all presswork, whether of newspapers or books, 
was done on dampened paper. This compelled a great waste 
of labor in wetting down the paper and in the subsequent dry- 
ing and smoothing of the printed sheets. The introduction of 
calendered rolls by papermakers, which smoothed the paper to 
any required degree of evenness and glossiness, made it pos- 
sible for book and job printers to dispense with the wetting of 
paper. About 1880 the papermakers provided coated paper 
with a surface smoother than polished marble. This enabled 
book printers to produce woodcuts and half-tone work with 
more vigor of black and more paleness of gray. While it has 
been of great value for illustrations in magazines, the coated 
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paper and the dry paper process of printing have seriously 
damaged the appearance of type-work.— Theo. L. De Vinne, in 
New York Tribune. 











THE SUMMER OUTING OF THE EMPLOYING PRINTERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT, 


Who are we? 
“ Hully Gee!” 
Can’t you see? 
We are printers on a spree. 

This touching little verse from the gifted pen of Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Taylor, president of the Employing Printers and Pub- 
lishers Association, of Detroit, tells the whole story of the sum- 
mer outing of the members of the association held at Orchard 
Lake, Michigan, August 11. <A special car on the North- 
western Railway carried the sixty or more members and their 
friends to the lakeside. Along the way free voice was given 
to the classic “yell” adopted for the occasion, causing the 
farmers to drop their harvesting operations and rush for the 
shelter of the barn; the housewives to hastily close and 
securely fasten windows and doors, and the live stock to stam- 
pede in all directions. Even the motorman who operated the 
car and was accustomed to hair-raising experiences, wore a 
troubled look and gripped the motor-bar in a nervous but do- 
or-die manner. 

Upon arriving at the lake various divertisements were 
indulged in. John H. Gould gave a beautiful exhibition of a 
shirt-waist man dancing a two-step on the barn floor. His act 
was so graceful that others sought to imitate it in vain. Ed 
Hines donned a bathing suit and showed how a whale ought 
to swim. His contortions caused most of the fish in the lake 
to seek the shelter of the apple trees until he had finished. 
Mr. Eaton, of the Peninsular Engraving Company, assembled 
all the guests in a group for a photograph, but even the sun 
dodged behind a cloud at the critical moment, not knowing 
what might happen when Mr. Eaton said “ready.” Playing 
baseball with a croquet ball has its advantages if you only 
know how to work it, but it’s tough on the umpire who gets 
hit in the back of the ear with a foul tip, as “ Judge” Rousch 
can testify. 

A game of pitch-penny gave the master printers a chance to 
display their leading propensities and incidentally also to show 
up the contents of the average master printers’ pocket on pay- 
day. On the first round all the competitors had a penny to 
toss. After that, iron washers, Chinese money, pants buttons, 
key-ring checks and other articles had to do duty. George F. 
Kenny, the paper man, and Will Speaker, of the Speaker 
Printing Company, carried off the honors. After the game 
was finished Kenny found he had seven copper cents, two Can- 
adian pennies, eighteen iron washers, thirteen buttons, two non- 
pareil slugs and an assortment of brass and steel rules to start 
up an office. At last reports, Speaker was still counting his 
gains. 

A fine dinner was served at the Interlaken Hotel, and some- 
body discovered where the hop pop was kept. Chief Commis- 
sary Barry and Secretary Lloyd took splendid care of the 
comfort of the guests, and everybody declared on their return 
to Detroit at a late hour that they had never enjoyed them- 
selves so well before. 

Those who attended were: Mr. William A. Taylor and 
family, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Gould, Mr. and Mrs. E. N. 
Hines, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Speaker, Mr. S. O. Mannausa and 


lady, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Rousseau, Mr. Charles H. Wieber 
and lady, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bornman and ladies, Mr. 
C. W. Lloyd and lady, Mr. William Barrie and lady, Mr. C. 
Howard Turner and family, Mr. George F. Kenney and family, 
Mr. Thomas Smith and family, Mr. Thomas Barry and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. Levi F. Eaton, Mr. William A. Raynor and fam- 
ily, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Beck, Mr. Fred Richmond and lady, 
Mr. John G. Starling, Mr. Miner. 


Cut Rates.—An electrotyping firm in Michigan advertises: 
“Regular discount from Chicago seale 50 per cent. Extra 
discounts from one original, in quantities of 10 or more, 5 
per cent; of 25 or more, 10 per cent; of 50 or more, I5 per 
cent, and 100 or more, 20 per cent.” What have electrotypers 
to say about this? Simply that the firm is either giving infe- 
rior work or the electrotypers’ union is not alive to the neces- 
sity of thorough organization. No electrotyper can pay living 
wages to employes and produce work at these prices. 


SpectAL RATES FOR ENGRAVINGS TO Printers.— Mr. F. R. 
Neville, president of the Employing Photoengravers Asso- 
ciation, of California, sends to THE INLAND PRINTER a copy of 
the constitution and by-laws of the organization and the 





ANOTHER VIEW IN THE ‘* MODERN AMERICAN PRINTING-OFFICE,” 


AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 


minimum rates card —one for the general public and one for 
printers and allied trades, the latter differing from the card 
for the general public in the following particulars: 

Discounts not to exceed twenty per cent to printers, publishers and 
allied trades only on the above-named prices, with the exception of those 
marked net. No deviation from this rule in any event. Trade orders for 
advertising not more than ten per cent of net price. 

Mr. Neville says: “For the last two years the photoengrav- 
ing craft in California have been losing money, the result, 
no doubt, of the difference in freight rates on material from 
the Atlantic Coast States to this Coast. All kinds of mate- 
rial are higher in California than they are elsewhere in this 
country, which has made it almost impossible to make money 
under the circumstances. We have, at the present time, all the 
photoengraving shops here, with the exception of two, working 
with our scale and we find the same to be very satisfactory as 
well as profitable to our interests. The price-list, you will 
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note, is not high and covers nearly every class of work turned 
out in a photoengraving establishment. We have been work- 
ing since the first of April under the price-scale mentioned, 
and have yet to hear of any serious complaint as to the raise 
in rates or the methods which we now employ. We find that 
not only does the scale and the new system work very well, 
but, as we become acquainted among ourselves, we are enabled 
to rectify many of the abuses which hitherto existed among 
the shops. Thus far the trial has fully realized what we 
hoped for, and I have no doubt that when the year winds up 
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careful are our credits. We want to keep up this record. Let the other 
fellows have the cheap-johns — let us have the reputable trade. 

A CANDIDATE FOR THE BrLacktist.—A subscriber writes: 
“We would be pleased to have your opinion as to the following: 
A comes to our office and orders 500 envelopes printed, to be 
done as soon as possible. He leaves word that he will call. 
The envelopes are accordingly done on time, but A fails to 
make his appearance. He is a resident of this town. We 
wait a reasonable time, but as he does not come, we write him 
a note to the effect that his printing is ready and waiting. A 











TWILIGHT. 
Black-and-white oil painting on canvas, reproduced in half-tone. 





Painted by Louis Braunhold, Chicago. 








we will be confronted with a condition of affairs which will 
make the business not only profitable but pleasant to all 
concerned.” 


INDISCRIMINATE CrepITs.—An encouraging indication of 
the disposition of some of the houses which depend on the 
printer trade, is shown in the following letter, issued by a 
typefoundry to its travelers: 


Dear Sir,—We have so often in our publications and in our com- 
munications with you set forth the fact that we are opposed radically and 
unalterably to the encouragement of amateur printers, that perhaps it is 
needless to repeat to you a caution on that score; but as this is the time 
of the year when we clear up matters that are on our minds, we once 
more call your attention to the point. We do this especially because we 
see a growing tendency on the part of our competitors to push the sale 
of amateur outfits, and to help in this way to start a competition to estab- 
lished printers. They use their capital to break up or demoralize the 
legitimate trade. A little chap with $50 invested and $200 or $300 sup- 
plied by a dealer who is anxious to sell goods on any terms, will settle 
down by the side of a man who has $5,000 to $10,000 invested, and by 
furnishing printing at less than actual cost, will cause that printer to 
either lose business or eventually break up, but another little fellow is 
very likely to take his place. All this is foolishness and almost a crime 
on the part of the dealer. We do not wish to be a party to any such 
scheme for the demoralization of established printers. It is not good 
policy and is not good morals. Printers would justly complain if we 
should do it. Let our hands be clean in the matter. 

We probably write a dozen to fifty letters a week to would-be buyers 
discouraging them from going into the business with insufficient capital. 
The fact that we have, during our nearly thirty years’ business life, had 
losses considerably less than one-half of one per cent will indicate how 





meets a member of our firm a few days later and says he will 
call for the envelopes in a day or two. But a year goes by 
and still no A. We have the envelopes waiting for him. 
Now we desire your opinion as to whether we can collect for 
these envelopes, A evidently, for some reason of his own, 
not intending to take them at all. As we have not delivered 
the goods, can we legally make him take them, or at least pay 
for them? We have run up against several of these little 
games since we have been in the printing business, and no 
doubt other printers have had the same experience. Kindly 
reply in THE INLAND PRINTER, as others will probably be 
interested in your reply.” Answer—We believe you can 
collect if A is a responsible man. 


APPRENTICES IN THE BooKBINDING TrApDE.—Mr. C. M. 
Smith, secretary of the Association of Employing Book- 
binders, New York, has issued the following to the member- 
ship generally: 


The Association of Employing Bookbinders asks for your codperation 
in trying to overcome one of the difficulties that the extra binders have 
to contend with, believing thereby you will benefit all employing book- 
binders. 

They state that their trade is injured by both the extra and edition 
binders taking their apprentices, before they have served their full time, 
by offering them a little more wages as an inducement. 

They also say that this practice has gone on for a number of years, 
and the consequence is that today the number of thorough workmen in 
the binding trade is limited. In this business there are no first-class 














workmen being brought up in this country, as it takes several years of 
actual experience to make a good mechanic in the extra branch. 

A boy who has worked a short time in an “‘ extra’’ bindery can be 
used to advantage by the edition binder, while one he teaches is of no use 
to the extra binder. 

The Association therefore asks all the employing bookbinders, 
whether members or not, to codperate with them in the following way: 
In future not to engage any young man before ascertaining if his former 
employer is willing that such young man should leave his employ. 

This fact should then be stated in writing and the last employer 
should keep such communication on file. 

By this means we hope to break up the practice of our help running 
from one bindery to another and learning nothing thoroughly in the end. 

If you will give this matter your careful consideration you will see 
that if the employers act in unison all will naturally be benefited. 


Tue Futiiity or “ Time Work” As AN EcoNOMICAL EXPE- 
pIENT.— Mr. Charles M. Krebs offers the subjoined to the 
consideration of readers of this department: In view of the 
distressing extent to which the practice of taking “fillers” or 
“time work” has grown in the job-printing business, the fol- 
lowing demonstration of the futility of this practice and its 
demoralizing and harmful results to business may be of inter- 
est to those who have given any thought to the subject: 

Let us suppose that A, B and C are the only competitors in 
the printing business in a given territory during two years. 

A certain aggregate amount of work was done by the three 
offices the first year and the same amount the second year. 

An agreement between the three offices during the first year 
to hold prices up resulted profitably to each office. 

3ut there was, of course, as in every case, not enough work 
to keep the offices running full force full time, and assuming 
(for simplicity) that these offices are practically equal in equip- 
ment, let us further assume that the number of full days of 
idleness (aggregate of all time not occupied in work) in each 
office during the first year was as follows: 

A, 20 days. 
B, 30 dzys. 
C, 40 days. 


Total, 90 days. 


We may assume that this ratio would have continued dur- 
ing the second year, but for the fact that A breaks the agree- 
ment regarding prices. He determines to utilize his twenty 
days of idleness by doing “filler” work. Accordingly, he 
secures, at cut prices, work that his competitors had been doing 
at the rate of profit agreed upon, drawing equally (we assume 
for simplicity) from each enough to fill his twenty days of 
idleness; thereby depriving his competitors of the same aggre- 
gate number of days of work, twenty days, or ten days each, 
making the rate of idle days per year as follows: 

A, o days. 
B, 40 days. 
C, 50 days. 
Total, 90 days. 


Note that the total number of idle days remain the same, 
and will always, under the same conditions, so remain, for 
although the amount of work done in each office is different 
from what it was at first, the aggregate amount in the three 
offices does not change. 

A now has no idle days, but instead, is doing at the rate of 
twenty days of “filler” work per year, while B and C now 
have at the rate of forty and fifty days of idleness per year. 

B now determines that he likewise will utilize his forty days 
of idleness by doing “filler” work; so, by cutting prices, he 
draws from his competitors, A as well as C, not work that they 
are doing at “filler” prices, for that will remain with them, but 
enough of their profitable work to fill his forty idle days, thus 
taking an aggregate of forty days’ work from them, or twenty 
days from each, and thereby increasing their idle days, result- 


ing as follows: 
A, 20 days. 
B, o days. 
C, 70 days. 


Total, 90 days. 
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Though A is still doing twenty days of “filler” work, he 
now has twenty days of idleness! B is now enjoying the ful- 
ness of that fallacious “ filler” advantage. 

C follows suit, by utilizing his seventy days of enforced 
idleness by doing “ filler” work, thus taking thirty-five days 
of profitable work from each of his competitors and increasing 
their idle days accordingly, thus: 

A, 55 days. 


B, 35 days. 
C, o days. 


Total, 90 days. 


Observe .the startling fact that the three firms are now 
aggregating at the rate of 130 days (A 20, B 40, and C 70) of 
“filler” work — for it is not the low-price jobs that are shift- 
ing about, but those on which there is still a good profit to be 
made; and this, notwithstanding the continued presence of the 
ninety idle days — which have not been annihilated, but simply 
shifted from one office to another. These 130 days being nearly 
fifteen per cent of the aggregate number of days of work in the 
three offices in the year, represent a loss to each office of 15 per 
cent in whatever length of time it has taken to bring about 
these 130 “ filler” days. 

Taken individually, observe that while at first there was no 
“filler”? work at all and of idle days there were only at the 
rate per year of A 20, B 30, and C 40, now they have both 
“ filler’ days and idle days, as follows: 

A, 20 “ filler ”’ days and 55 idle days. 


> 


3, 40 eae, 
Cc, go vi ere Se 


Total, 130 “‘ filler ’’ days and go idle days. 


And this is only the beginning of the downward crowding 
of prices. In actual business, the price-cutting would have 
progressed simultaneously in the three offices and the ten 
dency have been to maintain nearer an equal division of the 
ninety idle days and the constantly increasing number of “ fil 
ler” days. An equal division of the idle days is, of course, 
thirty (being ninety in all), while an equal division of the 
number of days of “ filler” work at this time is 434%. So we 
may assume that in actual business at this time each office has 
thirty idle days besides devoting 43% days to “filler” work 
that were formerly employed in doing profitable work. Com- 
pare these figures with the original situation in each office. 

But, further, it is plain that the foregoing figures do not 
represent the total loss for the year, for as the ninety idle 
days of course still remain, the effort in each office to utilize 
them for doing “ filler” work will continue until the price of 
practically every job that is to be had will be more or less 
affected, and still the same total number of idle days will 
remain. In each office the object of taking “ filler” work was 
to increase profits by reducing idle time, but the net result is, in 
each case, an actual decrease instead of increase of profits. 


Tue Union LABEL AT THE TyYPOTHETAE CONVENTION.— One 
of the amusing incidents of the trip to Kansas City was the dis- 
tribution of badges by the New York delegation. When the 
New Yorkers met the delegates from St. Louis, Chicago and 
other cities, before the arrival at Kansas City, the elaborate 
New York badges were proudly handed out to the other visit- 
ing members as an evidence of New York’s good will and gen- 
erosity. Imagine the chagrin of the aristocratic Knickerbock- 
ers when some observant delegate called attention to the fact 
that the union label appeared upon the back of the badge. The 
label was large and bold, and in such a place seemed even 
bolder than usual to the members who are constantly discour- 
aging the use of thisemblemof unionism. Several of the New 
Yorkers stated they could not imagine how the editor of a 
paper which on every occasion decries the use of: the label, 
should allow the badges to get out. On him alone the whole 
blame fell, as being the one who ordered the badges, and no 
one else would assume responsibility for the oversight. 
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CONVENTION OF THE UNITED TYPOTHETAE, 


ONTRARY to the expectations of many of the members, 
C the fourteenth annual convention of the United Typoth- 
ete, held in Kansas City September 24-27, 1900, proved 
to be a very harmonious and satisfactory meeting. It was 
anticipated that some questions might come up which would 
cause not only lengthy discussion and argument, but might 
create a feeling not liable to promote amity in the organization. 
But the unexpected happened, and the convention has passed 
into history as one eminently successful so far as entertainment 
by the local organization is concerned and in the work accom- 
plished. 

The decision in regard to raising an “emergency fund” 
was to provide for $100,000. The sum is to be placed in the 
hands of the Executive Committee and is to be used as its 
members think best. It was also decided that it was best to 
raise the amount as rapidly as possible, and the committee was 





GEORGE EK. MATTHEWS. 


The new President of the United Typothetse of America. 


authorized to levy an assessment of 10 cents per month per 
man employed against each of the members of the organiza- 
tion until the desired sum shall have been accumulated. The 
fund of $100,000 is to be a permanent one. At any time that an 
amount, however small, is drawn from it, the Executive Com- 
mittee is authorized to levy such assessments as may be neces- 
sary, provided that none of them is larger than 10 cents per 
month, to raise it to its original level. Members not contribut- 
ing to the fund can not expect help from the organization in 
case of strikes. 

The delegates reaffirmed their unalterable opposition to the 
use of the union label, and instructed the Executive Committee 
to continue the fight in the courts against ordinances providing 
that it must appear on all city printing. 

A proposal to unite in one position the offices of president 
and chairman of the Executive Committee was defeated. The 
Executive Committee was instructed to give the secretary $500 
with which to pay clerk hire, and to provide him with any fur- 
ther amounts that he might need, requiring him, at the same 
time, to make a detailed report of the use made of it. The 
treasurer was made an ex-officio member of the Executive 
Committee. 

The question of employing a salaried secretary and having 
permanent headquarters was thoroughly considered, and action 
postponed until the next year’s meeting, which will be held in 
Buffalo. 

The delegates discussed a proposition for the adoption of 
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uniform rates for printing and publishing of all kinds. Finally 
the Executive Committee was instructed to take the matter 
under advisement, and to communicate the result of its deliber- 
ations to the various Typothete. 

The following officers were elected: President, George E. 
Matthews, of Buffalo, N. Y.; first vice-president, E. Parke 
Coby, New York city; second vice-president, Charles P. Byrd, 
of Atlanta, Ga.; fourth vice-president, J. D. Havens, Kansas 
City, Mo.; fifth vice-president, John Stovel, Toronto, Canada; 
sixth vice-president, N. A. Judd, San Francisco, Cal.; secre- 
tary, John E. Burke, Norfolk, Va.; treasurer, Thomas E. Don- 
nelley, Chicago. Executive Committee—H. D. Brown, St. 
Paul; Amos Pettibone, Chicago; T. B. De Vinne, New York; 
George H. Ellis, Boston; Everett Waddy, Richmond, Va.; 
W. H. Woodward, St. Louis; Harry P. Pears, Pittsburg. The 
Executive Committee will select a chairman later. 

All of the entertainments arranged by Kansas City Typoth- 
ete were thoroughly enjoyed by the visitors. The banquet was 
an elaborate affair. The toast list included gentlemen well 
known in the craft. Following is the list: 

“The Typothetz and Its Future,” J. Clyde Oswald; “ The 
Ladies,” W. J. Berkowitz; “Shop Talk,” J. Stearns Cushing ; 
“The Tramp Printer,’ William Allen White; “College of 
Commerce,’ Amos Pettibone; “The Empire of the South- 
west,” Herbert S. Hadley. 

The banquet this year was made attractive by the presence 
of the wives and daughters of the delegates. At other con- 
ventions the ladies have had separate entertainments, but at 
Kansas City the rule was changed. Al! present declared that 
the innovation was a wise one. Cusil Lechtman, the presi- 
dent of the local organization, acted as toastmaster. Plates 
were laid for about 250 people. 


THE ELECTROTYPERS’ CONVENTION. 

The fourth annual convention of the National Electrotyp- 
ers’ Association of America opened in Kansas City on Tues- 
day afternoon, September 25. There were about thirty mem- 
bers present, representing twenty-one firms. Many came with 
proxies from members in their local territory who were 
unable to attend. The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Mr. George E. Peters, who read his annual address. 
The secretary presented his annual report, which showed the 
association to be in a healthy condition. The report of the 
treasurer was also read, and was approved by the auditing 
comunittee. Reports were received from various cities giving 
the condition of trade in the different localities. Matters per- 
taining to the betterment of the business were taken up and 
thoroughly discussed. 

Considerable argument was indulged in concerning the 
uniform scale, and when the subject came to a vote it was 
decided to adopt it, the vote standing 42 to 16. New York 
city voted against it. Article II of the by-laws of the associa- 
tion was amended so as to allow individual employers to 
become members. The usual votes of thanks were extended 
to the local committee for their efforts in entertaining the 
delegates and to the retiring officers for the faithful services 
they had rendered during their term of office. 

The delegates were invited to all the entertainments which 
had been provided for members of the Typothete, and many 
availed themselves of these privileges. The meeting can be 
considered a successful one, showing that interest in the asso- 
ciation is being kept up and that the members are working in 
harmony. 

The following officers were elected: President, Edwin 
Flower, New York; secretary, Frank H. Clark, Cleveland; 
treasurer, George C. Scott, Boston. The vice-presidents are 
the presidents of the local associations, and these gentlemen 
constitute the Executive Committee. Chicago had th: largest 
representation at the meeting, with New York, Kansas City, 
Boston, St. Louis and Cleveland following in the order named. 
The next convention will be held in Buffalo. 
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SKAGWAY printers have formed a union with seventeen 
members, the first in Alaska. 

H. M. Downs has opened a _ printing-office at 36 Day 
street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

THe American Type Founders Company received the 
grand prize at the Paris Exposition. 

H. C. Hansen, typefounder, Boston, has removed into 
new quarters in the five-story building at 190-192 Congress 
SErect: 

Kast & EHINGER, inkmakers, whose agent in the United 
States is Charles Hellmuth, have been awarded grand prize 
and gold medal at the Paris Exposition. 

Tue Aurora (Ill.) Daily News has installed a “ New 
Model” web perfecting press, and prints an_ illustrated 
account of it in the issue of September 4. 

A picture of the new angle bar “ Duplex” perfecting 
press, together with an account of the installation of the 
machine, appears in the August 24 edition of the Ithaca 
(N. Y.) Daily News. 

GeorGe WitttAM Witham, for many years with the Mac- 
Kellar, Smiths & Jordan Company branch of the American 
Type Founders Company, Philadelphia, died in that city on 
August 1, at the age of seventy-seven years. 

A. S. Caprenart, Director of the United States Commis 
sion of the Paris Exposition of 1900, has advised THe INLAND 
PRINTER that it has been awarded a Grand Prix in the United 
States Department of Liberal Arts and Chemical Industries 
at the Paris Exposition. 

THE Seybold Machine Company have removed their Chi- 
cago salesroom and office to 312 Dearborn street, near Van 
Buren, where they have placed on exhibition a complete line 
of bookbinders’ machinery, which printers and others inter- 
ested are invited to inspect. 


WE are advised by the Fresno (Cal.) Democrat that the 
circulation of that paper has so increased that it has been 
found necessary to put in a new Goss perfecting web press. 
We congratulate the general manager, Mark R. Plaisted, on 
the success the Democrat is having. 

FREDERICK FREEMAN & Co., dealers in printers’ supplies, 
have removed from 163 Pearl street to the corner of Pearl 
and Purchase streets, Boston, Massachusetts, and announce 
the removal by an attractive circular bearing cut of the old- 
time town crier calling “Hark ye!” 

Witt H. Houcu, foreman of the Chronicle composing 
room, Morristown, New Jersey, has partially lost his 
eyesight as the result of an electrical storm which visited 
his city in July last. Mr. Hough was formerly editor and 
proprietor of the Deposit (N. Y.) Journal. 


Tue firm of William C. Gage & Sons, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, has been incorporated under the name of the Gage 
Printing Company, Limited, with an authorized capital of 
$200,000. The officers are: William C. Gage, president; 
Frank H. Gage, secretary; Fred W. Gage, treasurer. 


CHARLES SUMNER MILs, head salesman for F. Wesel 
Manufacturing Company, of New York, who is (according to 
H. L. Bullen, manager of that concern) the best salesman 
in the printing material line in the United States, will make 
a tour of the principal cities in the United States and Canada, 
east of and including St. Louis, Chicago and Milwaukee 
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during the early part of October. Mr. Mills’ mission is to 
the larger book, news and job offices, and he has a grip full 
of Wesel specialties warranted to be profitable to the printer. 
Mr. Mills says that the secret of success in selling is to sell 
nothing but the best of everything. 

A NUMBER of engravers seem to be getting very good 
results with Cramer’s isochromatic plates. The original nega- 
tive from which the half-tone appearing on page 60 of this 
issue was made was on a plate of this description. Cloud 
effects impossible when using some plates can be easily 
obtained with these plates. 

Two of Central Ohio’s largest and best dailies, the Press 
and Republic-Times, Springfield, Ohio, have been consoli- 
dated, and now appear under the head of the Press-Republic. 
The combination, effected September 8, 1900, is one of the 
strongest possible, in that it joins one of the oldest dailies in 
the State, the Republic-Times, with one of the newer and 
most progressive, the Press. 

THe Goss Printing Press Company, Chicago, has been 
informed officially by A. S. Capehart, Director of the Lib- 
cral Arts and Chemical Industries, that it has received the 
only award given to a newspaper printing-press at the Paris 











tHE PATH OF THE CLOUDS, 
Drawn by D. H. Souter. 


ixposition of 1900, and that it received the award of grand 
prize in the United States Publishers’ Building, and also 
received an award of gold medal. 

Georce -H. Benepict, President of the National Association 
of Photoengravers, has received word that his society has 
been awarded a gold medal at the Paris Exposition. The 
National Association of Photoengravers sent a very hand- 
somely bound album containing specimens of the work of 
representative firms in the Association and Mr. Benedict is 
very proud of the fact that the society has been thus honored. 

BinNEY & SmitH, manufacturers of carbon black, New 
York, have been notified by their Paris office that the jury of 
awards for the Paris Exposition has awarded them a gold 
medal, the highest award that could be given for black 
pigments. The blacks exhibited were those used for photo- 
gravure, copper and steel engraving, lithographic and _ typo- 
graphic inks, carbon papers, typewriter ribbons, and for 
making black and gray writing and packing papers. 

WE show in this issue two handsome pictures reproduced 
through the courtesy of Mr. Peter Schemm, of Philadelphia, 
whose gallery is one of the largest private galleries in the 
country, containing over two hundred pictures by artists of 
the modern schools. One of the pictures is called “Sheep 
in the Highlands,” and is the work of the artist William 
Watson; the other, a color print, is presented as a specimen 
of the possibility of three-color printing, the plates being 
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made by the Beck Engraving Company, of that city. The 
latter is entitled, “The Communicant,” and was painted by 
Jules Breton. These pictures are well worth close examina- 
tion by those interested in illustrative art. The sheep pic- 
ture is produced by two printings. 











The purpose of this department Is to candidly and briefly critl- 
clse specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes It necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy Is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “* Alpha.” 


Cuarces W. Dunnet, Reporter, Galt, Ontario.—The catalogue-covers 
are good samples of the latest style in composition, and the presswork is 
a credit to you. 

A poster of John A. Rawlins Post, G. A. R., Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
printed by A. C. Bausman of that city, is a creditable piece of composi- 
tion and presswork. 

Tue Sun Life Insurance Company, Louisville, Kentucky, sends a 
copy of its weekly bulletin, Sunlight, the heading of which we reproduce 
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as an artistic departure from the ordinary run of newspaper headings. 
Their ‘“ diamond ”’ ad., the originality and appropriateness of which have 
won favor at home and abroad, is also shown in reduced size. 

Cuase Brotuers, Haverhill, Massachusetts, have printed for the 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Massachusetts, a catalogue of forty pages 
and cover, illustrated with numerous photogravure plates, which is an 
admirable sample of that class of work. The composition, make-up and 





presswork are almost faultless. The work is printed on laid deckle-edge 
stock, with cover of rough parchment. As a neat, plain piece of letter- 
press printing it would be difficult to find its superior. 





Tuomas H. Lirttte, Jr., Norfolk, Virginia—Your blotter is a very 
neat piece of composition, being well displayed, and the presswork, on 
both the one and two color arrangements, is very good. 

Samp.es of commercial work from J. W. Skinner, Jr., Neponset, IIli- 
nois, are neat in composition and excellent in quality of presswork. The 
letter-head, however, would be better with less ornamentation. 

A. K. Ness, with the McMullen-Jones Company, Cheboygan, Michi- 
gan.—The samples of work sent by you are of excellent design typograph- 
ically, the presswork is artistic, and each sample is tastefully finished. 

A BUSINESS card and some blotters from S. B. Newman & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, are good examples of bold and attractive display in 
advertising, both composition and presswork being of first-class quality. 

Two booklet covers submitted by Joseph Johnston, with the Galt 
(Ont.) Reporter, are good specimens of artistic composition and press- 
work. The colors of ink chosen are suitable to the stock in both cases. 

A NUMBER of samples of commercial printing from F. F. Morgan, 
Cumberland (Wis.) Advocate, are neat specimens of jobwork, showing 
tasteful treatment in display and care in presswork. The premium list is 





Photo by A. M. Smith, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


MABEL PERPLEXED. 


of a different class, but the ads. are well set and forceful. All the work 
is of good quality. 

E. J. Barron, Princeton, Missouri.—-The samples you send are not 
what might be called fine specimens of job composition. You are inclined 
to the use of too much ornamentation and that not of the right character. 
Try to set your work in neat, plain type and rule, and let the borders 
take a rest for awhile. 

Witp & Fow ter, Valatie, New York.—We have no reason to doubt 
your statement that the blotter issued by you has “‘ called forth consider- 
able criticism.”” We think most of it must have been adverse. Your blot- 
ter is a very poor specimen of typography and presswork. Try again. 

W. J. Carvetu, Logan, Illinois—The card submitted shows that you 
have ability as a designer and engraver, and is a good piece of work for 
a beginner. Make your next attempt on material with a finer grain, and 
the result will give you more pleasure. Be a little more careful in the 
formation of your letters. 

Tue Central Bureau of Engraving, of New York city, has perfected a 
new process, called ‘‘ Photosteel,” for printing letter-heads, business 
cards, etc. The samples submitted for criticism are beautiful in detail, of 
intense black color, and it is difficult to distinguish between the new 
process and the genuine steelplate printing. The new process is evidently 
a very good thing. 





STANDARD PRINTERY, Reinbeck, Iowa.—Your samples, considering the 
limited faces at your disposal, are well displayed and of neat appearance. 
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SPECIMENS OF PHOTO-LITHO ENGRAVING. 
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We would advise the use, if you have them, of other types than Cosmo- 
politan and Jenson Italic; too much use of these two series gets monot- 
onous. Abandon the use of *‘ pointers ”’ in your ad. composition and your 
work will be improved. 

Tue Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, is sending out a handsome 
specimen book of the work produced by their firm which is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the specimen books gotten out by other concerns. It is 
printed in black and orange, specimens of the different kinds of work 
being classified and grouped so as to be easily referred to. Tlalf-tones 
made with different screens, in different styles of finish, illustrations for 
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SPECIMEN OF NEW STIPPLE WORK FOR ADVERTISING CUTS, 


Courtesy of Barnes-Crosby Co., Chicago. 


magazines, advertisements for merchandise catalogues, for fashion books, 
and other styles of work are shown in very attractive form, fashion cuts 
from wash drawings and photographs having a prominent place in the 
catalogue. Zinc etchings of various kinds, including the new stipple effect 
for fashion illustrating, are also shown. ‘The book is a good one and will 
without question bring business to the Barnes-Crosby Company. 

Tue Binner Engraving Company, New York, has sent out a clever 
announcement of a recent order it has received from Great Britain. It 
represents a draft for $500, the first payment of a $5,000 order for plan- 
ning, designing, illustrating, engraving and printing an edition of a 
pamphlet. The idea is a bright one and in line with many other things 
which this company does. 

SoME specimens of commercial printing, by Charles H. Lowe, of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, show that he is possessed of a highly developed artis- 
tic temperament. The composition is tasteful and presswork above criti 
cism. Colors are harmoniously blended or contrasted, according to the 
nature of the work, and stock is selected in keeping with the color- 
scheme. The result is very pleasing. 

**Lare Type Faces AND Borpers”’ is the title of a brochure recently 
issued by A. D. Farmer & Son Type Founding Company, New York, with 
a branch house in Chicago. The work shows the old-style faces, Abbey 
Text Italic, Manila and Curio Series and Chase Ornaments and Borders. 
It is printed in red and black on deckle-edge stock, and composition, 
presswork and binding are all that the most exacting could desire. 

A NEw return envelope has just been issued by Albert Nathan & Co., 
148 Worth street, New York, which is a close copy of the style of illumi- 
nated work so much indulged in by engrossers of books and writings in 
the Middle Ages. The design is artistic, colors are brilliant, and the com- 
plete work of a very attractive character. The envelope would arrest the 
attention of every beholder. The printing is of first-class quality. 

A numsBer of calendar backs, drawn and printed in colors, being 
mainly reproductions of works by Japanese artists, have been submitted 
by the Crescent Embossing Company, of Plainfield, New Jersey. For 
artistic treatment, harmonious coloring and delicacy of printing these 
samples will be hard to equal. All are beautifully embossed and are of 
such an attractive appearance that they should create an unlimited demand 


among those who wish for something far above the average to present to 
their patrons in the shape of a calendar that will be prized for its beauty 
as a picture after its usefulness as a calendar has ceased. 

F. L. Anprews, Pinckney (Mich.) Dispatch.— It is a pity you did 
not use better stock on your catalogue of printing material and machin- 
ery, as the sample you send out conveys a very poor opinion of your abil- 
ity as a printer, and almost amounts to a waste of time and material. If 
you had made the size of the book 6 by 9 you would have had more room 
to display your material to better advantage. Your presswork is not what 
it ought to be. 

A sHOW-cARD issued by Hl. C. Hansen, typefounder, Congress street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, shows pictorially and typographically thé progress 
made by Mr. Hansen since he started in business in 1872 until the present 
date. The card presents pictures of three buildings successively occupied 
by Mr. Hansen, demonstrating the growth of his business from time to 
time. The card is well printed, and will no doubt prove of value in more 
ways than one. 

SaMmpLes of commercial work from the Herald Printing Company, 
Lyons, Kansas, are somewhat crude in composition. Its own business 
card is poor, in the spacing out of words. Some of the statements have 
the name and the business in precisely the same type. This should not be 
so. Either the business or the man should have the greater prominence, 
according as the one or the other is best known to the community. The 
* Cyclone Davis ”’ dodger is good. F 

A SOUVENIR program, of 184 pages and cover, 634 -by 10 inches, 
cbhlong, of the State Camp of Pennsylvania P. O. S. of A., is submitted 
by R. J. Boyer, of 819 Walnut street, Pennsylvania, as a sample of his 
work. The display throughout is very good, and the composition and 
make-up of the book is of such a character as to reflect credit on the 
workman who was capable of producing it. The ads. are of a forceful 
character, and should be appreciated by the advertisers. 

Tue Spotswood Specialty Company, of Harrodsburg, Kentucky, 
favors us with a few of its mailing cards. A series of humorous designs 
have been made by Mr. Spotswood end printed in colors, which can not 
fail to attract the attention and arrest the gaze of the beholder. A space 
is left for advertising, and the idea of action is begun at one end of the 
card and continued across to the other, so that telling advertisements may 
fill the space left between the origin and conclusion of the design. This 
line of specialties should be productive of great returns to the originator. 

A FEW samples of booklet and catalogue work have been received 
from the Kenyon Printing & Manufacturing Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
which are in the front rank so far as composition, presswork and binding 
are concerned. A novel circular to the legal profession in the form of a 
brief is well printed in red and black, and its ‘‘ Statement of Facts” 
should be sufficient to convince the most argumentative of lawyers that 
this concern can please them in any work it undertakes. A prospectus of 
the Correspondence School, Highland Park College, is an excellent sample 
of high-grade work in that particular line. 

A NuMBER of tintogravure prints have been received from F. S. 
Blanchard & Co., 34 Front street, Worcester, Massachusetts, which are 
handsome specimens of that branch of the printing business. The beauty 
of detail and softness of outline remind us of the elegant steelplate prints 














THE WIND. 


Drawn by D. H. Souter. 


with tinted backgrounds seen in rare and valuable works of the printer 
in years gone by. Whatever the process by which these prints are pro- 
duced, the Messrs. Blanchard should find a ready sale and great demand 















for such beautiful specimens of the illustrator’s art. The softness of 
steelplate and the detail of photography are combined to produce a picture 
that delights the eye and is a pleasure to behold. 
“ATLANTA — ILLUSTRATED; A Story oF Success,” is the title of a 
‘ book of 144 pages, 9 by 15 in size, printed on high-grade enameled stock 
and with a cover embossed in gold. The work is full of information 
about the Southern city, and illustrated with views of its principal build- 
ings and places of interest and with portraits of its prominent citizens. 
The work has been conceived and carried out in the best possible manner. 
Typography, engraving, presswork and binding are all of excellent qual- 
ity, and the book is worthy of being prized as a souvenir of*one of the 
most progressive cities in the South. The work was done by the Byrd 
Printing Company, 8 South Broad street, Atlanta, Georgia, and is no 
doubt one of the finest pieces of letterpress printing ever executed in the 
South. 
Tue Deerfield Valley Times, published at Wilmington, Vermont, on 
August 17 issued a supplement to its regular edition in the shape of a 
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Lined on the Royle Lining-Beveler. 





book of seventy-two pages, 9 by 12 inches, printed on enameled stock, 
fully illustrated with half-tones, and enclosed in a handsomely printed 
cover. The work shows great care in preparation, composition, engraving 
and presswork, and will without doubt be prized by those fortunate 
enough to receive a copy as the finest printed newspaper supplement they 
have ever possessed. The work was compiled by J. H. Walbridge, and 
printed by the Times Press, at Wilmington, Vermont. _ 

AN announcement circular issued by the J. W. Butler Paper Com- 
pany, of Chicago, is something out of the ordinary in shape and style. It 
is in the form of a folder printed on gray cover-stock in black and red, 
set in the Blanchard series of type, with a cover of deep blue color with 
lettering in black. The shape and style of the circular will appeal to the 
artistic taste of its recipient, and it will not be lightly tossed into the 
waste basket without a perusal of its contents. The Butler Paper Com- 
pany is always to the front with attractive advertising. The work is by 
the Calumet Printing Company, of Chicago, and is a sample of the excel- 
lent work turned out by that house. 

Tue Edgell Company, Thirteenth and Hamilton streets, Philadelphia, 
has sent out a handsomely printed work entitled ‘‘A Treatise on Ink, 
Incidentally on Paper, Particularly on the Combination.” Samples of 
labels for every commercial purpose, in colors and embossed, are shown 
on every page, and the work is artistic in design and perfect in execution. 
The colors are rich and full where strength is needed, and delicate where 
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tints or softening of lights is to be effected. Embossing is used to give 
finish and rounded effect to the color-designs, and gold and silver are 
freely used to lend brilliance and richness to the more elaborate work 
called for by an exacting public. The number and variety of labels and 
wrappers shown is a guarantee that any sort of artistic work can be fur- 
nished by this company. Ability, care and attention to details is evi- 
denced on every sample submitted in the portfolio. 
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TurovucGu the courtesy of the editor, Mr. George De Haven, we have 





received the first three numbers of the Grand Rapids Furniture Record. 


Ss 


Some time ago we were told that the field in the furniture journal line 
was overcrowded, and that there was no room for ayother paper. Mr. 
De Haven seems to have felt differently about it, however, and has put 
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out a publication that he may have good reason to be proud of, not only ry 
from the fact that it is well printed and well illustrated, but that it con- ie 
tains a large amount of interesting and useful matter. The printing, we 4 
notice, is by.the Dean-Hicks Printing Company, of Grand Rapids, and is pt 
excellent from beginning to end. The advertisements are set in modern h i 
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* And clear the depths where its eddies play, 
And dimples deepen and whirl away.” 





Photo by Vernon Royle, Paterson, N. J. 
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type and composition is good. Most of the engravings are by Dickinson 
Brothers, of Grand Rapids. The full-page portraits opposite the editorial 
page are excellent examples of this class of work, and the illustration, 
“Fifty Years at the Bench,” in the August number, from a drawing by 
F. D. Schook, is especially worthy of mention. The paper starts out well, 
and if it keeps up to the pace, there can be no question about its being a 
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success. i 
Tue Berlin Ink & Color Company has sent to a number of its friends 







and customers a framed advertisement similar to the insert which 
appeared in Tue INLAND Printer a’short time ago. It shows four of the | 
ara i ’ - i 
colors manufactured by this firm. The company is also sending out a | 
4 
ie 








fine specimen book of printing-inks; all varieties of colors are given, from 






their book black, which sells for 25 cents, to violet purple, selling for $5. a 
The efiect of nearly all of the colors is shown upon half-tone plates, so | 
that printers may be able to judge how inks of these colors will work on | 


cuts of this description. The samples are bound in neatly embossed 
cover. | 
Hoxutster Brotuers, Chicago, have long held the reputation of being ‘ 
high-art printers, but their latest production, entitled ‘‘ Effective Types / 
and the Colonial in Particular,” is no doubt the most artistic of all. It is i” 
a booklet of sixteen pages, 514 by 8 inches in size, printed on one side of tr 
rough woven stock, in black, red and yellow, the sheets then being folded 
and sewed into a cover of buff stock, printed in black, blue, green, yellow 
ny i 
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and red. The design of the cover is neat and attractive. The booklet is 
enclosed in an envelope tied with white tape. It is a neat, delicate and 
artistic piece of typographic printing of which the Hollister Brothers need 
not be ashamed. 

Tue Westinghouse Company’s publishing department, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, has sent out two pamphlets which are worthy of mention. 
One is called ** Electric Power,’’ a pamphlet intended for distribution at 
the Paris Exposition. It is printed in four languages — French, English, 
German and Spanish — and embodies a collection of views of Westing- 
house motors applied to stationary service. The purpose of the publica- 
tion is to tell by pictures rather than words of some of the many ways in 
which Westinghouse motors are used for industrial purposes. As a speci- 
men of printing, the catalogue can not fail to attract attention, and 
besides this, any one interested in the use of electricity can not fail to 
examine with interest the many ways in which electric power is applied 
to machines of different kinds. ‘The other catalogue is called ‘‘ Drop in 
Alternate Current Lines.’’ It is a very valuable work for engineers who 
have calculations to make, and contains information in compact form and 
tables and diagrams that can not fail to be of value. The company would 
be glad to furnish copies of these pamphlets to people who are especially 
interested in the subject. 


IS A COPYRIGHT ON A PHOTOGRAPH 
INDICATIVE OF MERIT? 


There are few good photographs today that are not copy- 
righted. Photographers have had their products copied and 
used for advertising purposes in so brazen a manner that they 
are compelled in self-protection to copyright almost everything 
above mediocrity. Indeed, in one case, some so-called photog- 
raphers in a Southern resort town have purchased attractive 
pictures from local photographers and copied them and put 


them on sale at reduced rates. This is a sad commentary on 


modern commercial honor. A firm of printers dealing in spe- 
cialties in a Southern town in advertising their calendars and 
blotters express how very sour the grapes are after the follow- 
ing fashion: “ We care but little for copyrighted pictures, the 
claim of originality being but a poor compensation for medioc- 
rity, but prefer rather to reproduce the creations of the world’s 
great artists —a class who are more desirous of honest fame 
than solicitous to restrict the creations of their pencil to com- 
mercial uses. The great painter is copied just as the true poet 
is quoted — it is a tribute which only genius can command, and 
artistic rights’ is in least 


‘ 


he who is most solicitous over his 
danger of having them invaded. This is so obvious that the 
word copyright when really genuine has become the current 
stamp of inferiority.” 
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In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column ts intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale, and prices should be 
inclosed in all publications sent for review. 

Mr. Ernst MorGeNSTERN’S excellent printers’ magazine, 
Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker, through the Jury of the 
Paris Exhibition, has been awarded the diploma for honor- 


able mention. 


Klaasesz Aankondiger, printed in four languages by Klaa- 
sesz & Cie., in Hengelo (Holland), can hardly be said to be 
representative of the best efforts of the Dutch. The press- 
work is particularly poor. 


The Pebble, edited and published in Omaha, Nebraska, 
by Mary D. Larned and Louise McPherson, is another of the 
little magazines which seeks support from the contemplative. 
It is nicely printed and is very creditable to the ladies who 
are producing it “hand in hand, not one before the other.” 


Nordisk Boktryckarekonst is the title of a new Scandi- 
navian paper in the graphic arts and trades, printed at Stock- 
holm by the brothers Lagerstrom. A number of half-tone 
cuts appear in the paper and both in composition and presswork 
the magazine compares favorably with the best. A number 
of INLAND PRINTER specimens are reproduced with appro- 
priate comment. 


’ 


“ Busstes Hip Book.” Written by R. F. Irvine and illus- 
trated by D. H. Souter. William Brooks & Co., Sydney and 
Brisbane, Australia. This beautifully printed and illustrated 
child’s book is an exceptionally fine specimen of the printer’s 
and illustrator’s art. The illustrations in colors are mostly 
decorative in treatment and show a breadth and brilliancy of 
conception and a technique that is on a par with the best 
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efforts of Beardsley and the no less celebrated Bradley. Mr. 
Souter excels these decorative artists in his knowledge of 
anatomy and his extravagances are therefore deliberate and 


not the result of necessity. The book is bound in heavy blue 
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“ THE WINGED MONKEY.” 
From ** The Wonderful Wizard of Oz.’ 
buckram, with very deep embossed design in black and gold. 
The end papers are a medley of the illustrations in the book, 
on tinted paper, in ink of a sage-green tint. Altogether the 
work is beyond adverse criticism. 
Tue “ Wonderful Wizard of Oz” is the latest success of 
L. Frank Baum, whose humorous writings, with the admirable 


picturing of W. W. Denslow, are now known throughout the 





“THE QUEEN OF THE FIELD MICE.” 


From * The Wonderful Wizard of Oz.’ 


“ Father Goose,” the celebrated work of these clever 
said to have displaced the older popularity 


The “ Wonderful Wizard of Oz” has 
the George M. Hill Company, of 


country. 
artists, may be 
of “ Mother 
just been published by 


Goose.” 





‘THE WINKIES.” 
From “ The Wonderful Wizard of Oz.” 
Chicago and New York, and its advance sales reached the 
12,000 copies. The book is in every 
In size it is about 9 by 7 inches, with 


handsome number of 


way novel and unique. 
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275 pages. The binding is of cloth of a peculiar light green, 
stamped with a grotesque design in dark green and red. The 
pictures surpass anything of the kind hitherto attempted. 
There are twenty-four full-page illustrations, inserts on 
enamel paper, in many colors, and 150 text illustrations printed 
in six different colors, in accordance with a color plan set 
forth in the story. Mr. Denslow has shown surprising fer- 
tility of invention and his pictures and decorations “set a 
pace” which will embarrass other artists to follow. Some of 
the effects are decidedly original and the color-scheme adds 
greatly to the book. It is a delight of the “children of an 
older growth,” from its delightful humor, as well as to the 
little folks. Price, $1.50. 

‘Tue VoyaGeE oF THE Monsoon.” By R. McMillan. 
William Brooks & Co., Sydney and Brisbane, Australia. 
Illustrations by D. H. Souter. As a story for boys and girls 
this narrative of the experiences of a stowaway is excellent. 
The hero is quickly disillusioned of the romantic ideas he 
had of a sailor’s life under a captain of exceedingly suave 
demeanor and of apparently kindly and philanthropic disposi- 
tion, but who turns out to be a tyrannical and profane scoun- 
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COVER-DESIGN, 


Drawn by D. H. Souter.. 


drel, redeeming his cruelty, however, by an exhibition of some- 
what ghastly humor at times. The first experiences of the 
hero involved his first tribute to old ocean: “As we sat 
in the fok’sl getting our dinner, an old sailor suddenly looked 
at me. I was sitting on the beam that ran along our little 
domicile, and he was sitting on a ‘donkey.’ He said: ‘ Don’t 
you shoot the cat over me.’ I meant to ask him what that 
meant, but as soon as I opened my mouth I knew! I bolted 
out on to the main deck, and then wished that I could lie 
down beside Bob Flint. But the cold and the misery were 





too much even for that, and my sickness of the sea overcame 
my sea-sickness.” The illustrations are graphic and show 
the admirable command of the illustrator in line and wash 
drawing. 

New Australian School series—Third and Fifth Readers.— 
These books, issued by William Brooks & Co., printers and 
publishers, Sydney, Australia, are a strong testimonial to the 
admirable skill of Australian bookmakers. The character 
of the selections for the youthful readers is sound and whole- 
some and interesting, and the fine illustrations by Mr. D. H. 
Souter, whose work has frequently been shown in these 
pages, make these publications worthy of the strongest com- 
mendation. 





R. H. Russet announces a new “ Dooley” book, fully 
illustrated by F. Opper and other prominent artists, with the 
promising title of “Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy.” Promising. 
for it is in the calm field of philosophy that Mr. Dooley is at his 
best. Among the great variety of subjects dwelt upon are: 
Marriage and Politics, The Servant Girl Problem, The Future 
of China, The American Abroad, The Paris Exposition, Alco- 
hol as Food, Anglo-American Sports, The Negro Problem, 
The American Stage, ete. 

““LANDLOPERS,” by J. Le Gay Brereton. William Brooks 
& Co., Sydney and Brisbane, Australia. Illustrations by D. H. 
Souter. This interesting account of a tramp through the Aus- 
tralian bush gives the daily experiences of a young gentleman 
who resorts to this species of travel to cure his fiancée of a 
display of pique. The vicissitudes of tramp life are well 


“Lest we forget! 








BOOK-PLATE, 


Drawn by Isaac Morgan, Chicago. 


told, as the author also has an evident and deep love of 
nature. The illustrations are full of the vigor and character 
which marks all of Mr. Souter’s work. 


“THE BURIAL OF THE APPRENTICE.” 
The department of “ Printing Trade Economics,” con- 
ducted by Mr. Henry W. Cherouny, of New York, which 
appears in each issue of THe INLAND PRINTER, has interested 
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a great number of readers, both among employing printers 
and among the journeymen. To these and many others, Mr. 
Cherouny’s recently published book, “The Burial of the 
will appeal strongly with particular regard to 


Apprentice,’ 
the most vital question in our industrial life —the education 








Photo by Brock, 


HENRY W. CHEROUNY. 


of apprentices and workmen. On this book the Churchman 
of July 7 says: “It is a story of trade-union life in a print 
ing shop, by one who has followed the trade for forty years. 
It is addressed primarily to printers in the interests of a 
closer federation of unions in the nation and of employers and 
employed. To it are added a number of essays on present 
political and social problems from the same point of view. 
But it has an interest for a much wider audience, for all who 
sympathize with the new social movement and wish to see 
what manner of forces are actuating it. Mr. Cherouny 
writes with a prophet’s ardor of conviction that ‘a nation 
organized by trades which make the rational sciences of 
ethics, politics and esthetics common property, will bring 
forth the monitors, leaders and instructors of the common 
lot. We have found in his book, and between the lines of it, 
an unexpected pleasure and instruction.” 

It may not be out of place to say something of the author, 
whose writings are so familiar to our readers, though he 
modestly says: “I have done no deeds, and have lived like 
the common lot.” Mr. Cherouny has been a close student 
all his life. Born in Halle, Westphalia, in 1842, he arrived 
in America in 1858, and worked all the time at the printing 
business. He has made a distinguished success in the field 
and has one of the most complete and systematically con- 
ducted linotype plants in the city;of New York. He wrote 
and published “The Historical Development of the Labor 
Question,” which is now out of print. Mr. Cherouny is a man 
of wide experience, a close student both of books and of 
human nature, with great philosophic breadth. He is a close 
reasoner, and his writings are marked with a caustic pun- 
gency that is void of even a suspicion of ill nature. He 
practices as he preaches, and is ‘one of the most generous, 
approachable and democratic of employers. 
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TOPSY-TURVY. 

The cut of the Wesel patent iron groove block on page 
862 of last issue was shown reversed. Some cuts look as well 
in one position as another, and this was of such character that 
when turned over it would not appear wrong except on close 
examination. The only trouble was that instead of showing 





RIGHT SIDE UP. 


| Asse Ste | oe a 


, 


WRONG SIDE UP. 


electrotype plates held by clamps it had the appearance of 
a number of wax molds held in the same manner. When the 
cut is turned over the difference is readily seen. It is an 
interesting optical illusion. We present two illustrations in the 
positions spoken of, as a curiosity in half-tone reproduction. 





THE USE OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 


The Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, has recently issued 
an attractive and well-printed catalogue showing the various 
styles of cuts they make. The introductory chapter is inter- 
esting. It reads: 

“Pictures speak a universal language. They are under- 
stood by the illiterate and the educated of every age and race. 





They convey an idea immediately, tell the whole story at 
once with the greatest possible economy of time and space. 
This is the secret of the growing importance attached to illus- 
tration and engraving in every branch of modern business and 
industry. The most successful way of selling is to exhibit 
the goods before the eyes of the possible purchaser. This is 
not always possible or practicable. It can 
only be done in a limited way. The near- 
est approach to displaying the article itself 
is to show a good picture of it. The kind 
of an impression given of the article by this 
means, its force and influence, will depend 
upon the effectiveness of the picture. Every 
good salesman knows how much depends 
upon the way a thing is shown to a cus- 
tomer. Articles appear differently in dif- 
ferent positions and in various lights. One 
manner of handling will show them to ad- 
vantage, another will fail to do them jus- 
tice. The illustration of a chair, a piano, a 
vehicle or a piece of machinery seems a 
simple matter to the ordinary engraving 
house. To show the form of an object and 
certain of its details by mere mechanical re- 
production requires little thought or intelli- 
gence, but if the cut is to sell the goods it 
must have something of the character, the 
effect and the selling power of the object 
itself. 

“Tf this is true of furniture and machin- 
ery, it applies with still greater force to 
illustrations of wearing apparel, jewelry, 
objects of art, and when it comes to the 
handling of portraits or to an instance 
where the living model is used as an acces- 
sory, one may see how very much depends 
upon the intelligence of the work and the 
understanding of the customer’s business 
and aims. The real circulation of an adver- 
tisement depends upon how many people 
read it, its real earning power.on the num- 
ber of customers attracted by it. The only 
way to account for the number of weak, 
inefficient, pointless pictures one sees filling 
good advertising space, is to assume that 
the average advertiser is a better judge of 
media than he is of illustration and engrav- 
ing. The same thing applies to catalogues, 
booklets, folders, announcements, posters, 
hangers and all sorts of printed matter that 
cost money and are supposed to effect a 
definite result.” 

The ideas expressed in the above should 
be taken advantage of by those who desire 
to bring their goods to the attention of pos- 
sible purchasers. A _ well-illustrated cata- 
logue is always more effective than one 
without cuts. Choose the style of reproduction best suited to 
the work you have in hand and then order the best in that 
line. 





HE DISLIKES ISOLATION. 


Enclosed find check for $1, for which credit me with six 
months on THE INLAND Printer. If I did not have that to look 
forward to every month, I would surely be lost. It would seem 
that I was isolating myself from the patrons and brothers in my 
beloved “ profession,” and doing that which I could not do, lose 
interest in the art of printing and all that pertains to the print- 
i.g business. When the six months are up I will be ready with 
another dollar. Send it along, by all means.— E. B. Stuart, 
The Statesman Printing Company, Marshall, Michigan, 








BUSINESS NOTICES 











This department is designed exclusively for business announce- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal. 











PRINTERS WHO HAVE BEEN 


printing typewriter circular letters and then having their 
customer fill in the address on a typewriter, have always been 
“floored” by the fact that the address did not exactly match 
the body of circular, and customer, of course, was dissatisfied 
with the work. All because the printer didn’t use the right 
kind of material. 


WHEN THE NEW “RIBBON -FACE” 
Type,—and “Special” printing Ink,—and “ Special” Type- 
writer Ribbon, filled with the same printing Ink are used,— 
perfect match is guaranteed. Such printed letters can not be 
distinguished from genuine typewritten work, and any printer 
can do it,—if equipped with the Type, Ink and Ribbons which 
are a specialty of the Typewriter Type Company, of Boston, 
Massachusetts. See September insert, and send for samples. 











CHANDLER & PRICE GORDONS. 


In the advertisement of Chandler & Price Company last 
month the number of C. & P. Gordons shipped for the year 
ending July, 1900, was given as 1,661. This was a mistake. The 
number made and shipped by them during that period was 
1,761. The error was in the footing, and was discovered after 
the advertisement was printed. 


THE EXPORT TRADE, 

The Harris Automatic Press Company, Niles, Ohio, 
report large orders for the export trade, and state that this 
business is consuming a very considerable proportion of their 
output. Printers in Great Britain and on the Continent, as 
well as in other parts of the world, are determined that the 
printers of America shall not get ahead of them and are 
putting in these machines to keep up with the procession. 
The address of the foreign agent will be found on page 5. 








THE JAENECKE PRINTING INK COMPANY. 


The Jaenecke Printing Ink Company, of Newark, New 
Jersey, has received the prize medal at the Paris Exposition of 





1900. The firm also has factories in Hanover, Germany, and 
is well known for producing high-grade inks both in Europe 
and America. The company has a new specimen book now 
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ready for distribution, the cover of which is a very artistic 
design and appears in colors, bronze and embossing. We 
show a miniature half-tone of same here. 


A FAST AUTOMATIC PRESS, 


Envelope manufacturers and those who use machines for 
printing envelopes will be interested in the illustration of the 
fast automatic press, shown here. This machine has been on 
the market for five or six years, and that it has given the 





best of satisfaction is apparent from the fact that it is now 
being used in the majority of the largest envelope factories 
in the country. It is rotary in principle, printing from curved 
electrotypes, and is fed automatically. Very little “ make 
ready” is required and there is practically no waste of stock 
or damage to the electrotypes. It is the only press on the mar 
ket which prints envelopes in the proper way —that is, flat, 
before folding, and all over — face and flaps — at one impres- 
sion. It is adjustable to any size, from I to 14, in five minutes, 
and has a capacity from eight to nine thousand envelopes per 
hour, a fact that should interest printers; and handles sheets 
from three to ten inches square, or rectangular, light or heavy 
paper. It has a counter-box that registers to one million. 
It occupies a space only four feet square, a very desirable fea- 
ture in a printing-office. Envelopes, when printed on this 
machine, are ready for delivery as they come from the folding 
machine, counted and banded. It is a peculiarity of the “ feed”’ 
that blanks are added, without interrupting its action, and 
printed work is removed in the same manner. The Standard 
Envelope Company, 257 Diamond street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, is the manufacturer of this machine —to whom all 
correspondence should be addressed. 





AN OFFER OF $10,000 FOR AN AD. 


Some years ago Sigmund Ullman, the printing-ink man- 
ufacturer, was a passenger, bound for Europe, on one of the 
ocean greyhounds. Another passenger was Professor Bos, 
the eminent astronomer. One beautiful starry night the pro- 
fessor gave a talk on the milky way, which was much enjoyed 
by his listeners. When the professor had finished, Mr. 
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Ullman, after expressing thanks for the interesting lecture, 
said: “ Professor Bos, it appears to me that you are most inti- 
mate with the stars, and probably with the man in the moon. 
Now, if you could induce that gentleman to shove the stars 
together, so they would read 
‘USE ULLMAN’S INKS’ 

I could afford to pay $10,000 for the ad., for it would be seen 
by every printer on earth.” The task not having been accom- 
plished by the professor as yet, the Sigmund Ullman Com- 
pany does the next best thing, by illustrating the above in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, where, if not seen by every printer on 
earth, it will be seen by a great many, on page 35 of this issue. 


THE GOODSON GRAPHOTYPE — THE COMING 
AUTOMATIC COMPOSITOR. 


Of the dozens of composing-machines that have been 
exploited during the past twenty years, only a very few have 
met with success, and today there are but two firms that are 
advertising such machines for sale in the columns of THe 
INLAND Printer. This has led many printers to believe that 





the projected machines are all “in the air,” and that none of 
them is to be looked upon as a serious probability of the near 
future. 

If any have held the view that the Goodson Graphotype was 
a machine developed only to sell stock, such may have their 
minds disabused by visiting the works of the Goodson Com- 
pany in Jersey City and observing the development there, and 
the preparations made for manufacturing the machines on a 
large scale. The Goodson Graphotype, it will be remembered, 
is the machine invented by Mr. George A. Goodson, formerly 
of Minneapolis and Providence. The composition is done on a 
simple typewriter that punches holes in a paper tape. This 
tape goes to an automatic typecasting-machine, the size of a 
sewing-machine, which casts and sets any size of type at a con- 
stant speed of 5,500 ems an hour. The Graphotype was exhib- 
ited in New York city and a strong corporation formed more 
than a year ago. 

The manufacture of a machine on modern lines that will 
compete successfully with existing machines is a work of 
magnitude that can not be appreciated except by those who 
have been through the experience. It is one thing to have a 
machine made in the slow, laborious way by hand, and another 
to have a plant equipped with special tools and fixtures to pro- 
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duce it in large quantities with interchangeable parts, so that, 
if a customer should break a part or wear out a piece, he could 
get another which would exactly fit, without any loss of time 
or any filing or fitting. 

The hand-made machine or machines, of which the Good- 
son Company have several, and which have so often been 
declared by the leading printing experts to be such marvels, are 
doing daily commercial work, but without special tools and 
fixtures they could not be reproduced except at a great expense. 
They are in every sense models. As, for instance, it might 
cost $1,000 to make one individual fine watch movement by 
hand, but with the modern special tools and fixtures employed 
in the manufacture of watches, a high-grade movement is pro- 
duced for about $7. 

The Goodson Company are now doing exactly the same 
thing in the preparation for manufacture of their machines 
that watchmakers have done before them to produce their 
watch movements cheaply. These expensive jigs and fixtures 
that cost hundreds of thousands of dollars, go to make up the 
manufacturing plant. 

At the three-story factory of the company, 14-16 Morris 


On GRAPHOTYPE COMPA NY 
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sirect, Jersey City, a large corps of expert workmen have been 
busy for months making and perfecting the machines for 
making the 1,160 parts that compose the Graphotype. The 
experimenting plant at Providence has been turned into 
another manufacturing shop and a portion of the work is being 
pushed there. Other portions have been let out by contract to 
machine manufacturers, who also have been engaged in devel- 
oping the necessary jigs and tools for a duplicate system of 
manufacturing, thus giving them the benefit of the organiza- 
tion of many factories. In fact, the Goodson Company has 
placed its work where it can be done expeditiously so as to 
shorten the time of production. 

In order that the work of development might be carried on 
successfully in several shops at once, the drafting department 
divided the machine into several sections, named and numbered 
every piece, and supplied accurate drawings of each, on which 
every measurement was plainly marked. For instance, over 
one set of drawings appears the name “ matrix shifting slide 
lever, I, of cast steel, E 48.” The wearing parts are all marked 
“hardened and ground,” and with each drawing is given 
enough information to enable a practical machinist to construct 
it. Imagine the labor of laying out the 1,160 parts in this man- 
ner, and preparing duplicate sets of drawings for the different 





factories, to say nothing of the original designing of each part 
in such a form that it can be conveniently cast and machined. 

When it had been positively determined that the proportions 
of each and every piece were to be just so and so, and the mate- 
rial of just such a character, then came the real work of 
making drilling jigs, milling jigs and other special tools for 
forming the parts accurately and economically. Over five hun- 
dred different jigs had to be designed and made, each one of 
these five hundred being a separate and necessarily perfect little 
machine. Take the mold-pot drilling jig for instance. This is 
an iron and steel frame-work, into which the metal casting for 
the mold-pot is placed, and clamped and bolted in such a man- 
ner that every mold-pot in it must be positioned alike. In the 
sides of the jig are holes bushed with hardened steel, and 
through these the holes are drilled into the mold-pot, insuring 
the locating of the holes in every mold-pot in exactly the same 
way. It is made easy work for a boy or other half-trained 
machinist to take the mold-pot in its jig and bore all the holes 
accurately. Thus, although the making of the special tools and 
jigs has been a work of great detail and tediousness, yet when 
done it is possibile to make all the parts with comparatively 
cheap labor, and with great rapidity and accuracy. This has 
been gone into at some length to show the reader what an enor- 
mous task it is to begin the manufacture of a high-grade 
machine, and also to demonstrate that the Goodson Graphotype 
Company is in the business to furnish machines on a large 
scale. At this writing very many parts of the first lot of 
machines are completed in the shops at Jersey City, and it is 
evident that before many months the Goodson Company will 
be turning out machines at the rate of probably fifty a month. 
The work of construction is now under the personal supervi- 
sion of the inventor, Mr. George A. Goodson, one of the most 
gifted mechanics who has ever given his energies to the assist- 
ance of the printer. His genius is evident in every department 
of the work, which is being done in the most thorough man- 
ner, and in accordance with the latest scientific knowledge of 
machine construction. 

Although the Goodson Graphotype has been several years in 
attaining its perfect development, yet it is now certain that 
before many months the company will be in a position to 
deliver machines very rapidly, and no one who has been 
through the works and observed the thoroughness and intelli- 
gence with which every detail is perfected can doubt that the 
Graphotype is going to revolutionize a great many of the exist- 
ing conditions in the printing business. The printer also 
becomes a typefounder, as far as body type is concerned, since 
the machine manufactures all standard faces of body type at 
small cost, and at the same time it is for all practical purposes 
a one-man composing-machine, because the caster is automatic 
and requires only a small part of a man’s time to attend it. 

The Graphotype is designed to fill a field in the printing- 
office that no other machine can occupy. It is preéminently the 
machine for the book and job printer, since it makes type all of 
absolutely accurate height to paper and of perfect form, from 
hard type metal. The types can not be distinguished from the 
founders’ product by studying a printed sheet, unless it be by 
the entire freedom from battered types which characterizes 
their impress on the paper. The product being individual type, 
corrections may be made with the same facility as in hand-set 
type matter. It requires only a minimum of ability to operate 
it, and, being a small, light machine, it can be run anywhere. In 
country towns, one printer with a complete outfit can set the 
type for neighboring small offices that may send in the tape 
produced by their typewriters, which they can secure at small 
cost. In cities, every office having other composing-machines 
will want one or more Graphotypes to keep up the supply of 
type for hand composition, and large plants of casting-machines 
will be started to supply the wants of the smaller printers who 
can not afford to buy complete composing-machines. Thus the 
benefits of machine composition will be secured to offices of all 
classes. It is because the possibilities in these fields are so 
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great that the Goodson Graphotype Company is spending so 
much money to put out a perfect machine and supply the print- 
ing trade in enormous quantities at short notice. 


THE “VICTOR” PRESS. 

We call the attention of readers to the new Victor steel 
die power embossing and printing press advertised on page 
175. This machine is built in all sizes; the No. 1 shown in 
cut taking dies up to 3 by 5 inches. It is a unique, compact 
machine and is claimed to be the only entirely satisfactory 
automatic stamper on the market. The Fullard Manufactur 
ing Company, which owns the patents and builds the presses, 
is sending out a very attractive line of advertising in the 
shape of samples of work and we quote a description from 
one of the booklets. A glance at the cut will show the 
strongest points of the machine. Simplicity of construction 
and consequent ease of operation. The working parts are few 
in number and all accessible. There is no inferior work in the 
entire construction. Parts liable to wear are made of the 

















highest grades of steel, carefully machined and _ finished. 
The machine has lasting qualities that will appeal to the 
conservative purchaser. The “ Victor” is driven by a clutch, 
and can be instantly started and stopped. The inking arrange- 
ment, perfect in every detail, begins at the fountain, the roller 
of which is kept constantly revolving, thus keeping the ink 
thoroughly digested. A reciprocating carriage carrying one 
or two rollers, as may be necessary, travels to and from the 
fountain roller to the die. By means of a unique device a 
double rolling of the die is made. This is effected by gripping 
the first roller on the forward stroke and allowing it to roll 
the ink in the die on its way to the wiper. The wiper is 
entirely automatic, susceptible to micrometer adjustment, 
both as to length and pressure. It meets the die in a parallel 
plane, and wipes infinitely better than by hand, because it is 
more uniform and readily adjusted to the requirements. The 
reciprocating bed carrying the die is operated by a milled 
cam, positive in its motion, and when under the plunger locks 
automatically, thus insuring absolute register between the 
die and counter on plunger. The feed-table is open, and any 
size sheet may be fed, since there is no obstruction to avoid in 
placing paper under plunger. The operator may trip the 
plunger at will, reducing waste to a minimum. When plain 
embossing is wanted, the ink fountain can be removed in a 
second, and the bed tripped so as to remain constantly under 
plunger. The speed of the machine on the smaller die is 
only limited by the expertness of the feeder. On large dies 
1,500 per hour can readily be obtained. 


A VALUABLE SPECIALTY FOR BOOKBINDING, 

Among the many reasons that can be advanced why the 
remarkable production known in the market as MoroccoLinE 
should be generally used for bookbinding purposes, the most 
important one is that it is a twin article to real leather in 
appearance, durability and wearing qualities and is very 
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much cheaper in price. Very great improvements have been 
made, notably in the grains, colors and quality of the goods, 
within the past six months, so that today a perfected article 
is the result. Send for samples and prices to Boston Artifi- 
cial Leather Company, Walter N. Dole, general manager, 
12 East Eighteenth street, New York, and your request will 
receive prompt attention. 





THE GRAND CANON OF ARIZONA. 


In presenting examples of the art preservative THE INLAND 
PRINTER aims not alone at excellence of results but at the 
widest range in the character of the subjects, and especially 
those requiring expert and special treatment. 

Through the courtesy of the Santa Fe Route we are 


channel in the midst, which in its turn is subordinate to the 
total effect. That river channel, the profoundest depth, and 
actually more than six thousand feet below the point of view, 
is in seeming a rather insignificant trench, attracting the eye 
more by reason of its somber tone and mysterious suggestion 
than by any appreciable characteristic of a chasm. It is nearly 
five miles distant in a straight line, and its uppermost rims are 
3,000 feet beneath the observer, whose measuring capacity is 
entirely inadequate to the demand made by such magnitudes. 
One can not believe the distance to be more than a mile as the 
crow flies, before descending the wall or attempting some other 
form of actual measurement. Mere brain knowledge counts 
for little against the illusion under which the organ of vision 
is here doomed to labor. That red cliff upon your right, dark- 
ening from white to gray, yellow and brown as your glance 
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Copyright, 1899, by H. G. Peabody. 


THE GRAND CANON OF ARIZONA. 


able to give a most unusual half-tone engraving of the Grand 
Cafion of Arizona, from a copyrighted photograph, illustrating 
the remarkable results which have been attained by the pho- 
tographer and engraver. It is printed from an electrotype. 
This view can not be fully appreciated until the immensity 
of the Grand Cafion is known. The lens of the camera from 
which the engraving was made embraced nearly a thousand 
square miles of territory and contended with varying colors 
of great brilliancy. Notwithstanding, the detail has been 
preserved by the engraver with singular success. 

The tremendous chasm represented in the engraving is 
thus described by a recent writer: 

“ A cafion, truly, but not after the accepted type. An intri- 
cate system of cafions, rather, each subordinate to the river 


descends, is taller than the Washington monument. The 
Auditorium in Chicago would not cover one-half its perpen- 
dicular span. Yet it does not greatly impress you. You idly 
toss a pebble toward it, and are surprised to note how far the 
missile falls short. Subsequently you learn that the cliff is a 
good half-mile distant. If you care for an abiding sense of its 
true proportions, go over to the trail that begins beside its 
summit and clamber down to its base and back. You will 
return some hours later, and with a decided respect for a small 
Grand Cajfion cliff.” 

The Grand Cafion is reached by the Santa Fe Route in 
connection with the Santa Fe and Grand Cafion Railway 
from Williams, Arizona, and a short stage ride of eleven 
miles. The trip is a very interesting side excursion in con- 
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Three-color Plate by Carl Hentschel Ltd., 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


: ops of Three-color Printing 


. executed ona Colt’s Armory Press 


At “‘ The Printing World” Office, London, 
by GEORGE W. JONES. 


John Thomson Press Company, 
253 Broadway, New York City; 
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nection with the trans-continental tour, but is well worthy 
a journey undertaken for the sole object of becoming 
acquainted with the grandeur of the greatest and most unique 
chasm of the world. A handsomely illustrated pamphlet, 
containing a complete description of the cafion, is sent free 
on application to General Passenger Department, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 





A NEW CHALK PLATE COMPANY. 


The Chalk Plate Company is the style of a new St. Louis 
concern, which is manufacturing plates by a new formula 
and process. It also makes improved stereotyping apparatus. 
J. H. Cornelison, manager of the Hoke Engraving Plate 
Company for the last nine years, is at the head. In con- 
nection with the business, the company has opened a free 
correspondence school of illustrating and engraving. This 
should be of great advantage to beginners. Recent inventions, 
it is said, will render it possible to greatly reduce the price 
of chalk plates. 





A NEW ADJUSTABLE BINDING DEVICE. 

The accompanying illustrations show a new device on 
which patent has recently been allowed to C. H. Teets, Chi- 
cago, for binding books, such as sample books, ledgers, 
albums, etc. It is considered by those who have examined it 
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FIG. 3. 


to be one of the best on the market. It is self-locking and 
unlocking and can be easily operated. Fig. 1 shows the 
binder, which consists of two tubes, one slipping within the 
other, and being held in position by the ratchet inside. Figs. 
2 and 3 show the way the device is applied to flat-opening 
books. 





ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRINTERS. 


The George C. Towle Manufacturing Company, of Lancaster, 
Vennsylvania, make a specialty of the manufacture of slow- 
speed electric motors for running printers’ and bookbinders’ 
machinery. Upon application they will send you their illus- 
trated catalogue No. 6, free of charge. Their advertisement 
can also be seen in this issue. 


A NEW TYPE-HIGH MACHINE. 

The Reliance Rotary Planer, manufactured by Paul 
Shniedewend & Co., Chicago, is especially designed to dress 
mounted half-tones and electrotypes accurately to type-high. 
It embodies many features of importance not found in other 
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machines of its class, which facilitates rapid and uniform 
work. Blocks 12 by 18 inches, and anything smaller, can be 
dressed on this machine, and in addition to the above special 
use, it may also be used for other purposes, since the vertical 





adjustment of the disk admits of a range of work from 1% 
inches down to half type-high. The manufacturers inform 
us that they have so well succeeded in bringing out this 
machine that, although on the market but a short time, a 
number have already been sold to prominent engravers and 
electrotypers, and are in every-day practical and successful 
operation. 
OUT OF THE ORDINARY. 

When you want anything special, which will result in 
economy in production, the best firm to apply to is F. Wesel 
Manufacturing Company, 82 Fulton street, New York. In 
addition to the most complete line of printing materials in the 
world, this firm makes every machine and appliance used by 
the electrotyper, photoengraver and stereotyper, and all of 
superior merit. In these lines Wesel leads. See advertise- 
ment on page 174. 





A NEW TRIMMER, 

The American Dry Plate Company, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, is advertising in this issue a new trimmer that can not 
fail to interest photographers, photoengravers, stereotypers, 
printers and others in similar lines. It is made in eleven 





sizes, fitted with Coes’ knives, and every machine is fully 
warranted. The company would be pleased to send circular 
and prices to any one interested. 


THE BULLOCK ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


In a recent communication to the Bullock Electric Man- 
ufacturing Company, Messrs. George A. Fuller Company, 
contractors for the Broadway Chambers building, New York 
city, a model of which is exhibited at the Paris Exposition, 
state: “Your dynamo forms a prominent feature in our 
exhibit, and helped to obtain the grand prize and gold medals 
which have been awarded to this exhibit.” Descriptive and 
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iilustrated bulletins are furnished free upon request to the 
Bullock Electric Manufacturing Company, St. Paul build- 
ing, New York city. 





THE “WETTER” AGAIN. 


In competition with the world, the Wetter numbering 
machine was awarded the Grand Prix at the Paris Exposition. 
The fame of the “ Wetter” is spreading all over the world. 
The manufacturers, Wetter Numbering Machine Company, 
515 to 521 Kent avenue, Brooklyn, New York, report that 
their works are now running night and day on large orders 
for their improved Wetter typographic machine. Printers 
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trough on the opposite side, so that the operators do not get 
in each other’s way. In its operation the lowermost signature in 
sach pile is separated automatically from the signatures lying 
in the pile above, and as the machine moves the signatures are 
dropped upon a conveyor below, and are carried along from 
place to place, receiving a signature each time, until the 
gathering of the book is complete and the bunch of signa- 
tures is delivered at the end of the machine. The machine 
works equally well whether one or more of the boxes are 
full or nearly empty, as devices are arranged which regulate 
the pressure of the pile so that the separation of the lower 
signature will not affect other signatures in the pile. The 
machine really takes up no more room than a table holding a 








A TYPICAL HARVEST SCENE ON THE 











CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 


WHICH TRAVERSES THE GARDEN SPOT OF THE WORLD. 


who have use for numbering machines will serve their best 
interests by writing to the above firm for their needs. 


THE SMYTH AUTOMATIC SIGNATURE 
GATHERING MACHINE. 

In company with the inventor, Mr. Joseph E. Smyth, a 
representative of THE INLAND PriNTER recently had the oppor- 
tunity of examining the automatic signature gathering machine 
which has been in use for some months in the bindery of 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. The machine is very com- 
pact, simple, durable and practicable, and the work it is accom- 
plishing is simply marvelous. It has been tested sufficiently in 
actual use to prove.that it is an unqualified success, and the 
fact that numbers of orders from practical binders who have 
examined it are waiting for the machines now under con- 
struction, goes to show that the demand will be immediate and 
large. The built so that the signatures lie in 
boxes which hold from 150 to 300 each. 
in parallel rows, making the machine very compact, and a 
complete book is delivered at each operation of the machine. 
Power is supplied by electric motor or belt and the only atten- 
tion the machine requires is the service of a girl to keep the 


machine is 
These are arranged 


signature boxes full and an operator to remove the gathered 
books. The paper is supplied to both rows of boxes from one 


side, while the gathered work is removed from the receiving 


corresponding number of piles of signatures. When 
tioned whether the machine would folded sheets of 
different sizes, Mr. Smyth showed that the adjustment for 
this purpose could be very readily made and that less than 


ques- 
take 


five minutes was required to change from a 12mo to any other 
desired size, or vice versa. This change does not require the 
work of an expert, but can be easily done by any ordinary 
operator. As to its adaptability for different classes of work 
there is no question, as it will take paper of heavy weight and 
with enameled surface, or ordinary cheap news. Inserted, 
tipped or cut signatures can also be handled as advantageously 
work. The machine operates at a speed of from 
twenty-five to thirty books of thirteen to twenty-four signa- 


as solid 


tures each per minute, although this speed can be very easily 
increased without injury. Occupying as it does a floor space 
of but 4 by 14 feet, weighing but 2,500 pounds, having an 
adaptability for different sizes of signatures, with a speed that 
is many times that of hand gathering, with its ease of opera- 
tion and small liability to do anything but absolutely accu- 
rate work, the machine is without question one which will be 
looked upon with a great deal of favor by printers and binders 
everywhere. Besides being particularly well adapted for book 
publishers, it is equally desirable for publishers of small pam- 
phlets, catalogues, almanacs, ete., its capacity for a four-sig- 
nature pamphlet, for instance, being 90,000 to 120,000 per day. 
The statement was made in THe INLAND PrINteER a short time 
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since that no machine of this kind had been invented, but 
even at that time the machine which is now under considera- 
tion had been successfully running for quite a while. It is 
beyond the experimental stage and has been proven to be all that 
its inventor had hoped for and what publishers demand. The 
letter on page 8 is a strong endorsement, but it means every 
word it says. We predict that before long all the large estab- 
lishments will be equipped with this labor-saving machine, 
and that offices of any size doing binding will also find it 
advantageous to adopt them. 


REMOVAL OF A NEW YORK FIRM. 


3arnum & Co. have moved into their new factory at 38 
Park Place and 33 Barclay street, and have added ten more 
envelope machines to their plant. They make a specialty of 
making up watermark papers into 5, Government, 614, 634, 7, 
4 and 5 Baronials and all the odd and fancy shapes. They 
turn out 1,000,000 envelopes per day. 


DEXTER PRINTING-PRESS FEEDER. 


In this number of THE INLAND PRINTER will be found 
special double-page insert, illustrating the Dexter Automatic 
Printing-press Feeding Machine. It has been known for a 
number of years that Mr. Dexter has been taking out a large 
number of patents covering his feeding machine improve- 
ments. This, added to the reputation of the Dexter Folder 
Company of successfully accomplishing its undertakings in 
the production of “up-to-date’’ machinery, has tended to 
attract more than ordinary interest in this press feeder. It 
has also been generally known that for the past five years a 
large number of Dexter feeding machines have been in use. 
Prior to one year ago most of these feeders were operated in 
connection with folding machines. 

A large number of Dexter press feeders are being intro- 
duced both East and West. They are in successful operation, 
attached to nearly every make and style of press, although 
they are now being advertised generally for the first time. 

The Dexter Company has gone on the principle that it was 
better to “be ready and not go” than to “go and not be ready.” 
In fact, the first Dexter press feeder has been in operation for 
two years. This is precisely the course that was taken in the 
introduction of their folding machine feeder which has 
resulted so satisfactorily to both seller and purchaser. 

While the Dexter feeder retains some of the features 
common to feeding machines, it is, on the whole, “new and 
novel.” Its most important features must be seen and com- 
pared to be fully appreciated. Mr. Dexter has succeeded 
dispensing with all electrical attachments, even to the extent 
of calipering the sheets by a mechanically controlled device. 
The action of the press is positively controlled by simple 
mechanical devices that are actuated by the sheets being fed. 
Some of the special features of the Dexter feeders may be 
summed up as follows: Manner of attachment to press, 
mechanically controlled sheet caliper, mechanically controlled 
sheet throw-off. Sheets can be run down to drop-guide by 
power without running press. Feed-board entirely uncovered 
when feeder is not in use. Feeding machine connected or 
disconnected in ten minutes. Tripping impression, shifting 
belt and applying brake, done automatically by positively 
operated cams. Power for driving feeder transmitted by 
steel knuckle jointed shaft and accurately cut gears. If 
sheets do not register properly at drop-guide, press is 
automatically stopped. Piling board runs up or down quickly 
by power for reloading. Attachment that stops press before 
second sheet is advanced if sheet being delivered from impres- 
sion cylinder catches; this effectually does away with danger 
of damaged plates by clog-ups. 

The Dexter Folder Company will soon have ready for 
distribution an illustrated catalogue of feeding machines. 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for Tue INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, seach additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ‘** Situations Wanted”? department, or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the 
cther headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same whether 
one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the order 
to insure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. re- 
ceived later than the 20th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 





A BIT, and another bit two bits, 25 cents brings to. you a copy of 

my booklet on Souvenir Mailing (¢ Cards, with a set of six photograv- 
ured cards. You need it, if you’re interested. OTTO KNEY, Madison, 
Wisconsin, 


AMERICAN PRINTER, monthly, 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Publicity 
for Printers, $1. Book of 133 specimens of Job Composition, 50 

cents. Send to J. CLYDE OSWALD, 150 Nassau street, New York. 

BACK NUMBERS OF THE INLAND PRINTER We have just 
received a supply of back numbers covering from Volume XXIV to 


the present time, Ne those desiring to complete their files should write us 
at once. THE JAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





RC OK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. We have secured 

a small edition of this book, which was so popular a short time ago, 
and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, postpaid, as long as the 
books last. THE INLAND PRIN’ TE R COMP ANY, Chicago. 





CONTESTS in Typographical Arr: angement, Volume I, containing 230 

advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLanp 
PRINTER, the result of which was announced in May, 1809. Contains in 
addition to the designs, the decisions of the ae Sy and is a valuable col- 
lection for comparison and study. 4o cents. THE sAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


DECEMBER, 1899, INLAND PRINTER-—We now have a few copies 
of this number, and can supply them to parties wishing to complete 
their files, at 20 cents each. Order at once if you wish one, as the supply 


is small. THE INL AND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


DR. AWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing 

and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing complete 
instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, editor 
of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE ANL AND P RINTER COMPANY. 
ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, 
superintendent of electrotyping and stereotyping for A. N. Kellogg News- 
paper Company, Chicago, and editor Electrotyping and Stereotyping 
Department of Tite INLAND PRINTER. 150 pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 








ESTIMATING BY PERCENTAGE, by ‘Henry E. Seeman. An exposi 

tion of a method of estimating profit and expense by percentage 
which has been in successful «use several years. Reprinted from THt 
INLAND Printer. 10 cents. THE INLAND PRINTE R COMPANY. 


HOW TO IMPOSE AND MAKE UP FORMS. Clough’s Card System, 
the best yet devised; simple, handy, accurate; pocket size. 25 cents 
(silver). FREDERICK W. CLOUGH, 62 Ilungerford street, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 
MAKING READY ON JOB » by Charles Hl. Cochr ane. A 
pamphlet of 32 pages, dez hrs ‘with make- ready as applied to platen 
presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, tympan, over- 
laying "and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, etc. Sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chi- 
cago and New York. 








* PRACTICAL EMBOSSING” on a job press should be in the hands of 

every progressive printer; circulars on application. — FRANK 
A. CUNNINGHAM, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, U. S. 
PROOF-READING, a series of essays for readers and their employers, 

and for authors and editors, by I*. Horace Teall, critical proof-reader 
and editor on the Century and Standard dictionaries, and editor Proof- 
room Notes and Queries Department of Tue INLAND PRINTER. 100 pages; 
cloth, $1, postpaid, THE INL AND PRINTER COMPANY 





THE INLAND PRIN1 - CU rE AND ORN. \ME NT BOOK; new 

enlarged edition, 192 pages; over 1,600 cuts for advertisements, blot 
ters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of which you may 
need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which we will refund 
on first order for cuts amounting to $1. 





THE NINE- HOUR DAY WAGE CALCULATOR ‘Shows amount due 

for 4% hour to full week, by quarter hours, at wages ranging by quar 
ter dollars from $1 to $25 per week; thumb index: enables the required 
figure to be found instantly; bound substantially in flexible leather; will 
save its cost in a month. Price, $2.00, postpaid. INLAND P RINTER 
COMPANY. 


TYPOGRAPHIC STYLE-BOOK —All about capitalizing, ‘punctuz ating, 

abbreviating, compounding, spelling, tabular matter, make-up, and 
kindred things; 76 pages, indexed; leather, 50 cents. Specimen 7 izes or 
hooks by addressing UNIVERSITY PRINTING COMPANY, Bellevue, 
Nebraska, or your nearest typefoundry. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwz arded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 








A PRINTER can buy my complete job office at a bargain; large enough 
for newspaper; ill-health the cause of selling. J. N., RETMERS, 
Davenport, lowa, 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


BARGAIN — $500 buys a printing-plant in Denver, Colorado, doing first- 
class business. RK. M., care Y¥. M. C A., Central Dep: artment, 
Denver, Colorado. 








BOOKB INDE “RS -—— Do: you wish all, the library pepindihe ul in your State? 
Patent No. 429,889 for sale. CRAWFORD’S BINDERY, Newark, 





New Jersey. 
FOR SALE — ‘Complete job office at a_ sacrifice, for cash. <A. K. 
SCHULTZ, Box 332, College Point, New York. 





FOR S/ AL E— ‘It has to go. I have signed contract for a position and 
will have to leave in a few weeks. I offer a fine newspaper and job 

invoicing about $3,000. I have first-class business, $125 to $175 per 
month on job-work alone. Price, including subscription account and all, 
only $2,600, of which about $1,000 must be cash; abundance of time on 
the balance; may consider a lease. O 963, INLAND PRINTER. 


office, 





FOR SALE 
capital of 50,000 people; 

$17,000; established 12 years; best reasons for selling; 

unless you mean business. O 965, INLAND PRINTER. 


- Modern book and general printing establishment in lively 
bindery and stereotyping outfit; invoices 
do not write 





FOR SALE — Owing to change of management, one of the best Republi- 

can newspapers in Iowa will be sold; equipment first-class; goo 
county-seat town; rich and prosperous country; average circulation 
total business yearly, $6,000. O 951, INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE -— Failing health makes necessary the sale or 

lease of first-class and only exclusive job printing-office in good, live 
city, population 8,000; type and material nearly new; good opportunity 
for right man; price "$15,000, part cash; investigate. E. W. SWARTZ, 
Goshen, Indiana. 


2,200; 





JOB PRINTING PLANT worth $700 will be sold to quick buyer for 
$350, spot cash. For particulars address BAILEY BROS., 89 Prospect 
street, Paterson, New Jersey. 


LI ZARN TO WRITE ADV E RTISE ME NTS. “We will privately teach 

you by mail. Big demand — big future for you. Ad. writers earn 
$30 to $60 per week. Send for prospectus. PAGE-DAVIS ADVERTIS- 
ING SCHOOL, 913 Medinah Temple, Chicago. 








MODERN PHOTOENGRAVING PLANT, good location; if desired, 
will sell on monthly payments to suit purchaser. O 960, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


~ Only dz ily i in town of 6,000 in 
oO 952, INLAND PRINTER. 


NE WSP AP E R AND JOB OF F ICE - 
Indian Territory; equipment all new. 
NEWSPAPER AND JOB 
weekly; prosperous and thickly settled community; 
earth; present proprietor has other business needing his attention; 
$6,000. O 1000, INLAND PRINTER. 


OFFICE — Son eee & Sheek a; daily and 
finest climate on 
price, 





oP PORTU NITY for prz srachat printer Say business ability as office man 
and manager to take cash and working interest in established business 


worth $20,000; one of best cities of South. O 697, INLAND P RINTER. 


PLANT at 


fine business; 


of change; 
843, INLAND 


account 
O 


half value on 


Pi LOTOENGRAVING 
now running. 


great chance for 
PRINTER. 


P HOTOE NG R AV ING PL AN T S, machinery, material, bought, sold and 
exchanged. ENGRAVERS’ EXCHANGE, 1829 Fifth avenue, Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 





PRACTICAL PROCESS ENGR AVE R with business ability can_secure 
an interest in a prosperous photoengraving establishment in Boston, 

Massachusetts; small capital desirable but not essential, as the man is 

wanted more than the money. O 948, INLAND PRINTER. 

PRIN’ TE RS in or near New York city not having enough work to run 
their presses to their full capacity, can find large and continual book- 

work to keep their plant going. Address ‘‘ BOOKS,” Printers’ Ink, 10 

Spruce street, New York 


SPLENDID JOB cae 
ing jobber, seis -inch paper-cutter, 
bargain. PRESSPRICH & RINNE R, 





for ‘sale, almost ‘entirely new; 10 by 15 Gold- 
10-inch perforator, ete.; sold at a 
Port Huron, Michigan. 


FOR SALE. 


Letters in reply to “these advertisements will be ‘forw: arded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





FOR SALE Router, good as new; price $100 cash if taken immediately. 


O 984, INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE 


bargain; 


. Simplex typesetter, 8-point type, nearly new; easy terms; 
" speak quick. O 994, INLAND Printer. 





FOR Si ALE — 6-horse-power Baxter engine a boiler, Gppnnell stitcher, 
Stonemetz point folder, gilding press, 12 reams green gold vein mar- 
ble paper; ‘‘ dirt cheap.” O 682, INLAND PRINTER. 


FOUR SMYTHE BOOK-SEWING MACHINES in Ar _ condition. 
Address J. D. MALLORY, 22 Light street, Baltimore, Maryland. 








Gordon, 10 by 15; Donnell stitcher, Stone- 
cutter, imposing stones, pressing press. 
Philadelphia. 


HOE CYLINDER, 27 by 33; 
metz folder, Sanborn lever 
SPRAGUE, 630 Filbert street, 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 








GOSS web perfecting press, 4 and 8 page, 6, 7 and 8 column; Cottrell 

2-revolution, bed 3514 by 52, 4-roller, front delivery; Campbell pony, 
2-revolution, bed 23 by 28, Foggy Hoe pony drum, bed 23 by 28, tape- 
less; Cottrell drum, bed 34 by 52, tapeless; Campbell, country, 32 by 46, 
other sizes; job presses in all sizes ; folding machines for book, news- 
paper and periodical work, 4, 8, 16 and 32-page, with and without cover 
attachments; Economic feeders for folding machines; wire stitching 
machines to stitch from Y% to 134 thickness; surplus machinery pur- 
chased and taken in trade. RICHARD PRE STON, 45 Pearl street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
















HELP WANTED. 















Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


AD. W RITING A AND DE SIG NING t saute by moan Sonne corre- 
spondence methods; a stamp for the story. AMERICAN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 



















ALL-AROUND MAN for “a half-tone plant; practical experience in all 
departments necessary. O. Box 205, Duluth, Minnesota. 










AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY is offered by a large printing-ink 

concern to a man of ability and experience in their line of business 
who can command a large New York city trade; no others need apply. 
O 992, INLAND PRINTER. 


BY HIGH-CLASS EASTERN MONTHLY PUBLICATION pare up-to- 
date, sober job compositor, capable of doing fine work; must thor- 
oughly understand advertising display and take special interest in the 
setting of advertisements; good salary and permanent situation for right 
man; send references and samples of work. S 944, INLAND PRINTER. 


















C. AP. ABL E SOL ICI TOR or up-to- date jobber wanted by thoroughly ‘estab- 

lished high-class publishing and job printing house in eastern Penn- 
sylvania; must know how to estimate; $10,000 to $12,000 business 
yearly; $2,000 to $3,000 cash required; opportunity given to acquire half 
interest; $20,000 invested; elegant opportunity for the right man. 
O 947, Intanp PRtnTeER. 


DRAWING AND ENGRAVING — Special mail courses in allied arts of 
illustration; simplest processes; particulars, stamp. AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


























ELECTROTYPE FINISHER, capable of havin high-grade work; 
must be steady and reliable; good, permanent position to right man; 
state experience in full and salary expected. O 949, INLAND PRINTER. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR; one fully competent to take care of machine 
and get best possible results in office running one machine; state sal- 
ary expected; apply at once. O 982, INLAND PRINTER. 





















PRESSMAN — First-class on half-tone, cut, color and general commer- 
cial work; experienced and reliable man only; reference. THE 
ALVORD-PETERS CO., Sandusky, Ohio. 








must mieten Saleanee ‘tolows, move in 


PRESSM: AN — Trade: eae 
O 988, New York Office INLAND 


headings, blanks, etc., to register. 
PRINTER. 










PRE SSMAN- LINOTYPE M ACH INIST ¢ to ‘tok aus tee job office 

plant; state experience, age, and to whom references can be made; 
if not up to date don’t answer; state wages. Address A. W. W., The 
Sun office, Baltimore, Maryland. 













PRINTERS should learn to write advertisements and earn from $100 a 

month to $100 a week; we teach this business thoroughly by mail; 
good prospects; big demand; information free. PAGE-DAVIS CORRE- 
SPONDE NCE SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 12 Medinah Temple, 
Chicago. 

















and foreman for weekly newspaper in 


WANTED —-A good job printer 
no bummers wanted; send sam- 


healthy West Texas town of 6,000; 
O 945, INLAND PRINTER. 






ples. 











WANTED —A steady, reliable nat batting advertising ‘solicitor; work 
the year around. Address the SALEM DAILY NEWS , Salem, Ohio. 















WANTED —A thoroughly competent superintendent for a modern litho- 

graphing, printing and blank-book establishment; must be temperate 
and have the proper push and energy. DORSEY PRINTING COM- . 
PANY, Dallas, Texas. 













WANTED —An engraver conversant with flour-bag work; should be 

competent to make original designs on either wood or metal; a good 
place for the right man; with application give references and state wages 
expected. O 969, INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTE D —An experienced foreman for ry composing-room; 







must an 
















capable of getting best results for least expense; reference. THE 
ALVORD-PETERS CO., Sandusky, Ohio. 
WANTED — Electrotype molder for high-class job-work; permanent 





position for reliable and competent man; give full particulars as to 


experience. P 949, INLAND PRINTER. 









WANTED — First- ane experienced orintion: ink salesman who has tale 
lished trade; salary or commission, with opportunity of buying stock 











I 


THE BLACKHALL MFG. COc¢c, 


MBOSSINC MACHINE 


Xx STEEL DIE-: 





12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N. Y- 


in the company if the right man. O 787, INLAND PRINTER. 
Operated by steam-power. P H $ 
Takes dies up to 2x4 inches. rice 9 I 9 OOO 
We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 
bossing for the trade. 
We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 


Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 





ca 
























WANTED —Two all-around job printers; permanent situation for com- 
petent man; wages $12 per week. THE ARGUS & PATRIOT CO., 
Montpelier, Vermont. 





ee MAN learn illustrating by correspondence FREE. Tuition pay- 
e 60 days after position is secured paying $13 a week. CORRE 


SPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Ar -PHOTOENGRAV ER, experienced and reliable, desires making a a 

change; one who has had wide experience in managing plant, and a 
thoroughly up-to-date half-tone photographer; also practical in the various 
other branches. O 967, INLAND PRINTER. 


ALL-AROUND JOB PRINTER, capable of taking charge of medium- 
size office; employed at present. S 918, INLAND PRINTER. 








ARE you in need of a foreman for your composing-room? Address care 
Mr. Harold, 133 Davenport, New Haven, Connecticut. 


ARTISTIC PRINTER, 20 years’ experience, age 37, wants foremanship 
of good news or job office; now employed, but ability exceeds present 
salary; would lease job plant. O 976, INLAND PRINTER. 





BY PRESSMAN of 16 years’ experience on all classes of work; can take 
charge; good reference. O 946, INLAND PRINTER. 





CAN do half-tone and zine etching; would like a position. O 998, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


COMPETENT HALF-TONE OPERATOR and etcher desires change. 
O 999, INLAND PRINTER. 











CYLINDER PRE SSM: AN desires steady position in a "small city. 
H. VASSAR, 64 Himrod street, Brooklyn, New York. 





FIRST-CLASS PRINTER —Artistic job, pressman, folder, typesetter; 
best references. O 1002, INLAND PRINTER. 





FOREMAN — Large experience as foreman on high-grade work, com- 
petent, good manager; desire change of climate. S 927, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


FOREMAN OF PRESSROOM desires position; am a Mason, strictly 

temperate, thoroughly reliable, expert critic; best of references; 
ee workman; late of THe INLAND Printer. O 950, INLAND 
*RINTER, 


HALF-TONE FINISHER AND ENGRAVER desires steady position; 
illustrated paper preferred. O 980, INLAND PRINTER. 








HALF- TONE PHOTOGR: APHER, with experience in all other depart- 
ments, including three-color; competent to take charge. O 605, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 









POSITION OF TRUST —Young, energetic business man (Christian), 32 

years old, married, for a long time leading partner of one of the old- 
est continental houses in the printing line, possessing a good knowledge 
of all graphic proceedings and experienced in exporting (especially for the 
English and South American markets), speaking E nglish, Spanish, French 
and German fluently, knowing all technical expressions in those lan- 
guages, able to organize, good appearance, able to represent; advertiser 
wants leading position as manager or representative with a printing-press 
factory or printing-ink factory, or foundry, etc. Write to I. O., 7565, 
care Rudolf Moses, Berlin, S.-W., Germany. 





PRESSMAN — Half-tone, color, and art; formerly with calendar print- 
ing-house as foreman; references and samples. O 962, INLAND 
PRINTER. 





PRESSMAN of ability desires change; now in charge of large pressroom 

in Ohio; practical on high-grade half-tone, catalogue, magazine and 
commercial work; union man; sober and rapid; place must be steady. 
O 823, INLAND PRINTER. 


PRESSMAN-FOREMAN wants to change; first-class on half-tone, cata- 
logue, job and color work; twelve years foreman. S 811, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


PRINTE R — Exceptional experience, push and executive ability, thor- 

oughly intimate with every kind of work, used to handling large 
forces, wants superintendency or foremanship large composing-room. 
O 654, INLAND PRINTER. 





PRIN TE RS’ DESIG :NE R, general job, book and catalogue work, can also 
<eep books, wishes steady pesition. O 989, INLAND PRINTER. 


RULER, finisher and forwarder w ants pos sition as foreman; sober, indus- 
trious, first-class, several years’ experience as foreman. O 973, 

INLAND Prater. 

SITUATION W ANTE D by a pressman of 17 years’ experience in all 
classes of work in Chicago; best of reference; would like to pur- 

chase interest in good office. O 9415 INLAND PRINTER. 





SITUATION WANTED by careful and experienced nila ider, in the 
fest, Colorado preferred; is a practical printer, 26 years in Chi- 
cago; good references. O 964, INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATION WANTED — By first-class zine etcher, also experienced 
router. O 940, INLAND PRINTER. 

SITUATION WANTED — T hecspeniatity re li ible oie in, stric tly temper- 
ate, hard worker, practical, good manager; reasonable wages. O 827, 

INLAND PRINTER. 








SOBER, reliable, cemigahenls job printer ond ad. man desires position in 
large country town; capable to take charge of small office, competent 
city editor. O 970, INLAND PRINTER. 





HALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER with highest testimonials for turning 
ovt high-grade half-tone work, 12 years experience with the best and 

largest firms of the gee will be open for position October 1; strictly 

temperate and reliable. O 627, INLAND PRINTER. 

IF you want a competent office assistant who understands advertising, 
buying, selling, collecting, and general office management, address 

O 987, INLAND PRINTER. 








JOB COMPOSITOR —Two-thirder wishes position in Greater New York; 
recommendations. O 968, INLAND PRINTER. 





LINOTYPE — Position by female operator; four years’ experience; set 
English or German with equal ease; reference. A. HENNINGER, 
53 Morton street, Albany, New York. 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST — Many years’ experience. cy 901, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIS T, ‘take charge of 5 machines, make-up, ‘correct 
galleys. G. GRIFFIS, 8 Roach street, Dersbeues, Massachusetts. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR-M: ACHINIST desires situation; thoroughly 
competent in both branches. O 831, INLAND PRINTER. 














MACHINIST — Book or news; long experience and “~~ on compe- 
: tent; New York city preferred; union man. O 972, INLAND 
RINTER. 





OFFICE MANAGER wants position; 11 years’ experience, thoroughly 

understands practical end, accurate in estimating, careful in superin- 
tendency, accustomed to buying; could act as superintendent or foreman. 
O 985, INLAND PRINTER. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST desires situation, Linotype; 5 years’ experi- 
ence, good operator and machinist; East preferred. W. R. F., 214 
Second avenue, New York city. 








PHOTOENGRAVER -— Expert operator, 15 years’ experience, wants 
position as operator, superintendent, or interest in business. O 1003, 
INLAND PRINTER. 





PRESSMAN desires change; cylinder or platen presses, half-tone or 
commercial work. O 961, INLAND PRINTER. 





STOCK MAN and paper cutter of ten years’ experience desires a perma- 
nent situation. O 959, INLAND PRINTER. 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires a 
position; sober and industrious. O 981, INLAND PRINTER. 


TO PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS —I want to contract with 

some large concern to establish it in the manufacture of playing 
cards, with the technical and commercial parts of which | am thoroughly 
familiar; I can make the goods and find the market; I am also thor- 
oughly familiar with label and color printing, and can command a good 
share of this trade. O 957, INLAND PRINTER. 





WANTED —A position as Mergenthaler machinist; thoroughly experi- 
enced and reliable; open office. Address MACHINIST, 143 Eighth 
avenue, New York city. 





WANTED — Position re P first-class line and half-tone photographer; best 
of references. O 958, INLAND PRINTER. 


W. AN TE D — Position by Linotype machinist of unquestioned ability; 
thoroughly understands the economical and systematic production of 
Linotype matter. S 933, INLAND PRINTER. 


YOUNG MAN having served three years in weekly printing-office desires 

to work under instructions in job or ad. department of large printing 
establishment where he may become thorough in first-class job-work; 
steady and reliable; employed at present, but will change immediately. 
O 954, INLAND PRINTER. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTE D —To sor a Republican weekly paper, Illinois or East; $3,000 
or less. O 766, INLAND PRINTER. 

WANTED —To buy small-size paper-plating machine; or, have calender 
machine to exchangee MEYERCORD COMPANY, Chamber of 

Commerce, Chicago. 

WE WANT to buy a good secondhand esis a camera about 17 by 20, and 
a focusing electric lamp. PERKINS BROS. CO., Sioux City, Iowa. 








THE LATEST IMPROVED AND 
BEST OF PLATEN PRESSES. 


HANDLED BY ALL DEALERS. 





THE 


UNIVERSAL PRESS 


MERRITT GALLY 


INVENTOR AND SOLE PROPRIETOR 
130 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


So.ip as a SPECIALTY apy att 
BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN 
Type FounpEeRs Co. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


which prints direct from 
work see insert 
Boston, Mass. 

in union class; a_ better 


Address W eg 


THAT NEW TYPEWRITER TYPE 
and perfectly imitates genuine typewriter 


Particulars of TYPEWRITER TYPE CO., 
LINOTYPE 


write for circular. 


ABOUT 
face 
May issue. 
A CH ANCE TO LEARN THE 
course than heretofore offered; 


INGTON LINOTYPE CLASS, 636 G street, N. W., Washington, D: 

A: COL D PROCESS STE RE OTYP ING OU TE IT, $13.50 and up, saves 
type from unnecessary wear. No heating of type. White-on-black 

and granotype engraving methods, both for $2.50. Booklet and specimens 

for stamps. HENRY KATIRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 

ANYBODY CAN MAKE ’TS with our simple transferring and etch- 
ing process. Nice sod jc prints, drawings or photos, are easily 


and quickly made by the unskilful, on common sheet zine. Price of proc- 


any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars 








ess, $1. All material costs, at . 

for stamp. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Indiana, l re, 

( ‘HALK PL ATES ~RECOATE ED, one-third cent per square inch; no 
infringen ment of patent. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





RS “AND P RIN’ T ERS would do awell to lool: into the merits of 

Superior E an se an gutta The finest composition in the mar- 
ket. Hard as ste er wears out. $1 per pound. SUPERIOR 
EMBOSSING (€ ONE Osi T ION CO., 322 North Third st., Camden, N. J 





E MBOSS 








JOUNSON PROCESS of padding stationery, and J. P. Padding Glue, 
excel everything; Eclipse Padding Glue comes next; price, 15 cents 

a pound. BURRAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, New York. 

PIHOTOENGRAVING PLANTS, machinery, material, bought, sold and 
exchanged. ENGRAVERS’ EXCHANGE, 1829 Fifth avenue, Pitts- 

burg, Pennsylvania. 

STE REOTYPING PAPER (pr ery ready to use, best and cheapest, 
manufactured by F. SCHREINER, Plainfield, N. J. Sample free. 

STOCK CUTS for advertising any business. If you are interested send 
for catalogues. BARNES-C ROSBY COMPANY, Fifth avenue and 

Washington street, Chicago. 

THE JOHNSON PROCESS PADDING GLUE is the only original and 
satisfactory for padding stationery. Eclipse glue is next grade. 15 


New York. 
IMP ROV ED | D “T” GAUGE 


EG GL. ESTON’S J 
fh parva = DINS, assorted, " cents per dozen; sample set of 
. 3,10 ) cents. EGGLESTON MFG. CO., Minneap- 


olis, Minnesota. 


cents per pound, 5-pound cans. B. APPLEB AU M CO., 








“IT CAN’T BE BEAT!” 


That’s what a prominent New York printer says of R. R. B. Padding 


Glue. Numerous others say equally nice things about it, but I haven’t the 
room to give them all. A trial will convince you that they are good 


judges. Made by ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35 Frankfort street, New York. 
ILLUSTRATIONS Our Cut Catalogue (four parts) 

* represents the best collection 

of Half-Tone and Line Cuts for advertising and illustrating 
purposes 7 the world. Hundreds of subjects—all alive and 
up-to-date. All four parts, postage paid, 20c. (refunded). 
SPATULA PUB. CO., 174 India Street, Boston, Mass. 











SHAFTING, PULLEYS, GEARING, CLUTCHES, 


ROPE rest LINK-BEL’ ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS, ETC. 
ALOGUE UPON APPLICATION 
LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., Engineers, Founders, Machinists, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 












NOT IN THE TRUST. 


BRASS TYPE 


- MISSOURI BRASS TYPE F’DRY CO. .... 
* Howard and 22d Sts......St. Louis, Mo. °*¢e 
your CIRCULATION 


INCREASE your LINER “‘ADS”’ 


6-hole Coin Cards, 100, postpaid, 75c.; 1,000, any printing, 
$4.00; 12 for 10c.; Oneshole, $3.00. In larger quantities, 
either style Card furnished at a large discount from _ 
prices. Stationers’ Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich 

















CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Winter Rollers | 







WE MAKE We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 

THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 

BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 
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THERE ARE NOW IN USE OVER 


234,000 
LENSES 


Manufactured by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


This enormous number represents only 
Bausch and Lomb-Zeiss Anastigmat, 
Rapid Universal, Alvan G. Clark, 
Rapid Rectilinear, Portrait and Wide- 
Angle Lenses, and does not include 
the millions of simpler Photographic 
Lenses produced. The 


POPULAR VERDICT 


as expressed by actual purchase and 
use, is that our Lenses are practically 


WITHOUT A RIVAL 
Our products are obtainable from 


ALL DEALERS 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


CHICAGO: 
State and Washington Sts. 





New York City: 
Broadway and 25th Street. 





We know you need it. TRY IT. It will cost you 
nothing if you are not satisfied with it. 


Common Sense Device—accurate, 

L reliable, simple and durable— 

the invention of a practical 

printer. Greatest time-saver and 

most needed appliance ever at- 
tached to a press. 

The Guides can be set in the 
fraction of a minute. Packing 
can be changed without danger 
of displacing pins. Same 
tympan can be used over and 
over again. A set will outlast 
a new press. Twenty days’ 

a =) trial given, and if not entirely 
— satisfactory, you return the 
gauge. No pay before trial. 



















Nou CANT 
AFFORD TO BE 
WATHOUT Wt. 









= 








The ‘McGinty Combined Newspaper File and Binder 
(PATENTED) — Aa. 


——-,- 22. 
EST EVER 
MADE ... 
convenient, 
cheap. Will last 
a lifetime. It 
files and binds, — 
newspapers, let- 
ters, way-bills, manifests, etc. To newspaper viable it is inv valuable. 


It files papers ‘consecutively. page by page, in book form. Send for circu- 
lars and price lists. Manufactured and for sale only by 


McGINTY PAPER FILE & FEED GAUGE CO., Doylestown, Pa., U.S.A. 

















THE 


Olds Gasoline Engine 


is a simple, well-made and very economi- 
cal power. Ithasnocomplications. One 
to 50 H.-P., stationary. Small sizes, self- 
contained, 4%, 8 and 15 H.-P. mounted 
engines. Two to 30 H.-P. Marine. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 
FACTORIES, Lansing and Detroit. 1310 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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WHY sient (VY 
ENGRAVE |\\ 

‘* for the best Stationers 
% in the United States? 


_ Because it is quality not quantity 

with us. .. We Engrave Visiting 

Cards, Wedding Invitations and 
Announcements, Reception, At Home Cards, 
and all kinds of Social and Business Stationery. 


One of our Specialties is to stamp any one or two letter 
monogram from stock dies, of which we have five different 
styles. You can furnish your own paper, or we will furnish it / 
for you. Prices and samples cheerfully furnished. 
DITTMAR ENGRAVING .CO. 
814 Walnut St. Philadeiphia. 




















A CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE BURIAL OF THE @PPRENTICE 


The Errors of Trades-unionism; The New Union; The Shorter Workday and Other Essays 
By HENRY W. CHEROUNY. 
Price, 25c. Five and more copies, 15c. each. 


“A book which will rank high among the practical writings upon the 
labor question.’’— 7%e Catholic News. 

“A keen sympathy with the laborer is continually apparent.”’—Pudlic 
Opinion. 

‘Mr. Cherouny writes with a prophet’s ardor of conviction. . . We 
have found in his book and between the lines of it, an unexpected pleasure 
and instruction."’— 7he Churchman. 

“The ideas and suggestions are forcibly and readily presented. . . It 
would contribute to a better understanding and aid to bring about better 
and more hopeful conditions.’’—Christian Intelligencer. 

‘The strength of the work is its truth.”"—New }ork Staats Zettung. 


JAPAN VELLUM 


Japanese Imitation Leather. 


Ly ™| LIONEL MOSES, Importer, 
66-68 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


Another Long-Felt @ant Filled 


WITH 
Hoerner’s Little Wonder Sharpener 


for whetting or sharpening paper cutter knives 
without removing them from the machine. For all 
kinds of cutters, large or small. Saves time, trouble 
and money. Avoids danger, never becomes uneven, and always preserves 
a true edge. It’s asuccess. Get one and convince yourself. Price, $3.00. 
Cash with order, only $2.85. By mail, 30 cents extra. Descriptive circu- 
lar and testimonials on application. For sale by typefounders and 
dealers, or by the inventor. 


J. S. HOERNER, Highland, Illinois, 











4 bf Used and recommended by 
von § oee8e @ the leading Electrotypers 
of the world. 

Diff kind fe 
| @ ctrot in different = a 
yp g For moulding and polishing. 

4 JOSEPH DIXON 
rap ite === = CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





r|UST WHAT YOU NEED! 








Send for Samples of our 


Egg-Shell Finish 


For fine Pamphlets, Circulars, etc. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 
273, 275 AND 277 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


© ) 

















ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING (6. 


(R.4 & PINE STS. ST LOUIS. Me 





“won Photo-Engraving 


Contains practical instructions for producing photo-engraved plates 
in relief line and half-tone, with a chapter on three-color half-tone work 
and appendix with numerous recipes. 

Three-color half-tone frontispiece, with progressive sheets of each 
color. Fully illustrated in line and half-tone. A concise and practical 
work. 184 pages; cloth bound. Price, $2.00 net, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CoO., 


116 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





roof-Reading 





A SERIES OF ESSAYS FOR READERS 
AND THEIR EMPLOYERS, 
¥ | AND FOR AUTHORS AND EDITORS. 
% By F. HORACE TEALL, 


Critical Proof-Reader and Editor on the Century 
and Standard Dictionaries; also Editor Proof- 
room Notes and Queries Department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


100 PAGES. CLOTH, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


~ THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 Nassau Street, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


“ PRESSWORK.” 


d MANUAL of practice for printing-pressmen and pressroom appren- 

















tices. By Wm. J. Kelly. The only complete and authentic work on 

the subject ever published. This work is a comprehensive treatise on 

presswork, reprinted from a series of articles which appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, carefully revised and corrected by the author. Its chap- 
ters include: At Hand Press— Making Ready— Methods of Apply ing 
Underlays— Underlaying Small and Large Sections— The Cut-out U nder- 
lay — Preliminaries to Overlaying — Packing the Cylinder — Modifications in 
Hard Packing— Amending the Make-up of Tympans—Tympan for Quick 
Jobwork — Tympans for Newspaper Work — Overlaiyng — Preparations | Nec- 
essary to Making Overlays — Opinions on Ov erlaying Compared Summary 
of Useful Hints—Inks. Full cloth; 96 pages; $1.50. 


. 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 116 Nassau St., New York. 


Bound Volumes “land 


AT LESS THAN COST. 


Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887 ; Volume 
XV, April, 1895, to September, 1895; Volume XVII, April, 
1896, to September, 1896. 

3 s i 
$1.00 Each fsysparsion tet 
The information in these books is worth many times the price, which 
does not cover cost of binding. Order early if you wish to secure one. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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Not the Location. 


“Uncle Mose,” said the white man, “I want to cross the river, but I hain’t got no money.” 
Uncle Mose scratched his head. ‘Doan’ you got no money ’t all,” he queried. 


“No,” said the wayfaring stranger, “I haven’t even a nickel.” 
“But it don’t cost you but three cents,” insisted Uncle Mose, “ter cross the ferry.” 


“T know,” said the white man, “but I haven’t got the three cents.” 
Uncle Mose was ina quandary. “Boss,” he said, “I tole you what. "Er man what ain’t got 


three cents am jes’ as well off on dis side ob de river as on t’other.”’ 


As arule, a man who isn’t making money believes his trouble is due to his location. 
He thinks of moving. The other side of the river looks more prosperous. 

But it’s a big mistake. There is no good location in which to run an out-of-date printing 
press. But with a New Series Cottrell, a printer is eligible to any location, and he is equipped 
for making money there. And a New Series Cottrell costs much less than a removal. 

Many printers today, who are not getting ahead as they desire, imagine that the success 
of the competitor who is doing a big business up the street is due entirely to his location; 
whereas, in many such cases, it is due to the fact that he is equipped with a New Cottrell, 
and is able to turn out more work at a bigger profit than his competitors. 

If your printing business is not as profitable as it should be, write us about it. It’s our 


business to make printing business profitable. 


C. B. Cottreli & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFC CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


201-207 SOUTH CANAL ST. 


CHICAGO. 
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Goerz Double Anastigmat Lenses 

















Unsurpassed for Line and Half-Tone Processes. 
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HE above is printed from a block obtained by direct contact of the original 

negative, which was made with a No. 4 Genuine Goerz Double Anastig- 

mat, 9%-inch focus, full opening. The negative being so perfect, of course got 

broken —only the finest negatives will break. There is a great deal of startling 

information about Goerz Lenses to be had by applying to rival manufacturers, 
but when you want to do the best work possible, apply to 








C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
52 EAST UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 











For INFORMATION and FACTS concerning the DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT. 
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ODD SIZES 


MADE QUICKLY 
AT LOWEST 


PRICES 
YOU WANT. 





NOT IN THE TRUST. 


ARE GOOD ENVELOPES—NONE BETTER. 
OUR PRICES AND SAMPLES ALWAYS 
INTEREST THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN 
BUYING ELSEWHERE. TELL US WHAT 


BUFFALO ENVELOPE CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


BUFFALO ENVELOPES 


REGULAR 


COMMERCIAL 
AND OFFICIAL 
SIZES IN STOCK 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


1, PNRABOL MFG. Co. 


Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


155:WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


SPHINX PAD CEMENT—Does not get sticky on the pad in damp 
weather, nor adhere to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and 
stronger than other brands. Colors are fast and brilliant —red, green, 
blue and white. 


ARABOL PADDING COMPOSITION—The best solidified composi- 
tion on the market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to 
preserve a uniform thickness. Remelts readily. Does not string. 


PRESSMAN’S FRIEND—The ideal paste for the pressroom. Keeps 
soft in the pail and contains no lumps to disturb the packing and batter 
the type. Does not swell the packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used 
for backing pamphlets. 


THE ROSERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 
















For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER Sr. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 





PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


James White G&G Co. 


PAPER DEALERS 


COVER 
An BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


T= MORTON LOCK-UP 























The QUICKEST, SAFEST and MOST COMPLETE LOCK-UP 
made. All in One Piece. 


Nineteen Regular Lengths —3 inches to 22% inches. 





An Iron Side-Stick with broad bearings, true and square, 

attached to the best machine-finished Steel Quoins. 
RIGID, DIRECT, QUICK, SECURE. 

Place directly against type, putting furniture (if required) pipette 
chase and quoins. Give key a half-turn and the work is done. No skew 
or spring, no waste of time or patience, and NO QUOIN CAN DROP Sur 
through carelessness, if any one has sufficient bearing. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
THE WICKERSHAM QUOIN COMPANY, 
Send for Price List. 174 Fort Hill Square, BOSTON, MASS. 











ae 





.-COVER PAPERS. 9 


4 











Illinois Paper Company 
181 Monroe Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





..BOOK PAPERS... Sym 


_s 

















PIONEER OF 


Gauge 
Pins 


TO THE WORLD! 
BEST, FIRST AND LATEST. 
Feed Guides 
Gripper Fingers 
Attachments 


FOR THE JOB PRESS. 


Ask your dealer for them 
or send to 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 

















Inventor, Patentee, Manufacturer, 


No. 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 





INLAND PRINTER. 
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‘ >] 
Printers CHAMPLIN & SMITH 
PRINTING, BINDING 
PAPER-BOX MAKING 
Rollers MACHINERY:»» SUPPLIES 
Made by Chicago Roller Co. for Ce ey oe 


SUMMER USE give better|]| BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 
satisfaction than other makes. grins Aa 


“NEW RIBBON-FACE TYPE” 
O RDE R NOW ! Ink and Ribbons to match 


carried in stock 














Western Branch 


CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY, SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. 


Manufacturers 


Fine Printing Inks and Dry Colors 


86 and 88 Market Street, 
CH ICAGO eo e e Long-Distance Telephone, 
Main 2926. 


A FULL LINE CARRIED IN STOCK 








CHAMPLIN & SMITH 


324 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


We make a specialty of Out-of-Chicago Orders and 
TELEPHONE, 1212 HARRISON 


can fill these promptly and satisfactorily. 
Write us; we desire to get acquainted with you. 


The Peerless Perforator 


T is distinguished for rapidity and per- 
fection of its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high rate of speed, 
and is adjustable to a wide range in the 
thickness of the stock it will perforate. 
































SELLING AGENTS: 


E. C. FULLER & CO., . . . New York, N.Y. 
GANE BROS. &CO., .. . . . Chicago, IIl. 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, , a _ 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 

THE J. L. MORRISON CO.,. . ‘Toronto, Ont. 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, . . London, Eng. 
W.C. HORNE & SONS, Lrtp., . oe _ 
JOHN HADDON &CO., .. . o se 
S. KOCHANSKI, .. . . . Berlin, Germany. 
MIDDOWS BROS., .. . . Sydney, N.S.W. 
LOUIS L. LOMER,. . . Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 
FRED. STIELTJES & CO., Amsterdam, Holland. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. G. Burton’s Son 


42 to 48 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 





E. C. FULLER & CO, # #4 #4 28 Reade Street # # # NEW YQRK, N. Y. # # # Sole Eastern Agents 
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For Printers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Linotypers 













‘*The perfect, 
up-to-date 
proof press.’’ 






Self-Inking, Self-Feeding Proof Press. 


Made in 4 sizes; also to print flat paper. Rapid, 
P perfect results. 





nn 


tilt 












PRINTERS’ SAW TABLE. 
Without Shoot Board and Plane........... $70.00 
With e? al seer eaens BOGOD 


“More than saves its cost annually 
in large offices.”’ 


Wesel 
guarantees 
these 

stitchers. 





SUCCESS WIRE STITCHERS. 


No. 1. Capacity ,4-inch, lever....---.--.--- $40.00 
No. 2. “i fs-inch, treadle............ 65.00 
The No. 2 is a heavier machine. 











WESEL RADIAL-ARM ROUTER. 


Superior to all. 














WESEL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SAW TABLE. 


We also make Electro and: Stereo Saw Tables. 







**Wesel quality 
means the 
best quality.’’ 


WESEL ENGRAVERS’ HAND PRESS. 


We make two sizes. 













WESEL 
LINOTYPE METAL 
FURNACES. 








Pe nn | fl 

P| | 
Os } ] 
wT e 


NG i AS ZO0KBES COR, ssn oicwceuwssesdsncenas $ 22.00 
No. B. 250 ** gas andcoal. ... 40.00 
NO sO RD 0 5 i apo sieseisiea wales saseio-tas 82.50 
DS ANN PRS Serpcciis tisweasesesion.s 110.00 


For sale by typefounders. 


Hundreds in use. 





WESEL INGOT CASTING MOULDS. 
From $4.50 to $85.00. 


COME Roe 


WESEL SAW AND TRIMMER COMBINED. 


Perfect in principle and construction. 











F. WESEL MFG. CO. 82:84 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 





Agents in Great Britain: PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd., 15 Tudor Street, LONDON, E. C. 


Make a complete line of machinery and appliances for photo-engravers, stereotypers and electro- 
typers, and the most varied line of printing materials of superior manufacture in the world. 
Separate catalogues for each branch of business sent on application. 
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THE “VICTOR” STEEL DIE POWER 
EMBOSSING AND PRINTING PRESS 


THE ONLY ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY PRESS OF ITS KIND IN THE MARKET TODAY 


es 


a a ord 

















E take pleasure in introducing this 
machine to the trade through the 

medium of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
. The ‘‘Victor’’ is eminently worthy of 
=F \ / the careful consideration of engravers, 
“A stampers and the job trade generally 
who cater to the elite trade with the 
production of high-grade work. It has 
all the advantages of the hand-power 
machines, with the speed of job machines. 
See article elsewhere in this issue. 






































WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND 
FULL INFORMATION. 
























THE VICTOR. 






2 | The Fullard Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Over all dimensions, 3 ft. 11 in. x 5 ft. 624 and 626 Filbert Street, # # # # PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 








The “ACME” Self-Clamping Cutter | 


“THE highest praise of the 

Acme Cutter has been 
received from those who 
have used several of them 
a good many years. 












Let us send you 
- iota mae ay “ testimonials } 
een = £7 S\\ a a and references. 












All Sizes. 
28 in. to 72 in. in width. 













The 
} Child AcmeCutter 


and Press Co. 


| 33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
->BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 






















NEW YORK OFFICE, 
12 Reade Street. 


oO. C. A. CHILD, Manager. 
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Tl HIS cut was made on a Crown Engraving Plate for a London, 
ms) England, daily paper. It takes only twenty minutes from the 
time the artist commences work to produce a finished stereotype, 
ready for the form, and the total cost to the newspaper is not over 
10 cents. This is the only process by which small newspapers can 
be illustrated. The work is all done in your own office without 
outside assistance. No expensive plant is required. Any artist 
can do the work without previous training on our plates. The 
results warrant the use of the process by the largest daily papers. 
Write for information. 


oo) 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Correspondence from artists especially solicited. 
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IT’S EASY 


to trim labels as narrow as 
one-half inch with the 


UTILITY 
PAPER 
CUTTER 


O OVERLAY of. card- 
board necessary, as the 
clamp has no fingers 
but a solid surface and 

£ does not mark the 
moe paper. This increases 
the capacity, as the 
space used by the board 
can be utilized. 






















The Utility Paper Cutter is in use in all parts of the 
United States and in many Foreign Countries. 


TWO SIZES: 


No. 1 CUTS 16 INCHES FULL. 
No. 2 CUTS 18 INCHES FULL. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Write to us for Descriptive Circular. 


PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE WORKS 
600, 602 and 604 South Broadway,... ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Do you want a good pony ink fountain? Write for circular and copy 
of evidence which tells all about the Utility InK Fountain. Price of 
the fountain, with bracket for attaching to press, $3.75. 





All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 


PRY ar cor Sec BARGAIN LIST OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY \arenousé: 


SECONDHAND PRESSES. 


TWO - REVOLUTION. 


43x56 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, rack and cam 
and table distribution, air panes. rear delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. REBU 

268 — 42x60 T'wo-Revolution Potter, r caleee: table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

281 — 43x56 T'wo-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, 2 rollers, table dis- 
a front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. RE- 

3 : 

298 — 41x60 Two-Revolution Campbell, 4 rollers, rack and cam and table 
—- wire springs, front delivery, side steam and overhead 

xtures 

386 — 38x55 Two-Revolution Scott, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. UILT. 

389 — 37x52 Two-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

409 — 45x60 Two-Revolution Hoe, 4 rollers, air springs, table distribution, 
rear tapeless delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. RE- 
BUILT. 

436 — 37x52 Campbell, 4 rollers, wire springs, table distribution, front 
delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

472 — 29x43 Two-Revolution Optimus, 4 roller, table distribution, air 

springs, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


THREE -REVOLUTION. 
265 — 37x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, tape delivery, side steam 
and overhead fixtures. . 
447 — 41%x54 Three-Revolution Hoe, 2 rollers, air springs, rack and screw 
distribution, tape delivery, power and overhead fixtures. 


STOP. CYLINDERS. 
261 — 34x48 Hoe Stop-Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. 
342 — 34x48 Cottrell Stop, 6 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery, side 
steam and overhead fixtures. 


nm 
ox} 
rt 


te 


DRUM CYLINDERS. 


223 — 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

262 — 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. 

270 — 20x25 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, tape delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

276 — 36x52 Potter Drum, wire springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 
delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

279 — 37%x52 Hoe Drum, rack and screw distribution, 2 rollers, tapeless 
delivery, wire springs, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

289 — 33x50 Taylor Drum, air springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 
delivery. 

443 — 32x42 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, power 
and overhead fixtures. 

469 — 32x46 Cottrell Drum, 2 rollers, air springs, rack and screw and table 
distribution, tapeless delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

473 — 25x31 Babcock Standard Drum, 2 rollers. air springs, rack and 
screw distribution, tapeless delivery, side steam and overhead 
fixtures. 

474 — 39x53 Babcock Standard No. 8 Drum, 2 rollers, air springs, rack and 
screw distribution, tapeless delivery, side steam and overhead 


fixtures. 
OSCILLATORS. 


349 — 39x53 Campbell Oscillator Job and Book Press, rack and table dis- 
tribution, 4 rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead 
fixtures. REBUILT. 

381 — 31x43 Campbell Oscillator, 4 rollers, table distribution, front delivery, 
side steam and overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

426 — 35x48 Campbell Job and Book Oscillator, 4 rollers, table distribu- 
tion, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


The largest and best stock of cylinder and job presses on earth. Nothing advertised that is not actually in my 
wareroom. Every machine guaranteed thoroughly rebuilt, and in first-class condition. My storeroom is ample for the 
display of machinery. Call and satisfy yourself at any time or write for descriptive prices. 


Telephone, Main 224: 





H. BRONSON 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE, f° Mancger. 


54 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Peerless Carbon Black 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS PRINTED WITH INK MADE OF PEERLESS BLACK 





Why ? Read! 
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From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21, 1898, 
MEssrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
New York, N. Y.: 


we have used Peerless Black in our 
Inks ever since its introduction. We 


higher grades of Black Inks its use 
is most advantageous, due to the 
valuable properties not possessed 
by other Gas Blacks. 

We consider its use essential in 
the preparation of the various Half- 
Tone Inks now so much used. We 
are, Very truly yours, 


CHARLES ENEU 
JOHNSON & CO. 








Gentlemen,— We beg to say that | 


do not hesitate to say that in the | 


From Frederick H. Levey Co. 


PEERLESS : 
DS New York, April 11, 1898. 


CARBON ¢) Messrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
, 257 Pearl St., New York: 


Gentlemen,—Referring to our con- 
versation, we certainly expect to 
GUARANTEES QUALITY renew our contract with you for | 
“Peerless” Black. 
an ee We shall continue to use “*Peer- 
The opinion of these successful printing less” in our Half-Tone and Letter- 
, E ; ¢ press Inks, as we consider it superior 
ink makers is a sure guide for you— to any other Black, especially for 
for from such firms money can’t buy fine half-tone work. 
such praise, and their indorsement Very truly yours, 
and permanent patronage is positive FRED. H. LEVEY, 


proof of the merit of Peerless Black. | President. 
i 





Send for the Peerless Booklet Sole 81-83 Fulton Street, 
and Free Sample to— 9 Agents, New York, U.S.A, 


63 Farringdon Street, 


For the PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. Londos, E.C. 








ROWN & 
ARVER 
UTTERS 


Se 25 


SELLING AGENTS: 
Van ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 
17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. 


C. R. CARVER, 
25 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tuos. E. KENNEDY & Co., 
414 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MILLER & RICHARD, 
7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., 
405 Sansome St., San Francisco. 








CuHIcaGo STORE: 
319 Dearborn Street. 


J. M. IVES, Manager. 
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HE attachment for moving the back gauge to and fro 

by power on the 57-inch and larger Brown & Carver 
Cutters, is a labor-saving device appreciated by the operator 
on wide, high piles of heavy stock. Every distinct advance 
in the art of paper cutting has been original with the 


Brown & Carver. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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THE DAMON PERFORATING 
and SCORING MACHINE gaa 

















For Printing 
Presses 
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BLADE DEPRESSED 


Locks into the form for perforating or scoring the work at the time it is printed, a saving of 100 per 
cent. It always lines with, but does not ink the work nor touch the rollers. It is strong, durable, automatic, 


easily and quickly adjusted and perfect in action. 


No. 1— Length, 5 inches; Perforates or Scores,-4% inches; Price, $3 00 
oe 7 ” ce ae oe ae 


Made in four sizes: 


No. 2— 6% re 4 00 
No. ae “6 10 «c ee “6 9 ac ac 5.00 
No. 4— “- 22 * ss “ se * 6.00 


eae For Sale by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. (all Branches). 
F. WESEL MFG. CO., 82 Fulton St., New York City. 
DAMON G&G PEETS, 44 Beekman St., New York City. 
GOLDING & CO., 177 Fort Hill Square, Boston. 


Manufactured by 


DAMON PERFORATOR CO. 


142 MAIN STREET, OLD TOWN, MAINE. 











OUR LINE OF 


Wire-Stitching 
Machines # # 


IS INVINCIBLE 


“Perfection 





The J. L. Morrison Co. 
NEW YORK # # # LONDON # # # TORONTO 
Manufacturers 


Headquarters for ‘‘PERFECTION’’ QUALITY 
BOOKBINDING WIRE-The Standard of the World! 













































ONE OF EIGHT 
DIFFERENT 
STYLES 
e 


v 
y Ng 


Write for information. 











Patented in 1900. Capacity, 2 Sheets to % Inches. 
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Electric Motors i 
























RS 





10,000 NOW IN USE 


Guaranteed Electrically and Mechanically. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Our Motors can be placed in any position, 
on the ceiling, wall or floor. 
We can quote prices which will astonish you. 


GEO. C. TOWLE MFG. CO. 
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pasechiniiit 


HALF TONE 
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con ENGRAVERS. 
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ZINC ETCHING. ' 
WOOD ENGRAVING ELECTROTYPING. 
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GICAGO PHOTO’ 
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LANCASTER, PA., U.S. A. 
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sD ENGRAVING. 
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Che Whitlock Press 


























VERY MECHANICAL DEVICE other two-revolution 
presses possess, for the rapid and economical production 
of printing of the highest class, is embodied in 


THE WHITLOCK PRESS 


It has patented improvements in fountain, guides and type- 
bed possessed by it alone and making it the best of all two- 


revolution presses. 























The Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 


WORKS — DERBY, CONN. 
SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK, 121 Times Bldg. BOSTON, 10 Mason Bldg. CHICAGO, 706 Fisher Bldg. 
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This FAST AUTOMATIC PRESS &> 


is the only one on the market for 
printing envelopes “‘right’’; that is ‘‘flat’’ (before 
folding), and all over, face and flaps, at one 
impression. 


Adjustable to any size, No. 1 to No. 14, in 
five minutes. 


Capacity, 8,000 to 9,000 per hour. 








Of Interest to Printers. 


Handles sheets 3 inches to 10 inches square, 
or rectangular, light or heavy paper. 


SAVES ELECTROS 
SAVES WASTE #2 


STANDARD ENVELOPE CO. 


257 Diamond Street, Philadelphia. 





That’s All You Need To Know 
About A Wire-Stitching Machine 


ee 99 Used everywhere by all the leading firms in 
the United States and abroad. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. SIMPLEST, 
MOST DURABLE, NOISELESS AND EASY RUNNING 


Shipping 
Weight 
Boxed 


List 
Price 


MONITOR WIRE STITCHERS. | Style or 


Number 


No. 00 20th Century, Combined Roll and Straight Feed, capacity 
sheets to 15s inches, uses 25 round wire, 19x 21" flat wire 680 lbs. $700 
No. 0 20th Century, Combined Roll and Straight Feed, Auto- 
matic Clamp, capacity % inch to 1s inches, uses 19x 21% flat wire. 
FLAT WORK ONLY so" 600 
No. 1 20th Century, Combined Roll and Straight Feed, capacity 
jeg =" to % inch, uses 25, 26, 27, 28 and 3U round wire, 20x 25 | 
| 450 
tie 4 20th cen Combined Roll and Straight Feed, ca- 
pacity two sheets to > inch, uses 25, 26, 27, 28 and 30 round wire, 
20x 25 flat wire 
No. 13% Roll Feed, Capacity two sheets to % inch, uses 25, 26, 27. 
28 and 30 round wire, 20 x 25 flat wire 
No. 2 Roll Feed, Capacity two sheets to % inch, uses 25, 26, 27, 28 
and 30 round wire, 20 x 25 flat wire | 
No. 2% Roll Feed Calendar Machine, Capacity two sheets 
to 4% inch, uses 25, 26, 27, 28 and 30 round wire. Length of arm 
straight back, 11 inches; sloped down, 16 inches .................... 
o. 3 Direct Feed, Same pattern as No. 4 with power added. 
Capacity two sheets to % inch, uses 25, 26, 27, 28 and 30 round wire. 
No. 4 Direct Feed, (Treadle) capacity two sheets to % inch, 
uses 25, 26, 27, 28 and 30 round wire 


All of the above have flat and saddle table except No. 0. 


We manufacture in our own Factory every machine we sell, and guaran- 
tee them. We are leaders in Wire Stitchers, Perforators; Punching, Round- 
: Corner, Index, Numbering, Paging Machines; Embossers, Shears, Presses, 
No. 00. CAPACITY TWO SHEETS TO 1} INCHES. Backers, etc. May we send you cuts with details ? 


narutcure’ by LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 22°79 iste sect. New York 
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Sr 
CGO & 
se 
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E Ye NEW YORK OFFICE: 150 NASSAU ST. 

CABLE ADDRESS, ““GIBROW.” ’PHONE, 2558 JOHN. (Ds 
We FACTORY: DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 69699 or 

(1 ———— (De 
SOT ce inner ——— SOF 

(D 
5 MANUFACTURE 
Cs 
a8 Multi-Color Rotary Presses. 

SH Presses for Street Railway, Ferry and Transportation Co. Tickets. 

2 Bed and Platen Self-Feeding Presses. > 
ES Rotary and Perfecting Presses for Variable Sizes of Sheets. ee 
Ste Rotary Wrapping Paper Printing Presses. . 
se Sheet Cutting Machines. Se 
YE Paper Slitters and Rewinders. a 
Ve Paper Mill Slitters and Rewinders. a 
Ge 

nt Routing, Trimming and Stereotype Machines. og 

iS Lithographic Stone Planers. : 

Oe ° 
ops Toilet Paper Machinery. . 

ia Western Mileage Ticket Presses. 
38 Printing and Bronzing Machines. 

5 Pony Cylinder Presses. 
se Cloth Bag Machinery. 

() 
is Rotary Printing and Rewinding Machines. 

VE Ticket Printing and Numbering Machines. 
Cs : 

a8 BROWER Paper Box Machinery. 

dots Ca). Tag Machinery. 

(DS GENERAL AGENTS Paper Bag Machinery. 

a 150 NASSAU ST. 
es NEW YORK. Small High-Speed Flat-Form 
ae Web Presses. 
oS Special Machinery of all kinds 
aS invented and built to order. 

5 
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SHERIDAN’S PERFECTION | 
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HIS is the highest type of paper cutter built in 30 and 32 inch sizes, and the 
T only machine of this size where the knife is drawn down at both ends, 
insuring an absolute evenness of cut. It has the smooth rotary motion of 
the high-priced machine, is fitted with steel gibs in the side frames, combination 
finger and flat clamp, and triple back gauge for bookwork. It is RAPID, 
POWERFUL and ACCURATE. The back gauge is regulated by a rapid dial 
wheel, one revolution of which carries it the whole length of the bed and the index 
shows instantly exact position of the back gauge at all times. The material and 
workmanship in these machines are the best, and they are as fully guaranteed as 
our more expensive cutters. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


PAPER CUTTERS AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 






~ ee 
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neJONES GORDON 


THE BEST JOB PRESS IN THE WORLD. 
HEAVIEST — STRONGEST — LIGHTEST RUNNING. 


Time and Labor Saving Devices Found on No Other Gordon Press. 


THEIR FRIENDS SING THEIR PRAISES. 


I purchased one 12x18 and one 8x12 Jones Gordon one year 
ago, and would not excnange them for any job press in the 
world I printed 1,090 booxs of 250 pages each, containing 
blank forms and half-tones, and the Duplex Ink Fountain did 
its work so nicely that there isn’t a noticeable difference in the 
ink distribution on a single page of the books. ‘The Brake, 
Form Starter, Throw-Off and numerous improvements must 
be tried to be appreciated. The presses run noiseless and are 
very fast, and are money-makers.—G. H. SLocom, Caro, Mich. 


Patent Duplex Distributing 
Fountain. The only fountain 
on a disc press that distributes 
the ink before it comes in contact 
with the form rollers 

Ink Roller Throw-Off. 

A device that prevents the rollers 
from coming in contact with the 
form when the impression is 
thrown off. 

Impression Throw-Off. The 
simplest and best on the market. 








JONES GORDON 





ow Lightning 


| 


Jobber 


IS NOTED FOR 


Strength 
Durability 
Speed 

Light Running 


Has no Equal for 
the Price 


THE JOHN M. JONES CO., Palmyra, N.Y. 








BY ALL 


Manufactured by 





LIGHTNING JORRER. 








the IDEAL 


IS NOTED FOR 


Accuracy 
Strength 
Weight 








8-Sided Stick 
Quick-Moving | 
Back Gauge |) 








| IDEAL CUTTER, 








BOSTON 
24-26 Hawley Street 





AN ECONOMIZER OF TIME! 


Che Vierling Patent Printers’ 


Cie- Up... 


ITIS A 
GOOD THING 
FOR YOU 
TO HAVE 

















THE 





EMMERICH Bronzing and 





Is announced to the trade 
throughout the world as 
an economical device for 
the composing room. It 
is made of steel, has brass 
corners, is pica thick and 
exact picas long. It is 
easily and quickly applied, 
is not removed for but 
ENTERS INTO AND IM- 
PROVES THE LOCK-UP 
It assures the maximum 
of return for the minimum 
ofinvestment. It is just 
what progressive printers 
have been looking for. 


IT SAVES 
ONE-HALF THE 
TIME IN 
IMPOSING 
BOOK FORMS. 


Sizes: 
12 x 20 
14 x 25 


16 x 30 
25 x 40 
28 x 44 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TO = 
34 x 50 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. | £3 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS. 


FOR SALE 


36 x S4 
40 x 60 





AT ALL BRANCHES 


IMPROVED 





Dusting Machine 


Over 2,000 in use. 








SPECIAL BRONZING MACHINES are made for bronzing 
heavy paper stock, such as Photograph Mounts, Mats, etc. 


We also manufacture an excellent Roughing Machine, for 
embossing tablet covers, etc. 


Emmerich & Vonderlehr 
191-193 Worth Street, - + +» NEW YORK CITY. 


Write for prices and particulars. 
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ALLOUR ENGRAVING GUARANTEED 
REFERENCE: Sny feist Mis firivler ofulllsber peg, Me ar 4 
Telephone 371 John. 64 FultonSt. NEW YORK. 


ee Re ae ae ne ne eS 
Attention is called to our 

line of Half-Tone Writ- Half-Cone 
ing Paper for commer- 

cial stationery which we ag } 
carry in stock in Folio, I] (in 
Royal and Double Cap, WW 


and can make special 




















Henry Lindenmeyr 
GU&S G Sons 3399 

PAPER WAREHOUSES)” 
32, 34 AND 36 BLEECKER STREET 
20 BEEKMAN STREET, #2 NEW YORK 




















sizes to order. 
This paper has a soft, 


even, highly-finished sur- 


CrP D 








EXAMINE INTO OUR STANDARD face that will print half- ) 
LINES OF tone cuts like coated ( 
book, but at the same b 
time possesses the writ- ?) 
Supercalendered Writing, ing and folding qualities 
and Machine- Bond and Ledger of superfine writing paper 
Finished Papers. Papers. 
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WE ALSO MAKE 

RAVELSTONE AND ; 

WESTLOCK FLATS, Keith Paper 
KEITH AND CAR- Company 


THAGE LEDGERS, 
CHATHAM AND. Curners falls, 


CAMBRAI BOND ass. 








Coated Woodcut 
and Lithographic 
Papers. 


Novelties in 
Cover Papers. 


IW 




















/ 


Co 





‘“‘RusKin’’ DecKle-Edge Covers anda 
“‘RusKin’”’ Duplex Folding Bristols 


have just been added to our stock. 
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She Fuchs & Lang Rifg. Co. 


22 Warren Street, Hew York 


328 Dearborn Street, ats 135 South Fitth Street, 
Chicago. Philadelphia. 


ANUFACTURERS OF THE 










EVERY 
PRINTER 
NEEDS 
ONE 


Size, 20x30 


Sir: 
baie 28 


NO WORM or BRONZING PADS. 


Will give Better Bronze Distribution by far Simpler Method. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING BRONZE POWDERS 
LITHOGRAPHI CREWE Pe Sm f/f aALcLitHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES ALL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS ' SUFPLIES 
COLORTYPE AND MACHINERY 








The LARGEST 
Photo-Engravers’ Supply House 


in America 
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THE CRAWLEY POWER ROUNDING AND 


BACKING MACHINE @ 


This machine rounds and backs books by one continuous action in a very 
uniform manner, and at a speed that is productive of great economy over the old 
way of doing such work. Economy of room in the bindery is also attained, as the 
machine occupies but half the space of the ordinary appliances for rounding and 
backing books. 











Time required to change setting, from 2 to 5 minutes. 


This machine will back without rounding, giving a per- 
. THE CRAWLEY fect flat-backed book far superior to hand-work, or 
Bundling and will round without backing. Size of joint and depth 

of rounding in easy control of the operator. No 











Signature Press waste or spoiled books. 
Is the ONLY Hand Press. Terms to suit the purchaser. Address } 
Price, $125 ! 











NO AGENTS. NEWPORT, KY., U. S. A. 
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The Rhodes Blanket 


(AUTOMATIC MAKE-READY) 





Is a practical, money-saving article for printers. Any printer 
can use it; any press is ready for it, without turning down 
cylinder or platen. 

It is put on like ordinary press board, and saves time 
and make-ready, saves type and saves presses. Sold out- 
right, and pays for itself quickly. 

Write us about it. 


WHEN ASKING PRICES, SEND SIZE OF PRESSES. 


THE RHODES BLANKET COMPANY 


290 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 




















— 
Railroad 

















OFFERING IN ADDITION TO A 


RFEcT A LA @RTE MENU 
Sow PRicéD (CUB MéALS 


SERVED INDIVIDUALLY 


FROM 35 S875 To $1.00 





















os E.G.RUSSELL, T.W.LEE, B.D.CALDWELL, 
= GEN'L SUPT, GENL PASS AGT. TRAFFIC MGR. 
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Wire-Stitching 


versal | Machines 














| 
| 
| 











No. | UNIVERSAL (Double Head), uses Flat and Round Wire, has Flat and Saddle Tables on both Heads. Capacity, one sheet to % inch. 


esp siaiazabensimeelbennmenin The SIMPLEST and MOST PERFECT made. 
pn nee Minaoas, Uhedhtnes All working parts are made of best quality steel, hardened and carefully 
Economic Paper-Feeding Machines, tempered. Workmanship and material guaranteed. 


Chambers Folding Machines, 
Christie Beveling Machines, - 
Acme and other Cutting Machines, to all requirements. 





Universal Wire- Stitching Machines, 
Ellis Roller Backer, 
Peerless Rotary Perforators, 
AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 
MACHINES FOR BOOKBINDERS 
AND PRINTERS. 


Duplicate Parts for Machines, Tape, 
Wire, Thread, Oil, etc. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS. 









THOUSANDS IN 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 


Nkonr~ 


E. 


Elliott Thread-Stitehing Machines, | 7 


The Universal Wire Stitching Machines are built in five sizes, adapted 


(Double Head), capacity one sheet to % inch. 
8 
“ you 


. ~ ae 
-” = aad 3 
USE by best houses in this country and abroad. 


C. FULLER & COMPANY, 


279 Dearborn Street. 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
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ECONOMIC rere incs machines 
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MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Smyth Book-Sewing Machines, 
Smyth Case-Making Machines, 
Economic Paper-Feeding Machines, 
Chambers Folding Machines, 
Christie Beveling Machines, 

Acme and other Cutting Machines, 
Elliott Thread-Stitching Machines, 
Universal Wire - Stitching Machines, 
Ellis Roller Backer, 

Peerless Rotary Perforators, 


AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 


MACHINES FOR BOOKBINDERS 
AND PRINTERS. 


Duplicate Parts for Machines, Tape, 
Wire, Thread, Oil, etc. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS. 


QO DOoD D> 


DYDDODOD OOD] 





| Adjustments simple and quickly made. Adapted to small as well 
as large runs. Press Feeders are constructed to carry a load of 
from five thousand to twenty thousand sheets, according to size of press and 
weight of paper. Increases production from 15 to 40 per cent, varying 
according to conditions under which machines are operated and speed of 
machines to which the Feeder is attached. Practically no limit to the speed 
at which the Automatic Feeder can be run. Many of the largest printing and 
binding establishments are completely equipped with the Economic Feeders. 
It will pay you to investigate. Write to the Sole Agents, 


E. C. FULLER & COMPANY, 
ee 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


279 Dearborn Street. 











Q 
Q 
Q 
1 Christie Beveling Machines, 
Q 
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NUMBER FOUR MACHINE. 
SSL SSS 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Smyth Book-Sewing Machines, 
Smyth Zase-Making Machines, 
Economic Paper- Feeding Machines, 
Chambers Folding Machines, 


Pd N universal use throughout the world. Made in several 
sizes. Adapted to all classes of book sewing — blank 


books, letter-copying books, law books, edition work 
Acme and other Cutting Machines, : 
Elliott Thread-Stitehing Machines, 
Universal Wire - Stitching Machines, : : ; 
Ellis Roller Backer, is stronger and more flexible than hand work. No sawing out 
Peerless Rotary Perforators, ¥ : i 

Sle alin stale ee required. Capacity from 800 to 2,500 signatures per hour, accord- 


MACHINES FOR BOOKBINDERS . , k “a age aa 
AND PRINTERS. ing to class of work. Write to t Agents, 


Duplicate Parts for Machines, Tape, 





and pamphlets. The work produced on these machines 


Sy 


nanan chenaae—cereilnge a 
asesiitaitictdiaeiatanidaail TO aa 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
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Improvements in the Art of Printing demand 
Improvements in the Art of Press Building 








i N were ‘ i. 7 ‘ 4 : 
} SS im : ‘ YAN ALLENS BABOUGHTON Sehr, 
’ ee ae OL IGE omens EAE 


AX al! 





THE HUBER PRESS 


AS BUILT TODAY HAS EVERY LABOR-SAVING 
DEVICE NECESSARY TO GET THE BEST RESULTS 
WITH THE LEAST EXPENSE OF TIME 9999999 


THE BED AND CYLINDER are locked with a continuous Register Rack from headline to 
tail of sheet, directly under center of bed. 


THE PYRAMID insures perfect distribution. 
THE ANGLE ROLLERS are driven to run with the ink-plate, giving long life to the rollers. 
THE CRANK is the most even and powerful driving mechanism, doing away with springs, 


centers and shoes. 


We ask you to examine the New Huber Press. 


There is no greater improvement to be noted in fine printing within the last ten years than in 


THE HUBER PRESS OF TODAY. 








VAN ALLENS G BOUGHTON 








Agents Pacific Coast... HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. 
vse este Ste tens dr that Bhd Ronis ate Western Office...277 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Agents, Toronto, Ontario...MILLER & RICHARD. / Telephone 801 Harrison 
— ’ 


Agent in England...P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, 
London, E.C. PpS#A POI BAaDABBAABAEaABALALAALASDA 








H. W. THORNTON, 0220020209 Manager 


| 
} 
| 19 to 23 Rose Street, 59 Ann Street, NEW YORK 
| 
| 
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Loose-Leafi Ledger 
Business 


For Sale. 


I offer what is absolutely the best 
loose-leaf system on the market today. 
Is adapted to ledgers, fire insurance 
maps, railroad tariffs, newspapers — 
in fact, anything to be bound remov- 
ably. I will sell patents for the United 
States and Canada, stock on hand, 
and everything pertaining to the 
business. A profitable side line for 
a large printing, blank-book or station- 
ery concern to add. Detailed infor- 
mation on request. 


Address, LOOSE LEAF, 


Care THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A.D. FARMER 
& SON TYPE 
FOUNDING 
COMPANY 








MAKERS OF PRINT- 
ING TYPE, BRASS 
RULES, LEADS, SLUGS 
METAL FURNITURE 
AND BRASS TYPE 

















The New 
Chicago- Kansas City 
Limited Trains 


ON THE 


Chicago & Alton Railway 
AY 


On August 21, the Pullman Company delivered 
to the Chicago & Alton.two brand-new PuHman 
vestibuled trains, consisting of smoking-cars, 
commodious free chair-cars, Pullman sleeping- 
cars and cafe cars with dining, library, buffet 
and smoking apartments. These trains were 
built by the Pullman Company according to their 
latest design, and are unquestionably the finest 
trains in service between Chicago and Kansas 
City. They will be known as the Chicago-Kansas 
City Vestibule Limited, and will leave Chicago 
6:30 P.M. arriving Kansas City 9:00 a.m., daily. 
East-bound they will leave Kansas City 6:15 p.m. 
and arrive Chicago 8:45 a.M., daily. 

Special attention is being paid to the Alton’s 
cafe service, which is unexcelled by the Waldorf- 
Astoria, or, indeed, any other of the first-class 
cafes in America. 











NEW DRESSES FOR NEWSPAPERS 
AND MAGAZINES :::::3:3:3:3:3 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR BOOK 
AND JOB OFFICES OF ANY SIZE 


oeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee eee © & @ 
oeeweeege#e#ee#s85ehe#w#we#eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


MACHINERY AND WOOD FURNI- 
TURE IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT :::::32233333333 








NEW YORK...63-65 Beekman St. 
CHICAGO. ..163-165 Fifth Ave. 














Send for New 1900 Specimen Book 
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FRENCH BROAD RIVER, NEAR ASHEVILLE, N.C., ALONG THE LINE OF THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 














The Southern Railway 


iS THE 


Scenic Route 


To FLORIDA, 
CUBA and 
NASSAU. 


It is the Greatest Southern System, comprising 6,887 miles, 
reaching the best cities and resorts of 


Ghe South 


In making your arrangements to go South this winter, address any of 
the undersigned. It only costs two cents, and if you will give us some 
idea of where you want to go we will send you literature, furnish you 
schedules and one-way or round-trip rates. 


W. A. TURK, G. P. A., WM. H. TAYLOE, A. G. P.A., 
Washington, D.C. Louisville, Kentucky. 
C. A. BAIRD, T. P.-A., J. C. BEAM, Jr., N. W. P.A., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 225 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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To Asheville, Atlanta and the 
Winter Cities of Florida 




























VIEW ON THE FRENCH BROAD, NEAR ASHEVILLE, N. C., ON THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Ghe Monon Route 
™ C.H.@ D.Railway 


THE DIRECT ROUTE 


Between 


Lv. CHICAGO hace ace 
“* INDIANAPOLIS. . 
and 











SCHEDVULE 


| | 
2.45amM| 8.30am 11.45aM) 8.30PM 
ta | 2.40pm | 4.37pm) 3.30am 


| 11.35 ** | 6.00 ** | 7.45 °° | 7.40" 





Ar. CINCINNATI. . . 








F Ly. CINCINNATI . . . | ..-..00.] oo0-0s0 8.00 * | 8.30" 
7 . PERE ROI 666! aisdvicsnee'pexasescs 10.30 ** 10.45 ** 
W { R t t Ar. ASHEVILLE . . . ctesetes | seseeees 110" 5.10 : 

in er esor S 0 Ar. CHATTANOOGA. . | ........ | wavaadae 6.25am | 5.50PM 








TS cco’ t pebtnalin Maakieies 11.50 ** | 10.30 ** 
' he Southern “ JACKSONVILLE . |........ eee 10.00Pm 8.30am 
THE MIDNIGHT MAIL, leaving Chicago at 2.45 a.m., has Sleeper 


e e ready for occupancy in Dearborn Station at 9.30 p.m. 
Mountain Region, “”""”” 
e@ 
Florida and Dining and Parlor Cars on day trains. 
Standard and Compartment Sleepers on night trains. 
The Islands of the Through Sleeping Car tickets to all Southern Points. 


Caribbean Sea City Ticket Office: 


232 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Spanish Blockhouse near Havana. 
2. Modern Agriculture in Cuba. 
3. The Maine, Decoration Day, 1900. 


CUBA AS IT IS TODAY. 


FROM ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


IN GHE FAR SOVTH 


The average American has been greatly interested for many years in the material development of our Southern 
States, and in the fast-growing movement to them each winter in search of health and pleasure. And now we have 
also the Islands of the Sea. The Winter tourist, with the increased growth of railway facilities, has each year made 
his annual pilgrimage reach farther south along the Florida coast, and now the military occupation of Cuba has led 
him to extend his journey to the wonderful Queen of the Antilles. 


Ghe Queen (Q Crescent Route 


and its connecting lines constitute the shortest route to the far Southeast, and the train service is admirably modern 





and well equipped. 

You leave Cincinnati at 8:30 A. M. and reach Jacksonville, the great gateway to Florida, at 8:30 next morning. 
Take a Florida East Coast ora Plant System train in the Union Depot and start for Miami or Port Tampa at once. 
Low-rate tourist tickets on sale daily after October 1. Be sure they read via the Queen & Crescent Route. 

The Cincinnati and Florida Limited runs through solid from Cincinnati daily. Vestibuled, gas-lighted, steam- 
heated, drawn by powerful locomotives over heavy steel, rock-ballasted tracks. 

The Equipment: Pullman Drawing-Room Sleepers to Chattanooga, Atlanta, Jacksonville, Knoxville, Asheville, 
Savannah, Port Tampa, Miami, Mobile and New Orleans daily. 

Parlor, Observation and Cafe Cars on the daylight trip from Cincinnati. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars on night trains from Cincinnati. Through Pullmans also from Louisville (via South- 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS. 


Tickets via all lines North and West are on sale reading over the Queen & Crescent Route. A word toany of the 
undersigned will bring you a line of descriptive books and pamphlets on Florida and the road to Cuba and the South. 


ern R’y to Lexington). 


CHAS. W. ZELL, W.A. BECKLER, W.W. DUNNAVANT, H. J. VAN DERMARK, 
Division Passenger Agent, Northern Passenger Agent, Traveling Passenger Agent. N. E. Passenger Agent, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 113 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, OHIO. DETROIT, MICH. 
W. J. MURPHY, General Manager, W. C. RINEARSON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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NEW MODEL No. 27 
Type-High 
Numbering Machine 


Steel Figures. 


Samples submitted at 





Size, 


N® 12345 coms, 


(Facsimile Impression) 1 to 99,999. FOR SALE BY ALL D 
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Entirely Automatic. 


Designed to lock in the form—like a cut—and used with or 
without type on any printiny p.css. 


THE BATES MACHINE COMPANY, Makers, 


New York Life Building, 346 Broadway, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
Lonpon, ENG.—15 Tudor St., E,C. 


Other New Models. 
No. 29 


For numbering cash sales 
Books, 1 to S50, repeating auto- 
matically. 


No. 31 
For numbering baggage 
checks, etc.; % to1in. figures. 


No. 33 


For dating church envelopes, 
etc.; type-high, steel dates for 
twenty years. 


THE BEST 
.60 MACHINE AT 
—— ANY PRICE. 


Built to Wear. 
Fully Guaranteed. 


your request. Write now. 


Special numbering machines 
for any purpose made to 


EALERS AND TYPE FOUNDERS. order. 
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Best on Earth !— Immense Line 


IMPORTED | 9 O I: DOMESTIC 
Calendars, Hangers, Shapes, Etc. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR CALENDAR PADS. 


Largest discount, everything new, no old stock. Send for 
price list, terms and samples. Partial line of Calendar Samples 
sent on receipt of $1.00. Subject to rebate. 

FREE—Handy Calendar Pricing Schedule sent on application. 


Bennett=-Thomas Mfg. Co. 


Importers, Makers and Jobbers 


303-305 Dearborn St. CHICAGO. 





THE COMBINED ATTRACTIONS OF THE 


Denver § Rio Grande R.R. 


To tourists, health or pleasure seekers, in the way of magnificent 
scenery, mineral springs, health resorts, pleasure resorts, hunting and 
fishing grounds and climatic advantages are unequaled on any other 
railroad in the world. ‘The equipment is of the most modern pat- 
tern and its superb DINING CAR SERVICE is unsurpassed. 


THREE through trains each way daily to 
Salt Lake City and all Pacific Coast Points. 
SIX trains each way daily, between Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo... .... 


Books and Pamphlets descriptive of all Colorado's natural advantages 
sent free on application to 


S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A.. DENVER, COLORADO. 














SEND FOR SAMPLES 


=0F Ok = 


“Victory” 
“Old Glory” 


ENVELOPES § in fucimanner 
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Gonnecticut Valley Paper § Envelope Co. 


57 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. E 
rT 
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CUTTER 


“GEM” PAPER 
= HOWARD 
IRON WORKS, 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1847 





The Gem” has all improve- 
& ments and is well known to 
the trade. Twenty-five years 
on the market. 


Also Victor and Diamond 


Send for Catalogue. Mention Inland Printer. Hand and Power Cutters. 











APE 





PAT. MARCH 27, 


Automatic Press, or 
y~ PATENT 
PROTECTED, 


i NEW YORK. 





TYPOGRAPHIC ——— 
NUMBERING MACHINE 


Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or { to 100 and repeat. 


Size, U8 x % inch. 
Type High. 


Made entirely from 
Steel and fully 
automatic 








Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 


any other special numbering machine or device. 


We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, but only recently 
entered the Typographic Field, and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this 
kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of goods, 
and feel sure that the APEX itself, in the hands of any user, will prove the success of the effort. 


REFERENCES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 100 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


An Electric Fan 


Keeps the air cool. 


Our Binders keep 
your temper cool. 


They never clog. 








Acme Staple Co. 


LIMITED 


500 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


A N ew Wrinkle 


(PATENTED) 


THAT 


SAVES INK 


h 


Contents 
all out 


G-K TUBE 


Printers and Pressmen who have seen it will not 
accept a pound of high-grade ink put up in any other 
way. But it takes firmness in dealing with your ink- 
maker. Withhold your order, and just keep on saying 
“G-K” to him till he says *O. K.” 


THE GERDOM-KELLOGG CO. 


. ALBANY, N. Y. 





Key for 


% 
a... tied winding Emptied 








The Color 
Printer #4 


THE STANDARD WORK ON COLOR 
PRINTING IN AMERICA. #@# 428228 


AVeritable Work of Art. 





NO PRINTER’S LIBRARY 
COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


HIS BEAUTIFUL BOOK is 8% x 10% inches in size, and 
contains 137 pages of type matter and 90 color plates in 
two to twenty colors each; is handsomely bound in 

cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a 
limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 
1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints 
and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 
proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently 
and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Edition limited, and no reprint will be made. 
Order at once. Price, $10 net. Express prepaid. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
116 Nassau St.,.. NEW YORK. 














Speed, Half-tone and Embossing 


ARE THE POINTS WHICH MAKE THE 


Perfected < 
Prouty Job 
Presses | 


SO POPULAR. 





Perfect ink 
distribution. 
Noiseless, 
strong and 
simple of 
construction. 
Two main 
gear wheels. 
Not a CAM on 
the press. 
Presses running 
in every 
civilized 
country. 

Send for 
catalogue and 
prices. 


Manufactured only by 
BOSTON PRINTING PRESS CO. 
Successors to GEO. W. PROUTY CO. 
7 Water Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies. 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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LITHOGRAPHED-NOT PRINTED 








_Sun.| Mon.} Tue. | Wed. | Thu. | Fri. 





~. | Sole 3 | 4 





2 
6|7/8)9|10 I 





13 | 14/15 16 | 17 | 18 





20 | 21 | 22|23 | 24/25) 26 























2¢ | 28 | 29/30) 31 | 2. 


5 Calendar Pads 
{2 f or 1 9 () 1 Sices ant Stvies 


19 The height of perfection in pad-making. 
Sample sheet and prices on application. 


Lithographing in all its Branches for the Trade. 


2, GOES LITHOGRAPHING CO. **224Asm= 5 





for all purposes 











COPPER AND ZINC 


For photo-engraving and etchin 


SATIN FINISH Copper and Z 
AMERICAN STEEL G&G 


Chicago Branch, 358 Dearborn St. 


MACHINE=-GROUND AND POLISHED 


Brand. These plates are absolutely flat, free from flaws and 
imperfections, and will etch perfectly; no peeling or flaking off 
during the process of etching. Time and money saved by using 


PLATES #2 AAS 


g purposes, SATIN FINISH 


inc Plates, manufactured by 


COPPER PLATE CoO. 
150 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 











TELEPHONE, EXPRESS 236. 


Slade, Dipp & Dyeloy 


139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 
American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board. 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board. 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 





© 





© 





BEST TANNAGE 

BEST SELECTION OF HIDES 
BEST LEATHER TO WORK 
BEST COLOR 

SOFT AND PLIABLE 
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Ledger Brand American Russia 


FOR BLANK BOOKS 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


A m_ 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


South Sixth St., Philadelphia 








H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND POCKETBOOK GOTHIC 
MakeERS’ SUPPLIES. TABS. 





AGENTS FOR 
KERATOL anp SKIVERETTE, 


Best Imitations of Leather. 


The Sterling 
Round-Corner Cutter 
PRICE, $15.00 
Best in the world. Send for descriptive circular. 








75-77 Duane Street, New York City. 











© + © 
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V The Keen Edge and A 

¥ Wearing Qualities of the Lancaster Paper Ritives A C A Fe B O N 
Vv . : A 

V7] Give the best results, and the second order, which we are always after. ' @ 

y ‘| BLACK 
y a MADE BY 

¥ & GODFREY L. CABOT 
Vv A BOSTON, MASS 

y THEY ARE FULLY WARRANTED. A nen 

y LANGASTER MAGHINE & KNIFE WORKS - - LANGASTER, N.Y. SUNSET. 
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L. Martinson 


& Co. « « Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 

186 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 





Printers’ == 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers... = 


aso Lablet Gum 
GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE STANDARD ENGRAVING @- NEW YORK. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tue BLack & CLawson Co. 
HAMILTON, OHIO, 





BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


© Paper and Pulp Mill 
Machinery... 


INK MILLS...... || Sateratiog aod Orvig 


PERFORATORS. Plating Machines, 
| 


Special Machinery, etc. 








: is . — Write us for prices and further particulars. 
Steam Power Perforator. 


BARNUM & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLYMOUTH PAPER Co 
Wedding Envelopes, Papeteries, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


AND REGULAR LINE OF 


Envelopes— Drugs, Pays, etc. nom 
WHOLLY OUTSIDE THE TRUST. Writing Papers, 


‘ Have a line of oh ne gi made up from your 

at papers. We make a specialty of manufac- B d L d 

turing for the trade. on S, @ ers 
Our plant produces 1,000,000 Envelopes per 


day. Write for prices. and Linens. 


38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St. 
NEW YORK. 
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Carbon Paper 


for the crank is a kind which is 
sure to please any one. By a 


Special Exclusive STEAM PROCESS 


we are enabled to produce a 
paper that gives a clear, clean 
and indelible copy which can- 
not smut. Send for samples. 
Trade Price, 20 x 30, $12, $14 and 
$16 per 500 sheets. Special price 
in quantities. 


Howard Whitfield & Robinson Co. 


54 Hudson Street, Jersey City, 
123>Liberty Street, New York, 
115 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





TRADE MARK, 
sed by U. S. Government and thou- 
sandsof printing and lithographic estab- 
lishments in United States and Canada! 


REDUCES INSURANCE RATES! 
PRESERVES ROLLERS! 
SEND FOR NON-EXPLOSIVE! 
eee NO SEDIMENT! 


One gal. of Tarcolin will do the work of six 
gate. = —. " 

e only acknowl- 
edged successful De ete Chemical Lo. 
substitute for Ben- Sole Manufacturers, 


zine and Turpen- 1.6 william St., N.Y. 














The Ever-Increasing Demand 


Enables us to make The Challenge Punches in three 
sizes, which will be kept in stock hereafter. 


Punches when printing. 
Cuts holes %-in., #;-in., 34-in. 
A real luxury—pbut a very profitable one for the printer—may be ad 
found in THE CHALLENGE BEARERS. Pat. Sept. 25, 1900 
On September 11, 1900, a pleased patron writes about THE CHALLENGE 
GRIPPERS: ‘'I am glad to say that we have found the Grippers a great help in all cases.” 
Well, we, too, are pleased; but this is the experience of hundreds of printers. As improved, they’re 
up-to-date, and very much ahead. 
The cheapness and acKnowledged merit of THE CHALLENGE SHIELD are 
bringing it into great favor, even where the law is not enforced. 
Progressive printers are using these devices. 


ANDREW W. KNOX, Challenge Devices, 337 W. Broadway, New York. 


Embossing Made Easy. 


REDEKER’S 


EMBOSSING 


PLATES 


Indorsed by Printers. 


SIMPLEST, QUICKEST, EASIEST, CHEAP- 
EST AND BEST EMBOSSING METHOD 
FOR PRODUCING MALE DIES. 
Saves I to 24 hours’ time. 
Sample Plate, 5x6 inches, by mail, for 25 cts. 
Can be used on any job or cylinder press. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
REDEKER EMBOSSING PLATE CO. 
530 HOPKINS ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 





; 


AWARDED GRAND PRIX AND GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Kast & Ehinger | 222205" 


specialty. 


pwwwee. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPORTERS OF 


e e 
Printing Inks | #:0»22 2owoes 
AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. SUPPLIES. 
CHAS HELLMUT MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
) Office and Factory: 46-48 E. Houston St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY: WELLS BUILDING, 357 SOUTH CLARK STREET. 
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Wedding Invitations ¢> 
AND 
Visiting Cards 
PLATE PRINTING and EMBOSSING 
For the Trade. 
Makers of Visiting Cards, Wedding and Recep- 
tion Invitations, Wedding Announcements, At 
Home Cards, Monograms, Address Dies, Crests, 
Coats of Arms. Samples sent upon application. 


THE STEWART é STEEN COMPANY, 


Engravers, Printers and Designers, 
41 North Eleventh Street. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WHITMORE MFG. CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Paper's 
Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING ier 
AND THREE-COLOR WORK. NV 


1633-39 ARAPAHOE ST 








CHICAGO 
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The only Automatic, Economical and Safe Power for Printers. 


Our 3 H. P. KEROSENE ENGINE will run one large newspaper 

press, six jobbers, one paper cutter, one stitching machine, and type- 

setting machine, with three gallons of common kerosene oil per day. 
HIGHEST AWARD AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Made in sizes from 1 to 40 H. P. 128-138 Mott Street, 
Send for Catalogue. A. MIETZ, NEW YORK CITY. 


Two Important Buffalo Enterprises 


First......6 THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 
Second... THE BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS. 


[By - of these will interest printers, but one will exist only a short time during 1901, while the other will go on long 








after the exposition closes. The Buffalo Printing Ink Works has largely increased its business since its removal 
to the new factory. It has improved its output also, and can furnish everything needed in the line of INK. You can 


order no better goods than Buffalo Inks. Insist upon having them. 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Buffalo Inks Always Work” 


@ 








© 





> Crane’ § HESE goods are the best for all dealers. Their 
merits are known the world over, and they yield 

4 » a profit to the dealer. Once tried, the purchaser 

P FX anies becomes a regular customer. They are suited to the 


tastes of the most select trade. Presented in the follow- 


/ 
Stationery ing styles and qualities: 
SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Light Blue Boxes, containing 


\% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % thousand 
Envelopes corresponding. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-— In Lavender Colored 








SOLO BY ALL STATIONERS Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each; in like 
AND BOOKSELLERS boxes are Envelopes to match. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Station- All this Stationery W 
ery, Visttlag Cards as aus Specialties by GEO. B. can be relied on as 2. G A M. C R A N E 
DALTON, MASS. 


HURD & CO., New York, whose boxes bear the word represented. J Jd # 
“Crane’s”’ containing our goods. 
































mann | Oe HENRY O. SHEPARD 
alae COM P A NY [ Long-Distance Telephone, Main 555 | 


Specimen of 


Our General Printers and Binders 


Work 











—La Sp OUR facilities are complete for the prompt production of Book, Pamphlet, 
Catalogue, and general Printing and Binding. We do only the better grades 
of work, and solicit the business of firms or individuals desiring ‘‘some=- 
thing above the ordinary”’ at simply a consistent price for the character of 
work we turn out. Correspondence is invited. Our salesmen will wait 
upon you by appointment. 99 Dd Dd DB DdADAADBADADAAAAABABAB DB 





THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
gh a 48 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


Room 701, 116 Nassau Street. 
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Improved mM nana 1 
Emerson (2f22eees Jf Our Mekal qo od 
Pate nt We give beiow an actual conversation mahi (WOM MW You ntend 


a Chicago Attorney and our solicitor, Mr. E. 


B 3 n d er a Are you <a. that old Binder a it \ CL rel 









yet? Why don’t you improve it 


CaRTER: Well, now, ~ i a oes scheme. Most people buy it My r ty 
now, and if it were improved everybody would buy it. ~ } \ i WA in )% 
IT 1S NOW GREATLY IMPROVED AND WE CLAIM IT TO NCOs V) WOW ant “ 
BE THE BEST ALL-ROUND BINDER EVER MADE. h}, 


D) sill SO vicnge: 


EMIL HOLDER 












180 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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| ° » 
Lightning Bench 


Stam "4 LABELS, TITLES AND 
OTHER: USES =——————— 


Most complete press of its kind made. 
Send for descriptive circular and price. 


_GANE BROS. G CO. 


| 312-314 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Photo-Engraver 


HALF-TONE AND 
ZINC ETCHING... 
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PORT REPUBLIC, N.Y. 
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C. W. CRUTSINGER, “tr: JJDRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


21-23 South Third Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. SS 
Our Elastic Tableting Glue is the Best on the Market. And COM POSITION Dd 
























For Sale. 


Controlling interest in one of the largest and 
best equipped printing plants in the country, situated 
in one of the largest cities, with long lease of present 
premises. Special facilities for railroad and high-art 
catalogue work; now doing a business of $250,000 
a year. An opportunity for investment that comes 
only once in a lifetime. Full particulars and reason 











for selling on request. 






Address “Opportunity,” care THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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A ONE-MAN MACHINE IN FACT AND IN PRACTICE. 











Successful 
































SINGLE 

















KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
LECHTMAN PRINTING CO.—We are perfectly satis- 
fied with the operation of our Linotype. It is of good value to 
us. Our machine averages about 60,000 ems per day, including 
straight matter and jobwork on commercial forms. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 

THE LOUIS LANGE PUB. CO.—We have operated the 
Linotype purchased last June with wonderful success. We have 
now operated it three months, and in that time were not obliged 
to call a machinist once. Our foreman had the privilege of 
instruction in your factory. We hope to order another soon. 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA. 

JAMES E., NORTON & CO.—When six months ago‘we 
installed one of your Duplex Linotypes, failure in thirty days was 
predicted, as we are running a book and job plant. Since then 
the machine has not bzen idle a day. We are doing three times 
the amount of composition we formerly did. Have secured 
work which without the machine we could not have obtained, 
and some of it from other printers. Our average is from 3,000 
to 3,500 ems per hour on bookwork. 


SAGINAW, E. S., MICHIGAN. 
SEEMANN & PETERS —We have operated a single Lino- 
type for several years for job composition, and we are well 
satisfied with the result. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

CRANE & CO.—The Linotype received from you a few 
weeks ago is giving complete satisfaction, especially on bookwork. 
We have not had any necessity for a machinist, our operator being 
competent to manage the machine. It isa great advantage in 
setting law work, which runs largely to italics. A large brief, 
printed in the usual hurry, was put in the press and run off in 
good shape without any “make-ready” whatever. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 

BURDICK & ALLEN—The Linotype put in our office has 
fully met our expectations. It has been in daily use for eighteen 
months, our operator getting upand correcting from 30,000to40,000 
emsaday. With the italic and small-cap attachment it is the ideal 
machine for an office running pamphlet and book composition. 
One operator does the work of five average compositors: 
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Unqualified endorsements 
by the hundreds, from 
every quarter of the 
United States will 
be sent you, if 
requested 


we, 








Address for terms, etc. 


MERGENTHALER 


LINOTYPE 
COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 
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NO ADDITIONAL HELP REQUIRED TO INCREASE THE OUTPUT. 








Experience 


























MACHINE 








DECORAH, IOWA. 
LUTHERAN PUB. HOUSE—The Duplex English-German 
Linotype placed in our office ten months ago has proved a greater 


success than we expected. Although we have to change type 
and body nearly every day, and have not the best manuscripts, 
we obtain an average output equal to the work of four men. We 
have readily overcome the small troubles arising now and then 
without the aid of a mechanic. We are more than satisfied. 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

THE BRYAN PRINTING CO.— The Mergenthaler Lino- 
type machine erected in our office in December, 1898, has given 
us little trouble. Jt has been in operation sixteen hours per day 
for several months on miscellaneous tookwork, and we con- 
sider the quality of our work printed direct from the machine 
slugs equal to our type printing. 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 
VOLK, JONES & McMEIN—Our machine is giving entire 


satisfaction, and we regard it as a good investment. 


TROY, NEW YORK. 
EDWARD H. LISK’S PRINTING HOUSE—The Duplex 
Linotype bought of you in May last has been operated by green 
hands thus far, and we are perfectly satisfied with the result. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

THE FOOTE & DAVIES CO.— We have been using one 
of your Linctypes for the past five months, and have found it to 
be all you claim for it. We are using it on high-class work 
where service aad not price is considered. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 

PACIFIC EXPRESS—The Duplex Linotype purchased of 
you three years ago has been in almost constant operation, with 
the best of results. We took inexperienced men from the case 

‘ and put them on the machine. We consider the machine a 
8,000 in Daily Use. decided success and contemplate putting in another. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 
f=} f<} 
From 3 0% to 6 0% WELT BOTE PUB. CO.— Our German Linotype machine 


s works remarkably satisfactory, and does the work which six 
Saved by its Use. men formerly did by hand. ‘The cost of repairs, exclusive of 


one set of matrices, has not averaged $10 per year. 
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Invest One Dollar ina 


copy of ‘‘ Hints on Im- 
OW O osition,’’ a handbook 
or printers by T. B. 


Williams. The ratio of 
returns in information 


Invest. 1,000 to 1. 


This book is devoted to a detailed description 
of all ordinary methods employed in the impo- 
sition of book forms. Large and small forms 
share equal criticism, the construction and 
advantages of each being carefully explained. 
A very helpful feature of the book is the show- 
ing of the imposed form and the folded sheet 
side by side. 

Several chapters are allotted to the ‘‘making 
of margins’’ in the form, imposition and locking 
up of pages of unequal size in a form, instruc- 
tions for the imposition of large envelope forms, 
register, gripper margin, etc., etc., also numer- 
ous hints and suggestions which combine to 
make the book exceedingly valuable to the 
workman. The book contains over one hundred 
illustrations. 

Price, leather, $1.00. Sent postpaid:on receipt 
of price. 


The Inland Printer Company, 


116 Nassau Street, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Publishing Business 


For Sale. 


I offer my publishing business, in- 
cluding The People’s Bible History 
and other minor interests, for sale 
outright, including plates, stock on 
hand, and rights of publication for the 
United States and all Europe. There 
is a fortune in The People’s Bible 
History alone for a concern having 
sufficient capital with organization to 
properly handle the same. 


HENRY O. SHEPARD, 
214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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“THE BIG LIST’ 









Bargains in Secondhand Machinery. 














Largest Stock in the World! 










American Typefounders Co. will send from 
any of its Branches a list of Secondhand Machinery 
owned by it and embracing the following: 







228 Job Presses. 
109 Hand Presses. 
100 Drum Cylinder Presses. 
43 Two-Revolution Presses. 
42 Paper Cutters. 
12 Stop-Cylinder Presses. 
13 Folders. 
9 Hand Cylinder Presses. 
4 Double Cylinder Presses. 
4 Three-Revolution Presses. 
4 Campbell Oscillator Presses. 
84 Miscellaneous Machines—Wire Stitchers, 
6 E e. Perforators, Proof Presses, Gas Engines, 
Electric Motors, Water Motors, etc. 
































Send f lete S dhand List—we k 

CONE, Sette cate boied bean “THE BIG LIST™ afte QUROP 
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American Type Founders Co. 
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i WE HAVE JUST ISSUED A PAMPHLET, GIVING THE EXPERIENCES OF SEVERAL PRESSMEN 
WHO HAVE BEEN USING TYMPALYN FOR MANY MONTHS, AND SHALL BE PLEASED TO SEND 
COPIES TO ANYONE, ESPECIALLY PRESSMEN, ON RECEIPT OF REQUEST. 

i THE TYMPALYN COMPANY, 

22 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Above fac simile of cover. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 


MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, 





ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Chicago Ad. Setting Co., Walter S. Parker, 
Manager, 142 Monroe street, Chicago. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


American +/+ Aone Concern, James- 


town, 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Henry Tirrill & Co., 116-118 Olive st., St. Louis. 
Wholesale calendars, calendar pads, cards, 
panels, etc., to printers and jobbers. Im- 
mense stock, elegant goods, low prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 

AIR BRUSH. 

Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 

BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
hicago. Ball programmes, invitations, 
tickets, announcements, society folders, etc. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


BLANK BOOKS. 
Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. 
BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Thomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 Wil- 
liam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 Lake street, Chicago. 
Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Missourl Brass-Type Foundry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; works, Hammond, Ind. 








CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Atlantic Carbon Works, prepared Charcoal, 
E. 40th st. and E. Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


COATED PAPER. 


Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMBINED CLOTH STOCKS. 


Reversible Collar Co., manufacturers of sur- 
face-coated papers and cloth-lined stocks of 
alldescriptions. 95 Milk st., Boston, U.S.A. 


COPPER AND STEEL PLATE ENGRAV- 
ERS. 


Robert Snelder Co., established 1866, 145 Ful- 
ton street, New York. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- 
TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
= st., New York. Celebrated satin finish 
plates. 


CUTTING DIES. 


Wright & McDermott, 323 Race st., Philadelphia. 
Envelope and lithographic dies a specialty. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Robert Snelder Co., 145 Fulton st., New York. 
Heraldic work, seals, medals, allegoric sub- 
jects. Established 1866. 

Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 


Sprague Electric Company, 527-531 W. 34th st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s “Old Reliable” St. Louls Electro- 
type Foundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), St. 
Louis,Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York City. “Good work quickly done.” 


Hurst Electrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers, 


McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half- 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 


Peters, C. J.. & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro- 
type foundry in the South. 


Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 192 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 


Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
ew York, 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY, 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
15 Tudor street, London, E. C.; 16 Fried- 
erichstrasse, Berlin. Complete line of most 
advanced machines, all our own make. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Clinton street, 

hicago. 

Murray Machinery Co., 431 West Fifth street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Shniedewend, Paul, 
street, Chicago. 


& Co., 195-199 S. Cana 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers,16 Spruce 
street, New York, 


Robert Snelder Co., monograms, coats of 
arms, commercial and general embossing 
and stamping of stationery for the trade. 
145 Fulton street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Burbank Engraving Co., 55 Oliver street, Bos- 
ton. Also half-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J.,. & Son, Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 


Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. Also 
brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 
EMERSON BINDERS, ETC. 


Improved Emerson Patent Binders for pay 
rolls, balance sheets, etc. Loadstone file, 
limitless in capacity, relentless in grip. The 
Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 


Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Co., 405-413 
West boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 








ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and 
paper. Artistic engravings. 15 So. Canal 
street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and cop- 
per plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
andestimates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS’ TOOLS. 


Lukanitsch, John B., 54-60 S. Canal St., Chicago. 
Rubin’s and Grobet’s engravers’ ‘tools for 
wood and metal engravers. Full variety. 


ENVELOPES. 
Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N.Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; not in the trust. 
Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Manufacturers all sizes 
envelopes; daily capacity, five millions. 


ETCHING ZINC, 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
sau street, New York. Polished plates a 
specialty. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE. 


Globe-Wernicke Company, The, Cincinnati, 
Fulton and Pearl sts. N. Y. 226-228 Wabash 
ave. Chicago; 64-66 Pearl st. Boston; 7 
Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 

FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 127 Duane st.; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born street; Boston, 12 Pearl street. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, Ill. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Weldlich, O. E., manufacturer of fountain and 
gold pens, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
street, Chicago. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., E. N. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth ave., Chicago. ’Phone 118. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


Chicago Printing Ink Co., factory Grand ave- 
nue and Rockwell street. 


Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & 
Son, 116 Monroe street, Chicago. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
—- City. Mfrs. job, book and colored 
inks. 


The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Mills, Knight & Co., 60 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Memorandum books; for advertising pur- 
poses. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAILERS. 


Dick, R., Estate, proprietor R. Dick Mailer, 139 
W. Tupper street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mall Plate Co., 73 W. Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W. & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Machine Co., N.Y. Life bldg., New York. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth ave., New 
York. Sole manufacturers of Bates’ ‘Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machine. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 135 Fifth ave., 
New York. Factory, Orange, N. J 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER — COVER. 


Cover and book papers a specialty. Illinols 
Paper Co., Chicago. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Simonds Mfg Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appili- 
ances in every department up to date. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 S. Canal 
street, Chicago. 








PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Cover and book papers exclusively. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co. Paper and card- 
board of allkinds. Philadelphia. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 
for circulars. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. Specialty: typewriter papers. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 


Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 


Old Berkshire Mills Co., Dalton, Mass. First 
class flat and folded papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS—LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — METAL. 


Full stock of all colors kept in two sizes, 16 by 
21 and 20 by 28. Send stamp for samples and 
prices. Metal Paper Co., 268-270 Canal st., 
New York, N. Y,. 


PAPER — PARCHMENT. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N.J. 


PAPER, TABLETS AND PADS. 


MacDonnell, John T. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PATENT PHOTO-MAILING ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 230-232 Washington st., Chicago. 
List of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


PERFORATORS. 


Rosback, F. P., 303-305 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind, Engraving 
by all processes. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Brown-Bierce Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. High- 
grade general illustrators. 

Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and 
line etching. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Illinols Engraving Co., 346-356 Dearborn street 
Chicago, Engraving by all processes. 
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